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Arricte I—THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. . 


PART II.—To tue env or Century XV., AND BEYOND IT TO THE CLosE oF THR 
Papacy or Leo X, 


We propose, in continuation of an essay already published 
in this Quarterly,* to sketch the revival of letters from the 
death of Pope Nicholas V., to the death of Pope Leo X. This 
period begins, as we have already remarked, with the influences 
proceeding from the fall of Constantinople and from the intro- 
duction of printing into Italy. It closes with the brief splen- 
dors of a culture brilliant and universal, in which learning, 
philosophy, Latin verse, were not the only factors, but Italian 
poetry, architecture, sculpture, painting, contributed as much, 
if not more, to the product. And this age of Leo X. is a 
proper close of our survey on several accounts. First, the wars 
of France and Spain in Italy, which ended with the peace of 
Cambray in 1529, must have done much to cripple the re- 





* Vol. XXIII., 1864, p. 661, and XXIV., 1865, p. 85. 
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sources and to injure the welfare, and even the culture of 
Italy. Then the culture was so godless that it could not have 
failed to suffer a speedy decline, if external events had not in- 
terposed. Then, again, although the reaction against the 
Reformation did great good in Italy by sobering the minds of 
men, it threw suspicion on all manly thinking, on the study of 
Greek, and on philosophical speculation. Meanwhile learning 
found a better soil in northern Enrope, and having divested it- 
self of the characteristics which rendered the early Italian hu- 
manists so offensive, took its place, without pride or pretense, 
by the side of other sources of culture and advancement. 

The historical events which affected Italy were local, and 
were determined by forces within the peninsula, until 1494, 
The profuse and kind Alfonso, King of Naples and Sicily, died 
in 1458. His illegitimate son, Ferdinand, who succeeded him 
in the first mentioned territory, was ere long compelled to en- 
counter an insurrection of the Angevin party among the 
barons, who songht for assistance from the Pope and from Jolin 
of Anjou, then lord of Genoa. But at length the Angevins 
and King René were entirely unsuccessful ; the Genoese re- 
belled and defeated his army; Genoa itself soon fell under the 
sway of the duke of Milan; and the insurgents in Naples sub- 
mitted, after successive defeats, to the King, whose reign of 
comparative peace lasted until his death in 1494. 

At Rome the leading events until 1494 are the attempts of 
the popes from Calixtus III. onward to enrich and aggrandize 
their nephews or bastard children, and to put down the petty 
lords who held sway over a number of the towns in the eccle- 
siastical state. In the course of their selfish enterprises, sev- 
eral of them were stained with crimes at which heathen Rome 
in its worst days would have been shocked. 

Florence, from the recall of Cosimo out of exile in 1434, 
until the death of his grandson Lorenzo, remained in tolerable 
peace. After the death of Cosimo, in 1464, the republic lost 
some of its importance, but it continued on the whole to hold 
the balance in the affairs of Italy. Towards Milan it sustained 
the relations of an ally, and towards Rome that of a jealous 
and suspicious neighbor. Within the republic it became evi- 
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dent that a party with a family interest at its head was a state 
necessity, and thus the Medici, without the forms, by degrees 
assumed, through their faction, the reality of supreme power, 

The duchy of Milan, ably governed by the peasant’s son and 
condottiere, Francis Sforza, was handed over by him, in 1466, 
to his son Galeazzo Maria. In his ducal reign of ten years, 
Galeazzo showed himself a monster of iniquity, and was assas- 
sinated by several outraged young nobles. His brother Lu- 
dovico Moro ruled in the name of Galeazzo’s son, and finally 
secured the dukedom for himself. 

Venice, after the successes of the Turks, still held important 
possessions across the sea and in Greece, and the island of Cy- 
prus fell into its hands in 1473. Its plans in Italy, which were 
carefully watched by Florence and Milan, consisted in securing 
and attempting to enlarge its dominions on the mainland. 
Venice formed a loose aggregate of territories— Venice proper; 
the lands beyond the sea, which were governed on the plan of 
commercial monopoly and colonial oppression ; and the lands 
on the terra firma, including Padua, Brescia, Verona, Berga- 
mo, with their districts, which in submitting to Venice had 
preserved their municipal rights, and a feeling of separate in- 
dependent existence. 

In 1494, Italy began to be visited with troubles brought on 
her by the criminal ambition of the French kings. Charles 
VIII. of France, at the suggestion of Ludovico Moro, Duke of 
Milan, and urged on by Cardinal Julian della Rovere,—neph- 
ew of Sixtus LV, and afterwards Pope Julius IT.,—asserted his 
claim to the throne of Naples, derived from the house of An- 
jou. His march was unopposed. He entered Florence, from 
which the weak Pietro de’ Medici and his brothers were ban- 
ished on account of neglecting to defend the borders. He 
passed in triumphal march through Rome, and took Naples 
without a blow, in 1495. The French, says the German histo- 
rian Heinrich Leo, “were not without reason of the opinion 
that their Greek and Latin made the Italians so cowardly; for 
where the exertions of the intellect lead men to forget religion 
and national fecling,—the foundations of morality,—or cause 
them to be despised, they destroy national existence.” But the 
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power of Charles VIII. in Italy slipped out of hia hands as 
easily as he had taken possession. 

It was just after the exile of the Medicis that Savonarola, 
prior of the Dominican convent of St. Mark, in Florence, en- 
deavored to carry out his reforms in polity, morality, and reli- 
gion. But he met with opposition from a party in the state of 
Florence, froin Franciscans, and from Pope Alexander VI., and 
was publicly burnt May 23, 1497. 

When Louis XII. succeeded his kinsman Charles VIII. on 
the throne of France, in 1498, a new claim, disastrous to the 
peace of Italy, was advanced, for he was descended from the 
Viscontis of Milan through his grandmother. He occupied 
Milan, and made a secret league with Ferdinand of Aragon to 
divide the kingdom of Naples between the two. The armies 
of occupation quarrel, and the Spanish general Gonzalo de 
Cordova easily strips the French of almost all their possessions 
in Naples. 

It was about the same time that central Italy was disturbed 
by Cesar Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI., who stopped at 
no falsehood or crime in endeavoring to secure power for him- 
self and to destroy his enemies, especially the Orsini. But the 
death of the Pope, his father, in 1503, and the accession of his 
enemy, Pope Julius II., eut his projects short. Still the little 
pestilential lords of most of the towns in the ecclesiastical state 
were put down by these infamous Borgias, to the great advan- 
tage of public quiet, and it remained for the next Pope, the 
warlike Julius II., to extend the bounds of the Papal state. 

The unprincipled league of Cambray in 1508 was entered 
into by France, the Emperor, and most of the powers of Italy, 
the Pope included, for the purpose of destroying Venice ; but 
when the Pope had secured himself in the possession of the 
towns claimed as belonging to the ecclesiastical state, he made 
the holy league with Venice and Ferdinand of Aragon, in or- 
der to drive ont the French from the duchy of Milan. This 
was nearly accomplished. In a battle at Ravenna in this war, 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, being with the Spanish army, 
was taken prisoner by the French; and the people of Flor- 
ence, who had sided with the French, were compelled to alter 
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their government, and to take back the banished Medicis, who 
thenceforward were virtually rulers over the city. It was at 
this time that Machiavelli, the secretary or chancellor of 
Florence, was deprived of his office and sent into long exile. 
Julius IL, the fighting pope, died early in 1513, and the cardi- 
nal just mentioned became his successor as Leo X. Further 
details until the peace of Cambray in 1529, when the French 
finally lost their foothold in Italy, may be passed by until we 
speak of the age of Leo X. 

These wars were great scourges of Italy. They were im- 
moral, bloody, and false. Besides great loss, they manifested 
and encouraged a most profligate system of policy. But prob- 
ably the attempts of several popes to secure principalities for 
their families were far more demoralizing. 

Learning suffered in these wars. Thus we find that the num- 
ber of printed books sensibly fell off soon after they began. 
Some universities in northern Italy were for a time shut up. 
And in the biographies of individuals we meet with loss of 
office and of property, exile and other disasters. Venice could 
not build an edifice for the public library because the republic 
was impoverished. The French kings sacked and carried off 
libraries in Naples and Pavia, and many precious volumes 
were plundered from the collection of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
when the French army entered Florence. These may serve e6 
a sample of the evils. 

Let us now return and trace the progress of humanism and 
humanistic studies from the time when the former part of this 
essay closed. The first point for which we shall bespeak our 
readers’ attention is the introduction of printing into Italy and 
its results. 

The art of printing with movable types, of which the first 
specimen, given to the European worid, was a Latin Psalter, 
printed at Mayence, in 1457, by John Fust and Peter Schdffer, 
was introduced into Italy a few years afterward. A book 
entitled decor puellarum, which, on its last page, declares 
itself to have been printed at Venice, by Nicholas Jenson, in 
1461, has had the priority conceded to it by Maittaire and 
others; but the prevailing and best founded opinion assigns the 
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true date to 1471, LXI being put by an error of the press for 
LXXL. If the claim of this work be rejected, we must go 
down to 1465, when the Jnstitutiones of Lactantins, or, as 
some say, the grammarian Donatus and Lactantius, went forth 
from the prees of two Germans, Conrad Sweynheim and 
Arnold Pannartz, who had established themselves for a while 
at Subiaco, near Rome, where was a German monastery 
(monasterium Sublacense). Lactantius was followed by Augus- 
tin’s work de civitate Dei, and this by the de oratore of Cicero, 
In 1467, these printers removed to Rome, and it appears from a 
petition, which they presented to Pope Sixtus IV., in 1472, 
that already as many as twenty-eight different publications had 
issued from their press,—most of them editions of Latin 
authors. The impressions were generally small, reaching in 
thirteen cases to only two hundred’and seventy-five copies, in 
three to three hundred, in seven others to five hundred and 
fifty, in two to eight hundred and twenty-five, in two to eleven 
hundred,—the last being all religious works.* 

After giving a list of their printed works and the number of 
copies of each, the printers go on to say that the sum of the 
latter was twelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five, that 
the stock on hand was an intolerable burden to them, as de- 
mands from purchasers had failed,—in proof of which they 
adduce their large house full of guinternions—and they desire 
that the Pope will take the stock off their hands and relieve 
their necessities. ‘* The expense of printing Nicholas de Lyra 
alone [to the number of eleven hundred copies} was such,” 





* We have met with but few passages of contemporary writers in which the 
pew artis mentioned. Onc is to be found in Gaspar of Verona’s life of Paul IL, 
Maratori, Rer. Ital. script. IIf., 2, column 1046, beginning “ hac tempestate.” “ At 
this time certain youths, and they Germans, came to the most holy city Rome, 
who in one month formed [i. e. printed] Lactantius Firmianus on the making of 
man, on God's anger, and against the Gentiles, and produced two hundred books 
of this sort every month. The method of their art would be very difficult to de- 
seribe, but very many persons are fully acquainted with it, The invention is one 
of great ingenuity. They have also printed [finxerunt] Augustin’s City of God, 
as well as Cicero de Oratore, and his letters; and these they have been selling at 
a small price. And they mean to print other manuscripts in the same way.” 
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they say, “that we have exhausted all our means of liv- 
ing.”* 

While Sweynheim and Pannartz were thus exceeding the 
demand for printed codices, another German, named Udalric 
or Ulric Han,—or Gallus, as he called himself, turning Han 
[Hahn] into Latin,—set up a second printing press in the city 
of Rome. His first printed book belongs, according to Mait- 
taire, to 1468, and after 1474 he seems to have stopped the 
exercise of his art. A year after Han, John, and Windelin de 
Spira introduced the art of printing into Venice by an edition 
of Cicero’s letters, and in the same year printing is claimed to 
have begun in Milan. It was not until 1471, that a printing 
press was set up in Florence, which thus allowed several 
less important towns to get the start of it in this new art. 
Before the end of the century, presses were at work in some 
seventy places south of the Alps, and nearly all the Latin 
authors then known were given to the world with or without 
commentaries. Many works, also, of living or deceased 
humanists were sent forth from the press during this century ; 
and in some cases these were the first products of a new estab- 
lishment. Thus printing begun at Foligno in 1470, with the 
publication of Leonardo Bruni’s historia belli Italici adversus 
Gothicos; at Padua in 1472, with Boccaccio’s Fiammetta; at 
Parma, with Francis Filelfo’s commentary in Italian on Pe- 
trarch’s Trionfi, in 1473; at Cosenza in 1478, with Filelfo’s 
treatise on the immortality of the soul, in Italian. It is worthy 
of mention, also, that the humanists were honored, to the 
north of the Alps, by very early editions of their writings. 
The epistolarum opus, or letter writer of Gasparino of Ber- 
gaino (that is of Barzizza in the Bergamese), the six books of 
elegantie of Laurentius Valla, and some tracts by Cardinal 
Bessarion, were among the first fruits of the Paris press between 
1470 and 1472. Before the end of the century, works given to 
the world by the Italian press were counted by thousands, and 
at Venice, above all, the manufacture was carried on with great 











* Maittaire I., 48-51. A quinternion was five sheets, so printed in the folio 
form as to be inserted in one another, for the convenience of the binder, who 
would thus sow together parcels of that size. 
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activity. Rome, likewise, and Milan, were fertile in the pro- 
ductions of the typographical art. 

After a few years the printing of Greek followed that of 
Latin. In the editions of Cicero’s Oficia and Paradoza, 
which Fust and Schéffer gave to the world at Mayence in 
1465, the Greek words that now and then occur, were printed 
from very rude and almost deformed types: so, also, the first 
printers at Rome used types for those passages, of some extent, 
which are to be found in the Aulus Gellius and Apuleius of 
1469. Other printers, however, had saved the expense of 
Greek types by leaving void spaces for Greek words, which 
were afterwards filled up by hand.* But the honor of print- 
ing the first Greek book belongs to the city of Milan, where 
on the 30th of January, 1476, old style, that is, near the begin- 
ning of 1477, the grammar of Constantine Lascaris was issued 
from the press by the printer, Dionysius Paravisinus, with the 
help of Demetrius uf Crete acting as corrector. The same 
work appeared in a second edition with the Latin interpreta- 
tion of John Crestone, a Carmelite monk to whom we have 
referred already, and was reprinted by Aldus at Venice in 
1494.+ The lexicon of Crestone, or Crastonus, as he called 
himself, was printed in the same city about the year 1478, and 
was reprinted some years afterwards at Venice by Aldus 
Manutius. 

The first ancient work in the Greek language printed in 
Europe was probably A‘sop’s Fables, with a life prefixed, and 
prefaces by Bonus Accursius, of Pisa, and with the translation 
of one Rynucius, a Thessalian, appended. This book, which 
is without note of year or place, was probably issued from the 





* Libri, in his Hist, des Sciences Mathemat, en Italie, I., 279, says that litere 
indulgentiarum, or missives authorizing indulgences, were printed in Greek at 
Rome, under Nicholas V., in 1454, by means of movable types, and are the most 
ancient typographical monument bearing a certain date. 

¢ In this Aldine edition it is said that there were then no copies of the work 
for sale, so that the earlier editions of small compass must have been already 
exhausted. This edition is declared to contain alout one hundred and fifty cor- 
rections made by Lascaris himself, and the revised copy was lent to Aldus by 
Peter Bembo and Angelo Gabriele, young patricians of Venice, who bad studied 
under Lascaris in Sicily and were now at Padua. 
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Milanese press, and either in 1476, as Panzer, or in 1479 or 
1480, as others decide. In 148! a Psalter was published at 
Milan under the supervision of Crastonus, and another five 
years afterwards at Venice, under the care of one Alexander, 
a Cretan. The earliest classical work, with indication of date, 
was the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, accompanied by Greck 
Scholia, and printed at Venice in 1486. Another edition 
without date of this little poem belongs perhaps to the year 
1490. 

All these specimens of Greek printing were eclipsed by the 
Florentine edition in the year 1488, of all Homer's works in 
two volumes folio, got up by Bernard Nerlius and corrected 
by the eminent Greek, Demetrius Chalcondyles. The type of 
this editio princeps is said to be excellent, and the first letters 
of each book are left for the hand of the illuminator. 

The editio princeps of Hesiod and Theocritus, printed to- 
gether, has no designation of place, date, or printer. Most 
bibliographers assign it to 1493, Ebert to 1481. It was, most 
probably, a product of the Milanese press. Another very old 
edition of the same poets, without note of place or year, is said 
to have proceeded from the press of Giunta at Florence. To 
Milan belongs also the first edition of the orations of Isocrates, 
corrected by Demetrius Chalcondyles and printed at the ex- 
pense of “the scribes of the most illustrious governor of Milan” 
in 1493. In the next year the Greek Anthology appeared at 
Florence from the press of de Alopa, in square capital letters, 
with a poem and prefatory address of Janus Lascaris to Pietro 
de’ Medici, son of .Lorenzo. The new kind of type was used 
at the suggestion of Lascaris, who superintended the work, and 
was followed in the editio princeps of Apollonius* Rhodius, 
1494, in that of four plays of Euripides, published without 
note of place or year between 1494 and 1496, and in that of 
Callimachus, which was nearly contemporaneous. Whenever 
in these editions scholia were added, they were in small ordi- 
nary type. It is probable that Lascaris was the corrector of 
them all. 

We have gone dewn a little below the time when Aldus 
Manutius, one of the most learned and eminent of printers, 
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began his career by issuing the small poem of Museeus from his 
press at Venice in 1494. Of this edition, Marcus Musurus of 
Orete was the corrector, as well as of many subsequent Aldine 
ones, and perhaps made the Latin version. The next enterprise 
of Aldus was nothing less than to emit from the press the entire 
works of Aristotle, the five volumes of which appeared between 
1495 and 1498. This editio princeps of Aristotle includes also a 
large part of Theophrastus, with pieces of Philo, Galen, and 
Alexander Aphrodisias, while the rhetoric and poetics of Aris- 
totle himself are wanting. While this great work was passing 
through the press, Aldus did not give to it his exclusive atten- 
tion. He published, in 1495, the works of Theocritus, Hesiod, 
and some smaller didactic writers in one volume, and in the 
same year, in connection with Theodore Gaza’s Greek Gram- 
mar, Apollonius on syntax, in four books. The next year 
brought to light a collection of grammatical works under the 
title, “ Thesaurus Cornucopise et Horti Adonidis,” which was 
prepared by Varinus Favorinus, with the assistance of his 
friends. One of these friends was Urbano Bolzani, of Bel- 
luno, who was the first among the occidentals to compose a 
Greek grammar in Latin, which was first published in 1497 by 
Aldus, and was reprinted repeatedly afterwards. In this same 
year (1497) Aldus published Jamblichus on the Mysteries, with 
other philosophical treatises, in one volume, and in another 
the Greek vocabularies of Ammonius, Cyril, and Philoxenus. 
The preface to this work is important as containing promises 
of others in preparation, some of which were not actually 
printed until a number of years afterwards. In 1498, nine 
plays of Aristophanes were issued from his press. In 1499, he 
sent. forth two volumes of Greek letters by various hands, 
Dioscorides and Nicander, with scholia to the latter, and a col- 
lection of astronomical writers, including Aratus with Theon’s 
Commentary. Meanwhile the lexicon of Suidas appeared at 
Milan in 1499, and in the same year the Etymologicum Mag- 
num was published at Venice by Blastus and Calliergus, natives 
of Crete. 

We have enumerated nearly all the Greek books published 
in Italy down to 1500, without counting, however, several 
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editions of Greek grammars written by native Greeks domiciled 
among the Italians.* These works, in all, amount to about 
thirty. No Greek printing was done in this century either in 
France or in Germany. 

It would be a tedious and unnecessary labor to trace the 
progress of Greek printing further down into the sixteenth 
century. We will only add here in a note a list of some of the 
principal first editions of the next twenty years. It will be 
seen how infportant the authors now published were, and how 
far the Aldine press outstripped all others.+ 

The results of what the press achieved in Italy within about 
half a century after its introduction, so far as they bear upon 
our subject, were in brief these. Nearly all the Latin classics 
now known had been carried through repeated editions ;—the 
works of the humanists, their histories, letters, poems, and 
translations, had been diffused widely by the press; the stand- 
ard Italian poets had been given in the same way to the 
world; and a considerable part of the leading Greek authors 
had seen the light in one if not in several editions. Only now 


* Of the erotemata or grammar of Chrysoloras, seven editions in Greek were 
published in the fifteenth century. An edition of a grammar by Demetrius 
Chalcondyles is said to have been printed at Milan in 1493, Similar works of 
Theodore Gaza, of Manuel Moschopulus, of George Lecapenus, if not printed, 
were written in this century. 

¢ From the press of Aldus: Philostratus and Callistratus, (1501); the Christian 
Greek poets (same year); Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Julius Pollux, Ste- 
phanus, (1502); Euripides, Herodian, with a history of events following the 
battle of Mantinea, by a modern Greek, Gemistus Pletho, (1503); Demosthenes, 
(1504); the collected Greek rhetoricians, (1508); Plutarch’s moral works, (1509); 
Pindar, Plato, the collected Greek orators, (1513); Atheneus and Hesychius, 
(1514); Pausanias and Strabo, (1516), At Florence, and chiefly from the press 
of the Giuntas, two new plays of Aristophanes, (1515); Oppian, (same year), 
Xenophon, (1516); Aristides the Sophist, (1517); Aeschylus, (1518). At Fer- 
rara, Dionysius Periegetes, (1512); Libanius, (1517). Didymus on Homer ap- 
Peared at Rome in 1517, and Porphyry on Homer in 1518. We do not profess 
to mention second editions, wherever printed, For the Greek books printed at 
Paris in and after 1507, see Gresswell’s history of that press. Before 1520 they 
are in all about eleven, including a number of grammatical works, So also a 
few specimens of Greek printing came in Germany from presees at Basel and 
elsewhere. Cardinal Ximenes had begun his polyglot Bible at Complutum. 
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was it possible, after grammars and a lexicon and authors were 
accessible to all, to attain to finished Greek scholarship. The 
cost of an author is said to have been reduced to a quarter of 
the expense of manuscript copies; and probably this estimate 
of the difference between printing and writing, as books mul- 
tiplied, would need to be corrected very much in favor of the 
cheapness of printing. 

The number of copies forming an edition was, we have seen, 
in most cases very small; probably this continued for a num- 
ber of years, and we account thus for the extreme rarity of 
copies still extant of certain impressions. The printer seems 
in general to have done his own binding and sold his own 
books. The uncertainty of his ventures led to the securing of 
privileges against reimpressions of other printers. Aldus men- 
tions, in the prefaces to his Aristotle, that he had such a privi- 
lege conceded to him for all his publications by the Venetian 
Senate. Nearly all books in the early times of printing were 
in folio. The leaves were so printed as to be inserted in one 
another in parcels of four, five, and six sheets, and thus bound 
in one voluine. 

The books printed down to 1500, according to an approx- 
imative estimate of Mr. Hallam (Hist. of Lit., L, 136), were 
in number as follows: at Florence 390, at Milan 629, at Bo- 
logna 298, at Rome 925, at Venice 2835, amounting in all, in the 
principal marts of Italy, to 4,987. From the principal presses 
beyond the Alps came 3,676. Total, 8,663. If to these be 
added the books issued from more than sixty other Italian 
presses, together with others pririted in other European coun- 
tries in smaller towns, 10,000 will be a very moderate number 
for the separate published works. Of these, however, a con- 
siderable number are new editions of the same works, as for 
instance of the Vulgate or of Virgil. 

The new art demanded the services of a new set of men, 
more learned and responsible than the copyists. These were 
correctors and annotators, which latter class might act the 
part of translators also, although the greater part of the first 
Greek books were printed without translations, which had 
to a great extent been sent through the press at an earlier time 
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by themselves. It was the office of the corrector not merely 
to revise the sheets, but to see that the text was good, to get 
together, perhaps, one or two manuscripts and compare them, 
and even to emend the text. In a number of the editions of 
Latin writers the interpreter exercised his function also. Such 
men as Philip Beroaldus and Domitius Calderinus were labori- 
ously and usefully employed in this way, and we may suppose 
that they sometimes issued through the press what had been 
given to the student in the lecture room. 

Among the earlier correctors the names of Andrea or Giann- 
andrea de’ Bussi, and Giannantonio Campano, the one the 
corrector for Sweynheim and Pannartz, the other for Ulric 
Han, the earliest typographers in Italy, deserve honorable 
mention. De’ Bussi, born in 1417, and a native of Vigevano, 
was a scholar of Vittorino da Feltre. He came to Rome, we 
know not when, and seems to have occupied some humble 
ecclesiastical place about the court, but was so poor that, as he 
says in the preface to Aulus Gellius, he had not money enough 
to pay a barber for shaving him. The cardinal bishop of 
Rouen took pity on him and lent him a hundred gold pieces, 
and the famous German cardinal, Nicholas Da Cusa, or Cusa- 
nus, was his patron, and employed him in his house for six 
years. In process of time he became Bishop of Acci in Cor- 
sica,* from which Paul II. transferred him to Aleria, a see of 
the same island, neither of which dignities demanded his ab- 
sence from Rome. Sixtus IV., in 1472, made him his librarian. 
This laborious man and good scholar, whose life-work was 
especially the preparation of the earliest Italian editions of 
Latin authors, died in 1475. In one of his prefaces he shows 
himself to have been on good terms with Theodore Gaza, 

Campano, unlike the Bishop of Aleria, was more than a 
corrector of the press. He was born about 1429 in a village 
of the Terra di Lavoro, or old Campania, whence, having per- 
haps no family name on account of the extreme obscurity of 
his origin, he took the name by which he was afterwards 





® So all the authorities. But we can find no mention of an Acci in Corsica, 
There was in Spain a town so called, the seat of a bishop. 
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known. Destined at first to feed sheep, he attracted tlie notice 
of a priest by his indications of talent, and was sent by him, 
after some elementary instruction, to Naples, where he had 
Lorenzo Valla for his teacher. From Naples he was able to 
go to Perugia, where he began the study of Greek at the age 
of twenty-tliree, and was soon selected as professor of elo- 
quence in the University of that city. In 1459 he accepted 
an invitation of Cardinal Ammanati, Secretary of Pope Pius 
IL., to enter into the service of the Roman Court, and becoming 
a favorite of the Pope was made Bishop, first of Crotone and 
then of Teramo. Paul II. sent him to the congress of Ratis- 
bon, held in 1471, to treat of a league against the Turks, and 
Sixtus 1V., who had been his scholar at Perugia, employed him 
as governor of several Roman cities. While he was governor 
of Citta di Castello, he incurred the wrath of that bad man by 
interceding on behalf of the townspeople, whom the pope’s 
forces were besieging, and went into either forced or voluntary 
exile from the territory of the ecclesiastical state. He spent his 
last years at his episcopal town of Teramo, and died there or at 
Siena in 1477. His principal works are a life, in six books, of 
Braccio of Perugia—a noted condottiere—some treatises on 
moral philosophy, some orations, nine books of letters, and eight 
books of Latin epigrams, “ many of which,” says Tiraboschi, “are 
freer than became his condition in life.” Te corrected or edited 
Livy, Quintilian, Suetonius, Cicero’s Philippics, and perhaps 
other works, and his chief activity is to be referred to the year 
1470. The industry and labor of the Bishop of Aleria ex- 
tended over a much greater number of years and of authors. 
Other correctors deserving of mention are George Merula, 
Crestone, Michael Ferno, Platina, Pomponius Laetus and even 
Erasmus, who is said to have becn for a time at Venice in this 
capacity. Politian too eempared manuscrips for works going 
through the press. Most of these names demand a more dis- 
tinct mention in another place. 

The leading printers were the Germans, who first practiced 
the art at Rome; the da Spiras, Nicholas Jenson, and Aldus 
Manutius at Venice; Lavagna, Valdarfer, and Alexander Minu- 
ziano at Milan; the Giuntas at Florence. But we must refer 
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to Maittaire’s Annales Typographici both for the names of the 
many Italian printers and for the time when they practiced 
their art. 

Aldus Manutius, however, or Aldo Manuzio, the elder of 
that name, is so important a person that some separate account 
of his life seems to be necessary. He was born at Bassiano in 
the Roman territory, in 1447, and received instruction at Rome 
from Gaspar of Verona, and the learned Domitius Calderinus, 
and at Ferrara from Battista, the son of the celebrated Guarino, 
under whom he is said to have gained his knowledge of Greek. 
While he was still at his studies here, the education of Alberto 
Pio, afterwards Lord of Carpi, was confided to him, and he 
long enjoyed the friendship cf that lover of letters, who ia said 
to have assisted him with funds for setting up his press, and to 
whom, with grateful recognition of his kindness, he dedicated 
the volumes of Aristotle as they were published. In one of 
them he speaks of the Signor of Carpi as very eager to obtain 
Gréék books, and as sparing no expensé in procuring them, in 
doing which he pronounces him to have imitated his uncle, the 
celebrated John Picus (Giovanni Pico), of Mirandola, just 
deceased, the companion of Hermolao Barbaro the younger, and 
of Politian. In another preface he says that Alberto, whom 
he had educated from early childhood, had promised him a 
handsome estate and one of his towns, in order that a supply 
of Greek and Latin books might the more conveniently and 
easily be furnished by him, and an academy be founded, in 
which the study of good letters and arts might be pursued.* 

This project of a printing establishment and au academy at 
Carpi never went into execution, but Aldus set up his press at 
Venice about the year 1494 and soon put himself at the head 





* See the prefaces of Aldus in Mr. Botfield’s elegant quarto, entitled Prefaces 
to the first editions of Greek and Roman Classics, Cambridge and London, 1861, 
especially pages 194, 196, 197, 198.—Alberto, born 1475, and educated by Manu- 
tius and the philosopher Pomponatius, was involved in disputes with relatives 
about the family property, and then was thrown into the midst of the wars of 
which Italy was the victim. He lost his territory, was with the Pope in 1527, 
when the Emperor Charles V. sacked Rome, and spent the last years of his life at 
Paris in the Pope’s employment. Just after his death, a work of his against 
Erasmus in twenty-three books (1531) was published in that city. 
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of the printing art by his edition of Aristotle. This labor and 
that of giving instructions in Greek, divided his time during a 
portion of his subsequent life. His pains and expense in ob- 
taining mannscripts, in getting his press work corrected, and 
in issuing, as he did, so many volumes, comprising almost all 
the principal Greek and Roman classics—this, together with 
losses in the wars, exhausted his means, and in 1512 he took 
into partnership Andrew of Asola, whose daughter he had 
married in 1500. Aldus died in 1515. His son Paul, the 
printer and Ciceronian scholar, born in 1512, continued the 
art in 1533, and his son, the second Aldus, a man of great 
learning and a copious author, but less judicious than his father 
or grandfather, preserved the name. Of the academy founded 
by Aldus we shall speak in another place. Of his assistants, 
some, as Musurus of Crete, deserve more than a passing men- 
tion, and will find it hereafter.* 

The art of printing made books more accessible by multiply- 
ing and cheapening them, and made learning easier by pla@ing 
grammars, lexicons, and plain texts, within the reach of all 
persons. By cheapening books it enabled many to have at their 
side copies of the classics, which they could consult at leisure, 
and thus gave them the means of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a greater number of books. Printing also lessened the 
relative importance of the living voice of the lecturer. The eye 
gave access to learning through the printed page more rapidly 
and accurately than the ear. The commentator had a wider 
audience than the lecturer, and the lecturer leaned on the 
commentator, deriving much of his knowledge from him. 
Printing again, by multiplying learned men, diffused the 
humanistic spirit, but made the position of a humanist more 
common and more attainable. Hence the relative level of the 
humanists was lowered, by distributing through society a part 
of that learning and culture which had been confined before to 
a smaller number, and by lessening the respect with which the 
cultivators of the new learning were regarded. They now 





® Renouard, in his Annales de l'Imprimerie des Aldes, three vols., Paris, 1803- 
1812, gives an account of the Aldine books and a biography*of the three genera 
tions of the family, 
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thought less of themselves, for they had taken their proper 
place in the judgment of society. 

The humanists were the men of taste and genius of their 
day. The art of printing, by making broad and deep scholar- 
ship the more easy to be reached, gave a more earnest tone to 
scholars: that is, the want of earnestness in the older human- 
ism, which grew out of the fact that not truth nor knowledge, 
but culture, was its aim, and self-display its spirit, now began 
to give place to better things. The scholar to whom knowledge 
is an end in itself will be more earnest, more fair in striking 
the balance between the different kinds of knowledge, more 
universal in prizing all knowledge, than he to whom it is the 
means by which he can shine, or even than he whose leading 
end is self-refinement. 

The art of printing had some influence on the university life 
of Europe. ‘The lecture before was the essential thing, now 
books became the essential thing. Private study and study 
under private tutors, to a degree, took the place of public 
teaching by lecture, which was so universal before. Is it not 
owing to the press that in the universities of England the pro- 
fessor’s instructions were neglected for those of the public, and. 
at length for those of the private tutor? And is it not rela- 
tively easier to be a learned man away from the lecture room 
and beyond the university walls, than it was in the middle 
ages for this very reason? Is not study by one’s self more 
profitable and fruitful because the press has brought the means 
of improvement to every private scholar’s study ? 

The art of printing was more especially a blessing to the 
northern nations. That the culture of Italy should penetrate 
into every part of Europe was inevitable ; bat the new inven- 
tion greatly accelerated its movement, and even gave a better 
character to the humanistic spirit, as it began to pervade the 
region beyond the Alps. In those northern countries its influ- 
ence was later, and, therefore, comparatively free from the 
Italian self-conceit and self-display which the multiplication of 
learned men and of books by printing at length began to re- 
press and drive out of Italy itself. It appeared also in the form 
of love of knowledge, and thus the frivolousness of the Italian 

VOL. XXIV. 28 
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humanists was wanting: there was a soberer, more truth-loving 
spirit. Hence when the classical spirit declined in the six- 
teenth century in Italy, when a theological fear of free discus- 
sion and of the language of the New Testament, discouraged 
the study of it there, and Italian literature took the place in 
public respect before assigned to ancient literature, there were 
rising up, beyond the Alps, great scholars, Scaligers, Casaubons, 
and their compeers, who outstripped the Italians in thorough- 
ness of classical attainment. 

The art of printing facilitated the collection of large libra- 
ries. The earlier libraries counted their volumes by thousands, 
but those collected after the invention of printing counted theirs 
by ten thousands. 

The earlier libraries of most importance in Italy were the 
Medicean, that of Alfonso, King of Naples, that of the Duke of 
Urbino, and the Vatican, besides some private ones of consid- 
erable size. Out of Italy we shall only mention the library of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, since the other large 
collections of Europe attained to great importance only to- 
wards or after the close of the humanistic period. 

The plan of a public library at Florence, if not first suggested 
by Nicolo Niccoli, was, at least, entertained by him. On his 
death, as we have seen, his manuscript treasures were bought 
by Cosimo, and deposited in the convent of St. Mark, pertain- 
ing to the Dominican order. Cosimo afterwards built an edi- 
fice for the library connected with the convent at great ex- 
pense, and the services of Thomas of Sarzana (Nicholas V.) 
were called into requisition to put the codices in order. To 
the original collection Cosimo added others during his life ; and 
his son, Pietro, who survived him a short time, is said to have 
done the same. The library was called the Medicean, as well 
as by the name of St. Mark. Lorenzo the Magnificent does 
not appear to have bestowed any great share of the family 
wealth or patronage upon this public library ; but his aim was 
to make a private collection, which should go down in his own 
family. Agents were appointed and collectors sent abroad by 
him for procuring books and manuscripts, among whom James 
Lascaris deserves particular mention. In the preface or dedi- 
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cation of the Greek Anthology, published in 1494, that learned 
Greek speaks of Lorenzo, who died two years before, as having 
very lately collected two hundred codices from Greece and the 
neighboring parts, and imported them into Florence, among 
which were eighty of writers unknown before, and in some 
cases not known even by name.* 

Thus two important libraries existed at Florence, both rich 
in manuscript treasures, the older of which now went by the 
name of St. Mark, and the new one by that of the Medicean. 
But in the very year when the above-mentioned words of Las- 
caris were printed, Pietro de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo, with his 
brothers, was driven out of Florence; the French troops of 
Charles VIII. entered the city; the Medicean Palace was 
sacked, and a portion of the library collected by Lorenzo was 
pillaged by soldiers or by citizens. The authorities of the 
town, to secure the rest, had them transferred to the library of 
St. Mark. The library, that is if we are not deceived, both col- 
lections, afterwards passed into the hands of Cardinal John 
de’ Medici (Leo X.), who paid 2,652 ducats for them to the con- 
vent, and who took them to Rome in 1508. Julius de’ Medici 
(Clement VII.) had them sent back to Florence, and the col- 
lection was greatly enlarged, under the name of the Laurentian, 
by Cosimo II., the first grand duke, (1537-1573), and by his 
next successors. 

Of the library collected by Nicholas V. we have already 
spoken. No one of the three successors of Nicholas, not even 
the celebrated humanist, Pins II., had the same zeal for liter- 
ary collections.+ To Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) belongs the honor 
of assigning a place to the library, on the ground floor of the 
Vatican palace, under the Sistine chapel; and in 1475, the 
structure being completed, Platina was appointed librarian. 





* Botfield’s Prefaces of Ed. Prine. p. 186.—Were these authors, most of them, 
of any considerable importance? We suspect not. 

+ Of the immediate s :ecessor of Nicholas, Callixtus III., the bookseller, Ves- 
pasian, says (vite p. 284, Mai’s ed.) that cn entering the library he eaid, “I see 
how he (Nicholas) has used up the property of the Church of God,” and that he 
began to throw away, i.e., to give away the Greek codices, and bestowed some 
hundreds of them on one of the cardinals. Bat this, as Mai suggests, may be 
mere hearsay. 
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The library was called the Palatina, i.c., the library of the 
palace. At the same time he appropriated funds to the pur- 
chase of new books and two the salaries of library officers. Under 
this pope the library was considerably augmented; and perhaps 
his two worthless successors, Innocent VIII. and Alexander 
VL., did something towards the same object. Julius II. is said 
to have had a valuable private library, but whether it was ever 
incorporated with the Vatican is uncertain. Nor is it clear 
that Leo X. did much for the Papal library: the manuscript 
treasures which came into his hands found their way, it is 
probable, in a good degree, into the Medicean library, which 
he held possession of. The sack of Rome, under Clement 
VIL. in 1527, probably stripped the Vatican library, as it 
seems now to have been called, of some of its books; but 
under the next popes it was so large that new officers were 
needed to take care of it. The library was not removed from 
the former damp and dark apartments until the reign of Sixtus 


V., in 1588.* 
The library gathered by Frederick, Duke of Urbino, has al- 
ready been spoken of, when a brief notice was given of that 


* We add here some notices of the further progress of the Vatican library. 
Pius IV. (1559-1566) added to it the collection of Cardinal Ridolfo Pio, nephew 
of Alberto Pio, lord of Carpi, and commissioned Onophrius Panvinius to make 
new purchases, Gregory XIII. (1572-1585) enriched it with manuscripts and 
printed books. In 1600 Fulvius Ursinus bequeathed to it his collection, contain- 
ing very important manuscripts, The codices, from the convent of Bobbio, were 
first incorporated with the Vatican—although removed to Rome before—under 
Gregory XV. (1621-1623). A good part of the plundered library of the Elector 
Palatine came to Rome in 1623, but the books were long kept by themselves. 
The manuscripts of this noble collection, which were given to the Pope, amounted 
to 3,240, of which 852 were restored in 1816, and deposited in the University of 
Heidelberg. Of the ducal library at Urbino, an account is given in the text. 
A large portion of the library of Queen Christina of Sweden came to the Vati- 
can, under the name of the Alexandrine, or of the Queen's library, in the reign of 
Alexander VIII. (1689-1691). Another large portion was incorporated afterwards 
into the Vatican by Benedict XIV., under the name of its last proprietor, Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni, with manuscripts collected from other sources. Together these 
contained 5,492 Latin, and 661 Greek manuscripts. The manuscripts of the 
library, all told, are said to amount to 24,000. The number of printed books is 
not very great; some years since it did not exceed 30,000. See die Stadt Rom. 
IL. 2, 302-322. 
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remarkable man. “It is now fourteen years or more,” says 
Vespasian in his life of the duke,* “since he began to collect 
this library, and he has constantly had at Urbino, and Flor- 
ence, and elsewhere, thirty or forty writers” employed in copy- 
ing for him. He began with the Latin poets, and their com- 
mentators, if deserving of being copied. Then all the orators, 
all the grammatical writers, all the historians, that could be 
found, were obtained. In this systematic way a large number 
of the Fathers also, both Greek and Latin, all the important 
humanists, a small number of the Greek writers,—among 
whom Vespasian erroneously includes Menander, and perhaps 
omits many names,—and others besides were added to the col- 
lection. Thus it was principally by copying, and not by pur- 
chases of old manuscripts, that the library seems to have been 
formed. Vespasian extols it on two accounts, on account of 
the splendid binding in crimson and silver, and because all the 
authors were complete. “ Being at Urbino with his lordship,” 
says he, “and having the catalogues of all the libraries in 
Italy,—as the Pope's, that of St. Mark at Florence, that of 
Pavia, and having even sent into England to get a list of the 
library of the University of Oxford (Studio Ossoniense), ¢nd 
comparing them then with the Duke’s, I found them all defi- 
cient in the one point of having some single work endlessly re- 
peated without possessing all the works of the same author en- 
tire, and without possessing, as this did, writers in every de- 
partment.”+ 

The succeeding dukes added to this collection, but when, in 
1620, the dukedom fell to the Popes, the manuscript treasures 
were removed to Rome, while the printed books were scattered. 
In 1657 the manuscripts were united with those of the Vati- 
can, having been kept separate before. The number at Rome 
from this source is said to amount to 1667. 





* Vite, p. 124-129, Mai’s ed. 

+ The Duke died in 1482. This life by Vespasian must have been written not 
long after. The bookseller had long been in business in 1447, when Nicholas be- 
came Pope, and died probably befure 1492. 
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+ 

The library of Alfonso, King of Naples, including the col- 
lections of the learned King Robert in the fourteenth century, 
and increased by Alfonso’s snecessor, Ferdinand, (1458-1493), 
must have been a considerable one, but when Charles VIII. of 
France occupied Naples in 1495, a considerable part of the 
books was carried off to France, and some are known to be in 
the Royal library at Paris. A like destiny befell the collec- 
tion at Pavia, pertaining to the university there, and increased 
by the patronage of the Visconti. Louis XII. of France in 
the year 1500 had it carried into that country. 

Of the library of St. Mark at Venice, it is only necessary to 
say that Cardinal Bessarion’s collection was the nuclens, to 
which important additions were afterwards made, and that the 
edifice for the reception of the books was not commenced, ow- 
ing to the troubles in which the French wars had involved the 
republic, until 1529, when the erection of it was committed to 
the architect Sansovino. 

The only library out of Italy to which we shall call our read- 
ers’ attention, is that founded by Matthias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary. This was formed under the immediate influence 
of humanism by the aid of persons trained in the land of let- 
ters, and had not only attained to its full size but was dis- 
persed also before the age of the revival of learning had 
fully ended. Matthias united, like Duke Frederick of Ur- 
bino, the love of letters, and a considerable share of cultiva- 
tion, toa martial and heroic spirit. Elected King of Hungary 
in 1458, when he was fifteen years old, he founded the Univer- 
sity of Buda in 1465, and began, soon after this time if not be- 
fore, to gather manuscripts, some of them originals, it is said, 
from Constantinople; others, copies taken in Italy. For this 
purpose he employed four scribes at Florence, and set an Ital- 
ian scholar, Thaddeus Ugoletti of Parma, over the charge of 
procuring and arranging his books. At the death of Matthias 
in 1497, 50,000 volumes are said to have been gathered, the 
major part of which must have been in manuscript, if the story 
can be accepted; but the number is without donbt greatly ex- 
aggerated. Under his son the library seems to have been neg- 
lected, if not in part dispersed. The collection, however, con- 
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tinued until the disastrous battle of Mohacz, and the death of 
King Louis in 1526, when the Sultan took possession of Buda, 
and the books were for the most part either carried off or pil- 
laged. Some of them found their way to other libraries, es- 
pecially to those of Vienna, Wolfenbiittel, and Ferrara. But 
the list of manuscripts known to have belonged to this collec- 
tion, amounting in all to one hundred and two, includes few of 
adate anterior to the fifteenth century. We gather from this 
that they were almost altogether copies of older codices made 
after the revival of classical literature. 

Another great event to which vast literary results have 
been attributed was the fall of Constantinople in 1453. We 
have already shown that the importance of this capture, as 
far as humanism is concerned, has been much overrated. At 
present we confine ourselves to some notices of the services 
which fugitive Greeks, who found a refuge after this event in 
Latin Europe, rendered to the study of the old Greek language. 
We may remind our readers that several Greeks, who came 
into Italy some time before this period, flourished for some 
time after it began. Cardinal Bessarion died in 1742, Theo- 
dore Gaza in 1478, George of Trebisond in 1484, and John 
Argyropulus whom Hody incorrectly numbers among the 
fugitives after the sack of Constantinople, about the same 
time. The new exiles came into western Europe under more 
favorable circumstances than their predecessors: countrymen 
were ready to give their assistance; their natural office of 
teaching Greek was more valued, and pity secured them a 
favorable reception. How many turned their feet towards 
Italy we do not know, nor whether the literary class formed 
any considerable part of the whvle body of emigrants, nor 
indeed how many brought manuscripts with them. That the 
impulse towards Greek learning was neither begun nor greatly 
assisted by the fall of the Byzantine capital, we do not doubt. 
And yet in the age itself when these events occurred we find 
a writer of credit, Angiolo, brother of Piero Candido Decem- 
brio, expressing himself thus:* “ After Constantinople had 





* Hody, p. 192, cites the passage. It is from a work entitled de politia lite. 
raria,—a miscellany like the work of Aulus Gellius,—published at Basel in 1526. 
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been taken and its emperor slain, and after the Despot’s bro- 
ther with the remains of the nation had fled to Rome, it is 
scarcely credible how many of our people became almost 
Greeks, as if they were at home in Attica or Achaia.” It is 
undoubtedly true that the knowledge of the literature as well 
as of the philosophy of Greece went on increasing through 
the century, but a number of causes concurred to bring this 
about, such as the patronage of Pope Nicholas V. and of Car- 
dinal Bessarion, the zeal of the scholars of the earlier Greek 
teachers, the printing of Greek grammars and authors. —_ Tira- 
boschi (vii., 1586) cites Bartolommeo Ricci, whose life lay 
between 1190 and 1569, as saying that the Greek language 
had long since penetrated into Germany, Gaul, and even to 
remote Spain, and that in Italy it was now so prevalent 
that it might almost seem to have cast Latin out from its own 
home. “ Many,” he adds, “are found in Italy who cannot 
express themselves at all in Latin, while they have the credit 
of knowing Greek exceedingly well.” As for proficiency in 
Greek beyond the mountains we may adduce the instance of the 
celebrated Reuchlin who had learned that language under Greg- 
ory Tifernas, or from one of his pupils, and from the Spartan, 
Hermonymus, at Paris.* Being at Rome in about the year 
1482, he called upon John Argyropulus in his lecture room, 
before the beginning of his praelection, and saluted him in 
Latin as a stranger. “ Argyropulus asked him ”—the words 
are those of Melanchthon, Reuchilin’s relative,—* to what coun- 
try he pertained and whether he understood Greek. Capnio 
{such was Reuchlin’s literary name suggested by the Greek 
equivalent for the German rauch, smoke] replied that he was 
a German, and not wholly unskilled in the Greek language. 
Argyropulus therefore bids him read a part of a speech in Thucy- 
dides [on which no doubt he was then lecturing] and give the 
sense. Capnio reads in a distinct voice and adds the inter- 
pretation, and when both his style of pronunciation was not 
uncouth, and the sense was well given in fit words, Argy- 





* Reuchlin studied at Paris in 1473, and “ post aliquot annos” heard Hermo- 
nymus at the same place. In 1482 he went to Italy with his patron. 
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ropulus perceived that he was by no means a tyro in Greek, 
and exclaimed with a groan, “Gracia nostra transvolavit 
Alpes.” 

As for the spread of Greek in Italy it is evinced by various 
proofs, by the erection of Greek chairs in many universities ; 
by the teaching of it within monasteries, and at special schools 
in towns where there were no universities ; by the number of 
Italians who gave instructions or prepared works for iastruet- 
ing in the language; by the flourishing state of Greek print- 
ing towards the close of the century ; and by the fact which 
Barkhardt mentions, that certain popes in the next century, 
Paul III. and Paul 1V., were able in their old age to carry 
on conversation in that language,* and who must have acquired 
this facility when they were young, about the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

The sixteenth century had not long passed before*the zeal for 
the study of Greek in Italy began to wane. Whether the dying 
out of the last of the emigrants had anything to do with this, 
as had been supposed, may admit of a doubt. The same causes, 
however, which chilled the humanistic spirit in general, acted 
on Greek literature, such as the satiety of the Italian mind 
with ancient letters, the greater breadth of study and enquiry 
as knowledge began to widen, the awakened interest in Italian 
poetry and in art, together perhaps with a certain exhaustion 
of mind at the close of the long wars. To these as regards the 
study of Greck may be added a dread of an acquaintance with 
the original of the New Testament lest the Vulgate should 
lose authority and respect. Paul Jovius, who died in 1552, 
speaks of the emigration of learning to the north, in these 
words: “ gwum litera non Latine modo, cum pudore nostro 
sed Grace et Hebraice in ecorum terras [i. e., into Germany], 
fatali commigratione transierint.t 

Among the Greeks of the second emigration is probably to be 
included John Andronicus Callistus. At least we hear nothing 
of hin before the year 1454, when he was teaching Greek with 





* Burkhardt, die Cultur der Renaissance, p. 195. 
¢ At the end of his Elogia Literaria. We borrow the citation from Burkhardt. 
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small success at Bologna. In 1469 he was at Rome, under the 
patronage of Cardinal Bessarion, and took a part in the disputes 
between the Platonists and the Aristotelians. “Tle was,” 
says Raphael of Volterra, “after Theodore Gaza, the most 
famous in Greek literature, and perhaps in his mother tongue 
yet more learned than he; for he had read all the authors in 
it, and was a man of universal erudition, as well as versed in 
the Aristotelian philosophy. He lived in Rome with the 
Nicene cardinal [Bessarion], and gave lectures, but with emol- 
uments not equal to his merits. Hence, like most others, of 
the same class of men, he was forced by his poverty to leave 
Rome and remove to Florence, where for some years he taught 
a large concourse of pupils, among whom was Politian. 
Thence he removed to France in the hope of greater gains, 
but soon after died, being now quite old. He was moreover 
infelicitous- in his pronunciation [in the Latin style of his 
lectures ?] and not fit for anything outside of the field of let- 
ters.” His works were of trifling importance. In 1476 he 
made a visit to Greece, and collected there six chests of manu- 
scripts, which were purchased for two hundred “ great ducats 
of gold,” by a delle Torre of Milan. 

The two Lascarises, Constantine, and John or Janus, de- 
serve honorable mention among the Greeks who tanght in 
Italy. They were probably relatives and belonged to a family 
which had held the highest rank in the eastern empire. Con- 
stantine found a refuge first at Milan, where he was patronized 
by Francis Sforza and instructed in Greek his daughter Ippol- 
ita, afterwards married to Alfonse, son of Ferdinand I. king of 
Naples and subsequently for a short time king himself. Las- 
caris may have gone to Naples with his pupil and given lec- 
tures there on Greek, which he certainly did at some period of 
his life. In 1470 he was at Messina on his way into Greece, 
where he had intended to spend the evening of his days, but he 
was so warmly received by the people of that place, and such 
advantageous terms were offered to him, that he abandoned his 
original design, and remained there until his death, which 
happened near the close of thecentury. His school or lectures 
there became so famous that scholars resorted to him from 
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Italian towns, among whom was Peter Bembo of Venice, af- 
terwards the famous cardinal of that name. 

Lascaris composed his Greek grammar or erotemata, it is 
said, for Ippolita Sforza. Of this, as the first book printed in 
Greck, we have spoken already. He also wrote a staall work 
on the Greek writers of Sicily and Calabria. Ile seems to 
have been a very industrious copyist, but produced few origi- 
nal works. 

Janus Lascaris, son of Theodore, a young contemporary of 
Constantine, found refuge at Rome with his father while yet a 
small boy. He must have been born about 1445, since he died 
in or near the year 1535, at the age of 90. Tis studies were 
prosecuted chiefly at the University of Padua, How he spent 
a number of the years of his life, we find no record. About 
1490 he was employed by Lorenzo de’ Medici to collect manu- 
scripts in Greece and the East. He returned from this mission 
after the death of his patron, in 1492, having obtained, as we 
have already seen, some two hundred codices. When he af- 
firms that among his treasures eighty authors were included, 
whose names were not known before in Europe, he must make 
up his list, we should think, principally by counting the small- 
er poets of the anthology, or rhetoricians, or ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, perhaps of the lower empire. Among them, however, 
were some of the Greek orators, which were procured on Mt. 
Athos, as we learn from the preface of Aldus to his edition of 
those writers. Lascaris staid several years after his return 
from Greece at Florence, and there superintended those publi- 
cations of which we have spoken, and introduced that innova- 
tion of printing with capital letters which did not meet with 
general approval. When the power of the Medici at Florence 
suffered an eclipse in 1494, he was kindly received by Charles 
VIIIJ., and accompanied him into France, where he seems not 
to have taught Greek letters, but to have resided in some ca- 
pacity at the court of this King, and of Louis XII. The lat- 
ter sent him in 1502 as his ambassador to his allies in Italy, 
and in 1503 he held this function at Venice, where he staid 
many years. From 1508 onward for some years he is thought 
to have lived at Venice as a private person, and gave instruc- 
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tion to a greater or less degree in Greek. In 1513, Leo the 
tenth, who had known him at Florence, called him to Rome, 
where a school opened for the instruction of Greek youths in 
Greek and Latin was placed under his direction. Here he ed- 
ited, in 1517, ancient scholia of Homer, together with the poet 
himself, and in the next year, scholia on Sophocles and two 
works of Porphyry. In the latter year, 1518, he returned to 
France and codperated with Budeus, the eminent French 
scholar, in making a collection of books for Francis I. at Fon- 
tainebleau. The King, having it in his mind to institute a gym- 
nasium of Greek boys like that at Rome, set Lascaris over this 
business, and sent him to Venice to get recruits. The project 
seems to have amounted to nothing, and after some years—in 
1523—Lascaris appears again at Rome, where another member 
of the Medicean family, Clement VII., was now pope. The 
pope used him as a legate to the Emperor, Charles V., for the 
purpose of urging him to promote union among Christians and 
to make war on the Turks. THis oration delivered at this time 
to the Emperor is extant in French. He now returned to 
France for the third time, and again in 1534 revisited Rome, 
at the solicitation of Pope Paul II., but died the next year 
Janus Lascaris seems to have had but little of the Greek about 
him. He was a man of affairs and acceptable to princes. Te 
wrote but little, and what he wrote wasof no great importance. 

Far more laborious as a scholar was Demetrius Chalcon- 
dyles, who is said to have been born at Athens, and who ap. 
peared in Italy a little before the fall of Constantinople, about 
the year 1447. Fora while he tanght in Perugia, then was 
employed by Pope Nicholas in translating from the Greek, and 
in 1471 was called to Florence to teach his native language as 
the suecessor of John Argyropulus. Just before the death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 1492, he left Florence for Milan, where 
he died, over eighty years of age, in 1510. Ilis stay at Flor- 
ence was disturbed, according to Paul Jovius, whom Hody 
follows, by jealousies between him and Politian, who was also 
employed in giving praelections in Greek, but Tiraboschi ques- 
tions the story. Invited to Milan by Ludovico Sforza, he 
seems there to have been a successful and highly esteemed 
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teacher. He wrote agrammar and nothing else of importance ; 
but his labors as an editor and corrector of editions of Greek 
books, together with his instructions, place him among the 
most useful of his countrymen. 

Marcus Musurus, who resembles Chalcondyles in many re- 
spects, the son of a Greek merchant, was born at Retimo, in 
Crete, about 1470. He received his education under Jolin 
Lascaris, and as a teacher is first heard of in the chair of Greek 
literature at Padua, between 1503 and 1509. Erasmus became 
acquainted with him there, and calls him “marvelously well 
skilled in Latin, which scarcely any other Greek attained to,” 
as well as very much given to the study of philosophy. Driven 
from Padua by the war of the holy league, he betook himself 
to Venice, where for a number of years he instructed in Greek 
by appointment from the Venetian authorities, and with great 
success. In 1517, Leo X. called him to Rome, and made him 
Bishop of Malvasia, in Peloponnesus. He died, however, not 
an aged man, in the same year. Of the great aid which he 
gave to the elder Aldus in the publication of Greek classics, 
we have spoken in another place. For other Greeks, as Her- 
monymus, Balsamo, Zachary Calliergus, a printer, and so on, 
the reader, if he consult Hody, will tind little more than a cat- 
alogue of names. The thoroughly Latinized Greeks, Marullus 
and Rallus, Latin poets, are mentioned elsewhere. 

With these Greeks, who alone among the later emigrants oc- 
cupied a prominent place, we will bring into company two or 
three oecidentals, whose labors lay chiefly in the same direc- 
tion. One of these, whose name has already been mentioned, 
was Giovanni Crestone or Crastone, a Carmelite monk, and a 
native of Piacenza. How and where he learned Greck it does 
not appear. On his vocabulary H. Stephanus passes the criti- 
cism that his explications are dry, that he makes no citations 
from authors, and gives but slight notices of the constructions 
of the verb. In short his was the first attempt to prepare a 
Greek lexicon, and was somewhat rude. Some of the earliest 
Greek books which issued from the press of Milan were cor- 
rected by him. 
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To Fra Urbano of Belluno we have referred as the author of 
the first Greck grammar written in the Latin language. This 
man, whose complete name was Urbano Valeriano Bolzano, 
was born in 1443, and died, £1 years old, in 1524. Heentered 
a Minorite convent in early youth, and spent most of his life 
at Venice, occupied in part in teaching Greek, for which he 
declined receiving any pay from his scholars. For a time he 
is said to have been the preceptor of Giovanni de’ Medici, after- 
wards Leo X. He was a great traveler on foot, visited Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine,* went to the top of Etna 
twice, observed attentively the noticeable objects on his way, 
especially those relating to the ancient world, and kept an itin- 
erary of his wanderings. He was altogetlier unambitious ; hav- 
ing been appointed guardian of his convent, he laid down this 
honor as soon as he could, and refused all others. His gram- 
mar, first published in 1497, was afterwards enlarged, and passed 
through a number of editions. 

Guarino of Favera, near Camerino, or as he called himself, 
Varino Favorino (Favorinus), was a scholar of John Lascaris, 
and of Politian at Florence, and made such proficiency in 
Greek that he was selected by Lorenzo de’ Medici as a precep- 
tor in that language of his son Giovanni. He was entrusted 
also with the charge of the family library. He became a 
Benedictine monk, of the congregation of St. Sylvester, and 
gave himself to a life of study, the fruits of which appeared in 
the Thesaurus Cornucopia «t Horti Adonidis, to which we 
have already referred. In this grammatical work he was aided 
by Carlo Antinori of Florence, Urbano, and Politian. An- 
other work of his was a translation of Apophthegms collected 
by him from Greek sources, which was first printed at Rome 
in 1517. This was followed by his Magnum et perutile Dic- 
tionarium, first published at the same place in 1523, which 
contains extracts from Greek lexicographers, and is an improve- 
ment on that of Crestone. Favorino for his learning was made 
Bishop of Nocera in 1514, and died in 1527. 





* On page 150 of his grammar, in the Venice edition of 1566, he gives an in- 
scription which he saw himself at Constantinople in the hippodrome. 
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Here we will subjoin a few brief notices of those scholars in 
this age, who, without much genius, and for the most part with- 
out the characteristic faults of the earlier humanists, acted a 
principal part, by means of their teachings and their writings, 
in diffusing a knowledge of the ancient classics through Italy. 
From this list we separate those who were distinguished in 
some particular branch, like Latin verse or the study of an- 
cient philosophy, as well as those who were eminent both in 
scholarship and in elegant literature. Most of these will find 
their place when we come to consider the chief centers of lite- 
rary culture and effort, such as Florence and Rome. 

George Merula, as he called himself in Latin, his family 
name being Merlani, of the same import, was born at Alessan- 
dria della Paglia, a Milanese village about 1424, and had 
Francis Filelphus for one of his instructors. THe tanght the 
humanities for about forty years, nearly half of that time 
in Milan and half in Venice, spending a short time also in 
Pavia, and died in 1494, The learned printer Minuziano 
was one of his scholars. Te was one of the more laborious 
editors and annotators of the Latin authors. His editio prin- 
ceps of the ret rusticw scriptores—Cato, Varro, Columella, 
and Palladius Rutiliuns—was printed by Nicolas Jenson, at 
Venice, in 1472. The edition of Plautus, published at the 
same place and in the same year, passed under his super- 
vision, and was formerly supposed to be the editio princeps of 
that author, but it is now known that there was an earlier. 
He also corrected or edited, with commentaries, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, Ansonius, the declamations of Quintilian, as it is said, 
and other classics. Tiraboschi attributes to him the discovery 
at Bobbio, in the convent of Scotch Benedictines, of many 
manuscripts in 1494. He was the author of an unfinished 
history of Milan, written in good Latin, without mach histori- 
cal criticism, and of a history of the siege of Scutari by the 
Turks, entitled Bellum Scodrense. We passed in his day for a 
learned and able man, but was an Ishmaelite among the hu- 
manists. He published two bitter letters against his master 
Filelfo, because he had censured him for using Z'ureos instead 
of Turcas. He made a fierce criticism on Domitius Calderi- 
us, because he had somehow shown a suspicion that Merulan 
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was a poor H]ellenist. He had a quarrel with one of the oddest 
men of that day, Galeotto of Narni,in which he seems to have 
run into billingsgate. With Politian, also, he fell out, because 
although that eminent scholar put him before Calderinus, he 
yet combatted some of his opinions. Merula at his death, 
says Tiraboschi, wished to obliterate the letters which record 
this dispute, but they appear among those of Politian, and 
show the great superiority of the latter. 

Domitius Calderinus, born about 1446 in the Veronese ter- 
ritory, was called, as a public professor, to Rome in the ponti- 
ficate of Paul IL., and died of the plague there in 1478. He 
had the title of an apostolical secretary. The early age of 
thirty-two, at which he died, did not prevent him from editing 
and commenting upon a number of Latin classics. lis com- 
mentaries on Martial, Juvenal, Virgil, Statius, and Propertius, 
have appeared in print, and he wrote also on the Metamo- 
phoses and Ibis of Ovid, on Persius, Suetonius, Silius Italicus, 
and the letters of Cicero to Atticus, as well as miscellaneous 
observations upon different authors. In addition to these 
labors he translated part of Pausanias, corrected the geography 
of Ptolemy with the help of manuscripts,—a work published 
just after his death,—and wrote a confutation of the attack 
on Plato by George of Trebisond as well as a reply to George 
Merula’s critique of his Martial. De was regarded, by his 
contemporaries, as a man of abilities, and probably would have 
stood in the front rank of the humanists, if a longer life had 
been allotted to him. 

Philip Beroaldus the elder, of noble extraction, born at 
Bologna in 1453, after teaching in several towns of Italy and 
at Paris, was recalled to his native city, and filled the chair of 
belles-lettres there during the rest of his life. The first part 
of his life was licentious. His character was amiable and 
friendly, but Merula quarreled with him because he was a 
friend of Poelitian. He died in 1505. His editions of Latin 
classics are numerous, among which we name Pliny the 
elder, with brief notes,—a juvenile work, prepared when 
he was nineteen, and published in 1476,—notes on Servius the 
commentator of Virgil, Propertius, Suetonius, Apuleius, and 
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Lucan. Neither his style as a Latinist, nor his critical skill, 
nor his method, deserve commendation. 

His relative, of tlie same name, called the younger, born at 
the same place in 1472, and a favorite scholar of the elder 
Beroaldus, began his professional career at the age of twenty- 
six, and in 1514 was put at the head of the Roman academy. 
Cardinal John de’ Medici made him one of his secretaries, and 
when pope, apppointed him head librarian of the Vatican. 
He died in 1518. He edited the five first books of the annals of 
Tacitus, and, in an age flooded with Latin poetry, published 
three books of odes and one of epigrams in that language, 
which show, it is said, considerable genius, and were translated 
five times into French. 

George Valla of Piacenza, a relative perhaps of Lorenzo 
Valla, a scholar of the Greek Andronicus, and a teacher at 
Pavia, Venice, and perhaps at Milan, made Venice his prin- 
cipal abode, where he was put into prison for a time on some 
political account, and where he suddenly died in the midst of 
a course of lectures on the Tusculan Questions, about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. He was a man of unusually 
great attainments. His principal work is entitled de expeten- 
dis et fugiendis rebus, which was published by his son through 
the press of Aldus in 1501. “ This,” says M. Libri, “is an 
encyclopedia, distinguished from preceding ones, by the fact 
that the author derives his materials from Greek and Latjn 
writers, to the exclusion of the Arabs and the writers of the 
middle age; the mathematical sciences here occupy a very 
considerable place, and in this respect the work merits par- 
ticular attention. Valla has given a treatise on conic sections: 
I know of no earlier treatise written in Europe by a Christian, 
after the renaissance.”* Valla also translated several works 
in philosophy or medicine from the Greek, worked on the 
rhetorical treatises of Cicero and of other Latin writers, and 
composed treatises on eloquence, which was the branch he 
especially taught. He was in company with Hermolaus Bar- 
barus the younger, when, according to a noted story, a demon 





* Libri Hist. des Sciences Mathemat. en Italie, ii, 272. 
VOL, XXIV. 29 
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appeared, and, in a low feeble voice answered questions concern- 
ing the meaning of the entelecheia of Aristotle. Of Hermolaus 
we spoke in the first part of this essay, while mentioning 
other members of the same family. 

Annius—such was his assumed Latin name, instead of 
Giovanni Nanni—of Viterbo, born about 1432, became a 
Dominican, and three years before his death, which took place 
in 1502, was made Master of the Sacred Palace by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. Besides his other works, which are chiefly theolo- 
gical, he published in 1498 antiquitatum wariarum cum com- 
mentariis, ete., in which he professes to give extracts from a 
number of ancient historians unknown before, such as Bero- 
sus, Fabius Pictor, and Manetho. His own age was not 
completely deceived by these extracts, and the only questiun 
now is whether this man was an impostor or imposed upon. 
There is no proof of the latter. A scholar of our own time has 
entered the same path of knavery in his forgeries of Sanchu- 
niathon’s history. 

Marcantonio Coccio, born in 1436, at a place in the Roman 
Campagna, was educated at Rome, and after the affectation of 
the times took the name of Sabellicus from the Sabine country 
near which he was born. Sabellico began his learned career at 
Udine in Friuli, as professor of eloquence about 1475. Llere 
he composed a work in six books, entitled de vetustate Aqui- 
lejw. After about 1454 he spent his life at Venice in the 
same employment, and received from the Signoria the appoint- 
ment of public librarian. In 1487 he published a part of his 
history of Venice, a hasty, uncritical, and incomplete work, 
which was followed by a universal history from the creation to 
1503, entitled L?hapsodia historiarum, a production much 
applauded at the time despite its style and want of judgment. 
He edited Pliny the elder, Valerius Maximus, Livy, Horace, 
Justin, Florus, etc., and wrote many minor works. Ie was a 
principal member of the Venetian academy, of which we pro- 
pose to speak in another place. He died in 1506, and was 
succeeded as histuriographer of Venice by Andrea Navagero, of 
whom mention is made in another place. 


Rafaello Maffei of Volterra (Raphael Volaterranus), born 
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in that city in 1551, died in Romein 1522. This quiet scholar 
is known by his encyclopedic work, entitled Commentariorwm 
urbanorum libri 33, which treats, in the early books, of geog- 
raphy, then of illustrious men, and in the latter books of the 
sciences known at that period. In his geographical books the dis- 
coveries of the Spaniards and Portuguese are narrated. 

Celio Calcagnini of Ferrara, Honestissimo patre natus sed in- 
certa matre, says Paul Jovius, saw the light first in 1479. At 
first he served in the army of the Emperor Maximilian and in 
that of Pope Julius IL., and was also employed in negotiations ; 
then embracing ecclesiastical life he became a canon of the 
church of Ferrara, and held the chair of belles lettres in the 
University of that place. He was reckoned among the most 
learned men of the time. Many of his works treat of anti- 
quarian subjects, as those de rebus dgyptiacis, de re nautica, 
de talorum tesserarum et caleulorum iudis, Others pertain 
to morals, philosophy, and politics. He is remarkable for dar- 
ing to speak depreciatingly of Cicero. Ile sustained as a 
hypothesis accounting for celestial phenomena “ guod calum 
stat ct terra movetur,” without, however, abandoning the re- 
ceived svstem. 

Lilio Gregorio Giraldi (Lilius Gyraldus), another native of 
Ferrara, born in 1479, after being educated there in the learn- 
ed languages and law, appears to have sought employment in 
various parts of Italy. At Naples he formed an acquaintance 
with the wits and poets of Southern Italy. At Carpi he spent 
some time with the learned lord of that place, Alberto Pio, 
and there in 1593 wrote his dialogues on the ancient poets, 
At Milan in 1507 he acquired a better knowledge of the Greek 
langnage. There he made the acquaintance of the Rangoni, 
a noble family of Modena, and became the tutor of Ercole 
Rangone, who was afterwards Cardinal. With him he went to 
Rome and lived in the Vatican palace, where he seems to 
have tanght other young persons besides. He stayed at Rome 
through the reigns of Leo X., Adrian VI., and Clement VIL., 
hoping for preferment, but getting nothing except the office 
of an apostolical protonotary from the pope, the gout from 
his questionable mode of life, and the loss of his property and 
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books from the sack of Rome in 1527. To crown ail, his pro- 
tector, Cardinal Rangone, died, and in these straits he retired 
to northern Italy, first to Mirandola, where his friend and host, 
John Francis Picus, was, ere long, murdered by his relatives, 
and then to Ferrara, where Calcagnini and others befriended 
him. He died in 1552. Of his works, the principal are the 
Historia de Diis Gentium, the Historia Poetarum, the Dialogi 
Duo de poetis nostrorum temporum, and several works on clas- 
sical antiquities. 

Gianpaolo Parisio, better known by his altered name of 
Aulus Janus Parrasius, was born at Cosenza in 1470, acquir- 
ed his taste for belles lettres, it is probable, from the Academy 
of Pontanus at Naples, and removed to Rome when the French 
invaded Naples, and thence to Milan, where he married a 
daughter of the Greek, Chacondyles, and was chosen public 
Professor of Eloquence. He left Milan in discredit about 
1505, taught at Vicenza, then retired for a time to his 
birth-place, and in 1514 was called to be a professor in the 
Roman gymnasium enlarged by Leo X. Here his state of 
health rendering his stay shert, he retired again to Cosenza, and 
died there in 1534, His principal work is entitled De Qua- 
sitis per epistolam, a miscellany on passages of the ancient 
classics and subjects of history and of antiquities. He com- 
mented on Claudian de raptu Proserpinw, on Ovid’s Her- 
oids, on Horace’s art of poetry, on Cicero’s oration for Milo. 
He also wrote a compend of rhetoric. 

Ambrogio da Calepio, of a noble family in Bergamo, and 
born there about 1535, entered into the Augustinian order, 
and spent his whole life in study until his death in 1511. 
The fruit of his labor was a dictionary well known by his 
Latinized name of Calepinus, which was long the leading 
Latin lexicon through Europe. Three editions appeared in 
his lifetime, and very many afterwards. 

Raphael Regius (Rafaello Regio), a Bergamese by birth, 
reached no very high name, but in several points affords an 
excellent illustration of the spirit of the times. A Sicilian 
named Cataldo, having been called to read on rhetoric at 
Padua, and proving unfit for his work, Regius challenged 
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him to a public dispute, and by the common voice of the 
scholars got his chair from him. Here he taught four years, 
when by fraud, as he alleges, Giovanni Calfurnio stole away 
his professorship in turn. He now waged a virulent war of 
words against his rival, biting him in notes on Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and both there and elsewhere uttering most 
insulting and probably false charges against him. From 
Padua he went to Venice and there committed his notes on 
Ovid to the press, but his printer having allowed them to be 
altered, Regius attacked him by a judicial process. Other 
works of his published at Venice were commentaries on the 
libri ad Herennium, and on Quintilian, and some transla- 
tions from the Greek. He was restored to his professorship at 
Padua in 1503, and there Erasmus saw him about 1506. In 
one of his letters, the great humanist of the north thus speaks: 
“T saw nobody of distinction at Padua, save Raphael Regius, 
a man advanced in years, but enjoying a green and vigorous 
old age. He was then, I think, not under seventy, and yet 
in the most inclement weather, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he went to hear Marcus Musurus, who was Greek pro- 
fessor there, and who lectured the whole year through, 
scarcely intermitting his lectures four days in all. Young 
men could not endure the rigors of the winter, but the old 
Regius was driven away from the lecture room neither by 
shame nor by fear.” He continued to lecture at Padua or at 
Venice until 1515, and died in 1520 at the latter city. In his 
last years Regius held a public disputation with a literary 
adversary in one of the churches of Venice upon the question, 
which had already set humanists at loggerheads, of the rela- 
tive merits of Cicero and Quintilian. 

Celius Rhodiginus, as he called himself, after the Latin 
name of his birth place Rovigo, his family name being Richieri, 
was born about 1460, attached himself to the French interest, 
and was driven around in the wars from one university in Lom- 
bardy to another. He finally died of chagrin, it is said, in 
1525, when his patron, Francis I. of France, fell into Spanish 
hands at Pavia. His principal work was Antiquarum Lee- 
tionum libri XVL1., first published at Venice in 1516, to which 
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fourteen more were added by his nephew in the Basel edition 
of 1559. This is a collection of notes on passages of Greek 
and Latin writers, more learned than critical, relating to bot- 
any, medicine, antiquities, and other departments of knowledge. 

Alexander ab Alexandro (Alesandro Alesandri), a Neapoli- 
tan (1461—1523), educated at Rome under Calderino and 
others, after pursuing for a while the profession of an advocate, 
gave himself to study, the fruits of which were his Dies 
Genialis, published first at Rome in 1522. This isa confused 
magazine of remarks principally relating to grammar and an- 
tiquities. 

Taddeo Ugoletti, of Parma, edited the Declamations of Quin- 
tilian for the first time, gave to the world an edition of Auso- 
nius in 1499, annotated Plautus (1510), and brought to light 
the eclognes of Cualpurnius (entire) and of Nemesian, as 
well as some fragments of Petronius Arbiter. But he is best 
known, as one of the chief agents employed by the humanistic 
king, Matthias Corvinus, in collecting his library.* This 
charge he could not have laid down long before the death of 
Corvinus in 1497, for two years later he speaks in his preface 
to Ausonius of having sustained it “ aliquot abhine annis.” 

The scholars whom we have named and their class gen- 
erally differ from the earlier humanists in several particulars. 
First they made learning more the end and not the means to 
admiration. Again they had, or seem to have had, less genius 
and less taste, less of a bold, self-relying adventurous spirit 
than their predecessors. They were more learned because 
they had means of becoming so in a far greater degree, but in 
the whole crowd of them, scarcely one could coinpare with 
Valla or Filelfo. On the whole the humanistic spirit is 
passing over into the scholarly, or into the pedantic, but is 
losing its froth and sparkling quality in the transition. 

We now proceed to consider the state of learning in those 
centers of Italian refinement, from which leading influences 





* In his dedicatory letter prefixed to his edition of Quintilian’s Declama- 
tions, he speaks of Lorenzo Valla as the first to give out commentaries on 
classical authors. 
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went throngh the less important parts of the peninsula. Flor- 
ence, us the Athens of Italy at the beginning of our present 
period, will naturally claim our attention first, and Rome, 
where literature and art held their Olympian festival at the 
end of the period, will be our final stopping place. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, as we have seen,.was banished from 
Florence in 1433. The next year an extraordinary commission 
or balia appointed by the people restored him and his fellow 
exiles to their old rights, and imprisoned or drove into banish- 
ment the principal members of the Albizzi faction. Cosimo had 
the commanding influence at Florence from this time until his 
death in 1464. The leading features of his policy were to form 
a close connexion with the able condottiere, Francis Sforza, 
who in 1450 became predominant at Milan; to keep the balance 
of power in the hands of Florence, while Milan and Venice in 
the north of Italy were naturally rivals, and Rome and Naples 
in the south; to prevent any other members of his faction 
from becoming too important, and to secure moderation and 
subordination within the faction itself. Ilis power may be 
called the commencement of a tyranny observing as yet the 
forms of law. Whenever circumstances demanded it, a balia 
voted by a popular assembly confined the right of electing 
magistrates to a few persons, and disfranchised or even exiled 
the suspected; and the assemblies of the people from which 
these dictatorial committees proceeded were mere shams, for 
the dominant faction excluded from them all on whom depend- 
ence could not be placed. 

As Cosimo grew old and feeble he withdrew in part from 
public affairs, and saw with anxiety that those members of his 
party whom he was obliged to trust were not wise or upright, 
while his son Pietro was quite an inferior person. In his old 
age, as it is said, he sought consolation from the Platonic phi- 
losophy, of which his young protegé, Marsilius Ficinus, was 
beconiing a master. A few days before his death Ficinus was 
at his side, and “ from bewailing the lot of humanity he began 
to exult in the prospect of that happier state to which he felt 
himself approaching. Ficinus replied by citing corresponding 
sentiments from the Athenian sages, and particularly from 
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Xenocrates; and the last task imposed by Cosimo on his 
philosophic attendant was to translate from the Greck the 
treatise of that author on death.”* 

Pietro de’ Medici, a man in feeble health, overlived his father 
about five years. One of his first measures was to require 
payment of the debts due to the family estate, which had been 
an important prop of Cosimo’s political influence. The advice 
under which he took this step was, according to Machiavelli, 
that of an insidions enemy under the garb of a friend. The 
result was to reduce many of the partisans of the house to 
bankruptcy, and to divide the party, a portion of which aimed 
at restoring the old republican forms, in order that, as Macchia- 
velli says, “the city might govern itself by magistrates, and 
not by the counsels of a few.” In the end a balia composed of 
some creatures of Pietro exiled the other or Soderini faction, 
who made vain attempts, under the protection of Venice, to 
return, and by force of arms expel Pietro and his friends. 
Pietro died in 1459. His want of health and the youth of his 
sons prevented Florence from occupying that position of a 
central power in Italy which she had taken under Cosimo. 

Lorenzo, son of Pietro, was now twenty years of age, and 
Giuliano, the other son, sixteen. Their education had 
been carefully conducted under the best scholars and teachers 
to be found in Florence. Christopher Landino, the public 
professor of belles lettres and eloquence, seems to have had the 
leading part in shaping their minds, while John Argyropulus 
taught them, or at least taught Lorenzo, in Greek, ethics, and 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and Marsilio Ficino instructed 
him in Platonism. As they had no hereditary rights to lord- 
ship over Florence, their age would readily have served as a 
pretext for setting them aside, had not the Medicean party felt 
that an acknowledged head was necessary for their own pre- 
servation, and that no head outside of the family would be 





Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici, I., 80, ed. of Phil. The dialogue Axiochus is intended, 
* which was falsely attributed to Xenocrates. Having cited Roscoe, we will add 
hat deep views on the re! gious aspects of this age, comprehencion of politics, 
and even an impartial estimate of his hero, must not be expected from this 


elegant biographer. 
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sure of support within the city or abroad, or would be able 
to return support to its partisans. Lorenzo therefore was con- 
stituted in effect the leader of the party and the controller of 
affairs at Florence. The way of managing so as to govern the 
State in the interests of this faction was the same as it had 
been before. Balias appointed by sham and pecked assemblies 
of the people bronght the appointing power into the hands of 
afew. To call this a free government would be ridiculous, 
and yet it was a mild regime, so long as the security of the 
reigning interest required no especial severity: it was the 
tyranny of a faction which wished to pay some respect to the 
laws,—a rule many times preferable to that of the tyrants who 
then reigned in Milan and other parts of Italy. 

For some years no dangers, foreign or domestic, disturbed 
the quiet of Florence. In 1471, a visit to Lorenzo made by 
the Duke of Milan, with a brilliant train, gave rise to expen- 
sive festivities; and it isin connexion with this occurrence that 
Machiavelli notices an increasing licentiousness in the habits of 
young Florentines of wealth and standing. From this time 
until the conspiracy of the Pazzi in 1478, no event of import- 
ance occurred except the quarrel with Volterra, which ended in 
its sack and subjugation. The conspiracy of the Pazzi derives 
its name from a Florentine family, which belonged originally to 
the country nobility, and after being brought into the city, had 
become incorporated among the citizens, and gained great 
wealth by commerce. One of the family was now the hus- 
band of a grand-daughter of Cosimo. Another of its mem- 
bers had been stripped unjustly of an inheritance, under the 
forms of law, by the Medicean party, and the jealousy excited 
by the family wealth had aroused their ill-will. In this ill-will 
Francesco de’ Pazzi, who removed to Rome and became the 
banker of Pope Sixtus IV., largely shared. At Rome he be- 
came intimate with a worthless nephew of the pope, whose 
hostility to the Medici had been excited by their attempts to 
prevent his acquisition of Imola. The plot to assassinate Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano was devised between these two men, and 
they found Sixtus IV. ready to engage in it with them, for his 
resentment had been aroused by the assistance which Florence 
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afforded to Niccold Vittelli, Seignor of Citta di Castello, a 
town within the Pope’s territory. A fourth conspirator was 
Francesco Salviati, newly appointed Archbishop of Pisa, who 
belonged to an exiled family, and whose ecclesiastical authority 
the Medici refused to acknowledge. It was expected also that 
the King of Naples would lend his aid. We pass by the sub- 
ordinates, merely adding that one of Poggio’s sons was to have 
a part in the execution. The plot was a flagitions one, dicta- 
ted by private malignity; but we sce no harm in an attempt to 
restore the liberties of Florence, such as this has been some- 
times falsely represented to be, for the Medicean policy had 
really overturned the popular form of government. 

The details of the plot were as flagitious as the general 
scheme. Thi assassination was to be perpetrated in church, at 
the time, as some report, of the elevation of the host. Giuli- 
ano, the milder and gentler of the brothers, was killed; Lo- 
renzo, by the aid of his attendants, escaped with wounds only. 
A noteworthy incident in the arrangements was that when a 
man of blood, to whom was entrusted the killing of Lorenzo, 
found that a sacred time and place were chosen for the deed, 
he shrunk from engaging in it, and two priests, who had too 
much to do with sacred things to be disturbed by any such 
scruples, were put into his place. As Lorenzo escaped from 
their daggers, the whole thing had no other result than to ruin 
those of its authors who could be found. Most of the Pazzi 
were killed or fled. The Archbishop of Pisa, Salviati, failing 
in an attempt to gain possession of the government house and 
the persons of the authorities, was secured and hanged up at 
once, with a number of his helpers. About seventy persons 
suffered death, first or Jast, for their part in these transactions, 

The issue of this plot was to cement the control of the Me- 
dicean family in the State, and to involve Florence in war 
with Rome, Naples, and their allies. Sixtus IV., inflamed with 
anger, threatened to put all Florence under the ban, if within 
a month Lorenzo, the gonfaloniere, the priors, and the mem- 
bers of the balia were not handed over to the spiritual courts 
for the summary punishment inflicted on ecclesiastical persons. 
Lorenzo on this called a meeting of the principal citizens, and 
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offered to give himself up rather than to expose-the city to the 
evils of war, but they altogether rejected his offer. A new 
bull declared the Florentines excommunicated, and forbade all 
the faithful to hold intercourse with them. 

The war, which was of trifling account, came to an end, as 
far as Naples was concerned, in March, 1450, when Lorenzo 
persuaded the King that it was for his interests to make a 
peace. He theretore left the pope, and other parties to the 
league against Florence, in the lurch; and as various changes 
in events had been disadvantageous to the pope’s policy, Six- 
tus also consented to a peace,—when Florence confessed its 
wrong in hanging up ecclesiastics without authority, and the 
ambassadors did penance and received absolution. From this 
time until the death of Sixtus, in 1484, the peace between the 
parties was undisturbed, and his successor, Innocent VIIL, 
maintained as long as he lived friendly relations with Lorenzo 
and Florence. The pope and the great Florentine died within 
less than four months of one another, the latter in April, the 
former in July, 1492. 

Soon after the peace with Naples, a new change in the con- 
stitution of Florence gave still more security, as it would ap- 
pear, to the power of the Medici. By a balia then appointed, 
a council of seventy had the decision in the first instance, be- 
fore any executive officers, of all «ffairs of State. To them 
was committed the appointment of the public authorities, and 
the supreme control of the public funds.* 

The latter years of Lorenzo were visited with bodily infirm- 
ities, for the relief of which he made fruitless visits to several 
of the warm baths of Italy. At length he retired to one of 
his country-houses, and died in April, 1792. A letter from 
Politian, who was with him, written to Giacopo Antiquario of 
Milan, in May of the same year, records the leading particn- 
lars of his last days, and is, perhaps, bating the strain of eulo- 
gy natural for a l:umanist towards his chief friend and bene- 
factor, as reliable as most accounts of the death of public men. 
The day before Lorenzo’s decease there was a sudden collapse 





* Comp. Leo’s Gesch, v. Italien, iv. 401. 
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of his powers, and a priest was summoned to prepare him for 
death. As the priest’s approach with the host was announced, 
the sick man insisted that he would meet his Lord: “ far be it 
from me to suffer it that my Jesus who made me, who re- 
deemed me, should come even to my bed.” Being carried to 
meet the sacrament, he is made to exclaim, amidst other words: 
* Dost thou, O most kind Jesus, deign to visit thy most worth- 
less servant? But why say I servant? rather thine enemy, 
and that, too, most ungrateful, who, loaded by thee with so 
many favors, have never been obedient to thy word, and have 
so often injured thy Majesty. Turn away, I beseech thee and 
entreat thee, thy face from my sins, so that when I shall stand 
before thy bar, whither I feel that I am clearly summoned, let 
not my sin be punished, but let it be forgiven for the merits of thy 
cross.” Then after taking the wafer, and giving directions to 
his son Pietro, he calls Politian to him, and embracing him, 
tenderly enquires where John Picus is. Te is told that Picus, 
fearing that a visit might be disturbing, had kept himself at 
Florence. Lorenzo desires to have him sent for, and on his ar- 
rival, says that he should die more willingly if he could first 
see so good a friend. A pleasant colloquy takes place between 
the dying man and the two scholars. “I could wish,” says he, 
“my death had been deferred until I had entirely completed 
your library.” Scarcely had Picus gone, when Jerome of 
Ferrara [Savonarola], a man renowned for learning and sance- 
tity, and a noble preacher of the heavenly doctrine, enters the 
chamber. He exhorts Lorenzo to keep the faith. He replies 
that he keeps it without wavering. He exhorts him to pur- 
pose to live henceforth as purely as possible. He answers that 
he will do so with all earnestness. He bids him bear death 
with equanimity. He says, nothing will be more agreeable to 
him if such is the will of God. The man was now retiring, 
when Lorenzo added, “ Ho, father, your blessing, before you 
depart. At the same time, with head and face bent down- 
wards, putting on the aspect of sincere devoutness, he answer- 
ed duly and in the full use of his memory to the words and 
prayers of the other, not moved even in the slightest degree by 
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the grief of surrounding friends which now burst forth and was 
suppressed no longer.” 

This narrative of Politian is followed by Roscoe, who, how- 
ever, adds in an illnatured way, that Savonarola made the 
visit “ for factions purposes.” There is another account of this 
interview, which is given by Count Gianfrancesco Pico, ne- 
phew of John Picus, which Sismondi, who throughout passes 
unfavorable judgments on the Medici, is disposed to follow. 
Savonarola, now prior of St. Mark at Florence, was sent for 
to receive the confession of the dying man. Heasked whether 
he adhered to the true faith and received a favorable answer. 
He then required a promise of restitution of any property of 
others which might be unjustly withheld from them. Then 
he demanded that Lorenzo should restore the republic, if he 
lived, to its old state of freedom, to whom he made no reply 
and so received no absolution. This is like Savonarola, who 
no doubt regarded Lorenzo as an elegant worldling, and a foe 
of the liberties of the State. But the express statement of 
Politian that the sacrament was administered befure, and that 
the priest gave a parting blessing, together with the absence 
of all bitterness towards him, which would have peeped out if 
he had played such a part towards the dying man, show that 
the first account, which is from an eye witness, is also more 
probable in itself. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici had a fortunate and rare union cf quali- 
ties in his character. He was sagacious, prudent, and_self- 
governed; free from pride although fond of display ; decent 
in his life and notwithstanding a charge of licentiousness made 
against him by Machiavelli, yet, even in this respect, so far as 
is known, without a blemish. If he seldom had an important 
part to act in politics, yet in the few critical periods of his life 
he showed wisdoin and judgment. He was placed at the head 
of Florence practically as a prince inheriting family influence, 
but in name as a private citizen on an equality with the rest. 
Had he given up his hereditary position, probably he and his 
party would have had the fate to live as exiles like the Albizzi 
and the Strozzi. Had he pressed forward to take the name of 
sole authority, his life would have been the forfeit for the 
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attempt. He thus had to walk a narrow path, and tried to 
transmit to his son Pictro the lesson he could not learn that 
he was merely a private citizen. 

His tastes extended through all the branches of literature 
and art. No mean poet himself, if not one of the revivers of 
Italian poetry, which had so much suffered from an exclusive 
humanistic leaning, he enjoyed the poetry of others, whether 
grave, gay, or ludicrous. He relished the society of literary 
men, and entered with sympathy into their studies. There 
were few to whom he felt more drawn than to Politian, Mar- 
silius Ficinus, and John Picus of Mirandola. His acquaint- 
ance with the Platonic philosophy was not, perhaps, very 
profound, but he greatly enjoyed discussions which involved 
the principles of that school. Allthe arts found him posseszed 
of a sensitive soul. He admired and cherished the early marks 
of talent in Michael Angelo Buonarotti, he raised a bust to 
the memory of Giotto in one of the churches of Florence, 
employed Filippo Lippi, the younger, in decorating one of his 
country seats, loved scenery and gardening, collected antiques, 
of various kinds, established a school for the study of the an- 
tique, and had so much repute of skill in architecture that the 
king of Naples consulted him about his plans, and took a 
friendly interest in every kind of talent. Eloquence also at- 
tracted him. For a distinguished preacher, Mariano of Ge- 
nazzano, he built a monastery and enjoyed both his serinons 
and his conversation. Mr. Roscoe attributes it to his influence 
that Savonarola was sent to Florence by the Dominican order. 

Lorenzo's family life was creditable to him. With his wife, 
although the marriage was one of convenience, he lived on 
terms of affection and respect. He joked and played with his 
children, of whom seven by Madame Clarice lived to grow up; 
and indeed he was fond of humor, made many bon mots him- 
self, and abounded in pleasantries when he mingled with the 
people. 

It may be made a question how far he was a patron of let- 
ters and of art. Mr. Roscoe seems to assume that everybody 
in Florence, who was distinguished for any kind of genius or 
skill, was fostered by him, if not helped by him into support 
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and fame. But the truth is, we believe, that while he did 
much to advance the culture of his time by his patronage, and 
more by his countenance and sympathy, scholars and artists 
were less dependent on the wealthy than they had been in the 
days of his grandfather, Cosimo; and moreover, his revenues 
could not have sufficed for a very wide and generous encour- 
agement of genius, It was no great patronage if Ficinus had 
the post of a professor, as well as a living in the church, or 
that Politian was the principal family tutor, or that another 
taught Greek to the boys of the family. Still, we cannot see 
the justice of Mr. Libri’s remarks, where he charges Lorenzo 
and his family with want of patronage, with allowing Leon 
Battista Alberti, the distinguished architect, to languish, and 
with putting Michael Angelo in an uncomfortable position of 
dependent inferiority. 

The truth is, that his revennes were inadequate to the style 
of magnificence, above the private man but below the prince, 
which his position required him to adopt. Giovanni, father of 
Cosimo de’ Medici, at his death, in 1428, left property to the 
value of 178,221 florins of gold; or, at the rate of $2.43, nearly 
$434,000. Cosimo and his brother Lorenzo carried on the busi- 
ness of the house until the decease in 1440 of the latter, to 
whose only son, Pier Francesco, a property in the concern, of 
225,137 florins, was then found to be due. In 1451, Pier Fran- 
cesco being now of age, his property was paid over to him, and 
he was to share equally in the traffic and other concerns of the 
family with Pietro and Giovanni, sons of Cosimo. Giovanni 
died without heirs in 1463, and the property of Pietro, which 
at his death went to Lorenzo and Giuliano, was valued at 
237,989 florins, or less than 700,000 dollars, Giuliano was 
assassinated, as we have seen, in 1488, and left no lawful heirs 
of his body, so that probably Lorenzo became the owner of the 
main part of his father’s estate. Whether there were not 
landed properties unincluded in this inventory, may perhaps 
be a matter of doubt. Such a property, if properly employed, 
might have been adequate for the wants of the first citizen of 
Florence; but Lorenzo seems not to have been a man of busi- 
hess; his display was great, and his expenses were greater. In 
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the tournament, which occurred at Florence in 1469, his 
outlay was 10,000 florins. Lorenzo by and by abandoned 
commerce, and turned his property into real estate, built or 
enlarged country houses, made collections of coins, sent Lasca- 
ris out to Greece after manuscripts and the like, and lived on 
such a scale of expense that income was anticipated before it 
was due. At length, in 1490, either he or the republic was 
treading on the verge of bankruptcy, when the interest on the 
public debt was reduced from 3 to 14 per cent., and debts of 
his were paid out of the pubiic treasury, to the amount of 
100,000 florins.* Nothing puts him more signally in the atti- 
tude,of a prince than this transfer of his debts to the public 
account, for which, no donbt, the plea was that he had spent 
large suins in the State’s service. 

As a contrast to this bad economy, growing out of his posi- 
tion in the republic, we may notice the fortunes of the other 
branch of the family, descended from Cosimo’s brother. They 
remained in a private station, kept and increased their prop- 
erty, and when disasters fell on Lorenzo’s family, were able to 
hold up their heads, until, in the sixteenth century, they 
reached the dignity of dukes of Tuscany, through a splendor 
borrowed from their more illustrious relatives. 

Lorenzo must have seen in his later years that the place of 
his family in the State was insecure, for he took decided mea- 
sures to open for them new avenues of influence and power. 
He condescended to marry one of his daughters to Francis 
Cibo, son of pope Innocent VIII., and through the saine pope 
had his son John created a Cardinal when he was only thirteen 
years of age. When John, as Leo X., filled the papal throne, 
he was able, and did his best, to sustain and revive the for- 
tanes of the family. 

(70 be concluded in the next Number.) 





* Comp. Lorenzo's ricordi, append. to Roscoe iii. no. xii. Roseoc i, chap. 3, p. 
179. Comp. ii. chap 8, p. 180, Sismondi, vol, xi. pp. 6, 182, ete., Leo, Gesch. v. 
Ital., iv, 401, Roscoe does not seem willing to comprehend the subject. The 
florin we have put with Sismondi at four times the rate Roscoe assigns to it. Lo- 
renzo was magnificent and prodigal, but the appellation, “il magnitico,” was only 
the ordinary title of respect to promincnt men. 
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Articte II—THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA: A HIs- 
TORIC EPISODE. 


Obras de L. de Camoens, Principe dos Poetas de Hespanha, 
Seg. Edie. Lish. 1782 and 1783. 4 vols., 12mo. 


TueEre is a country in the south of Europe that, outside of 
its boundaries, is rarely mentioned even in diplomatic circles. 
Its territory is small and its political influence still more insig- 
nificant. In literature it presents but one prominent name, 
and the history of its past achievements, whatever they may 
be, is now neglected. That country is Portugal. But effete 
as may be her condition now, there is a page in history on 
which her name is emblazoned with a glory that should not be 
dimmed by the remorseless touch of oblivion; there are deeds 
recorded in her chronicles productive of such universal and 
beneficent results as to demand the lasting gratitude of man- 
kind; and there are three characters associated with these 
events, whose names, honorable in any age, should alone suftice 
to preserve the glory of Portugal in perpetual remembrance. 
Helps, in his masterly narrative of the Spanish conquest, says, 
“the history of almost every nation tells us of some great 
transaction peculiar to that nation, something which aptly 
illustrates the particular characteristics of the people, and pro- 
claims, as we may say, the part in human nature which that 
nation was to explain and render visible.” The part played 
by Portugal in the progress of the world was to open a pas- 
sage to the East Indies. The avidity with which the Dutch, 
French, and English have successively followed in the wake of 
the Portuguese navies, and the commercial advantages already 
enjoyed and the moral benefits likely to come in after ages, by 
the possession of India by the Europeans, sufficiently attest 
the grandeur of the dominion discovered under the auspices 
of Prince Henry, conquered by Albuquerque, and rendered 
immortal in the sublime epic of Camoens. It may not be 
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unprofitable for us to turn aside for a few moments from the 
convulsions of our own age, and take a retrospective glance 
towards the events to which we have alluded. They are well 
worthy a brief consideration. 

In heading this Article with the works of Camoens, the object 
of the writer is not to criticise the Lusiad. It has already been 
often handled by appreciative commentators and reviewers; 
but as the subject of the poem is the discovery and the conquests 
of the Portuguese in India, a few words on that topic would 
serve at once to illustrate the epic and possibly to win for it 
the attention of some who are unacquainted with its merits. 
The Lusiad has long been acknowledged to be one of the 
great poems of the world, a masterpiece of human genius; 
notwithstanding that it is marred by the false taste of an age 
that admired artificial conceits and pedantry, it abounds in 
magnificent passages, and although epic poetry is less esteemed 
in our day than in former times, it would be difficult for even 
the most prejudiced not to be moved by the sublimity, the 
pathos, the descriptive beauty, and, above all, the patriotic 
fervor, which adorn every page. Would that some earnest 
patriot gifted with equal powers and guided by purer canons 
of literary taste, could weave the great names and the immortal 
achievements of this war in strophes that should thrill the 
hearts of generations yet to be. Camoens spent many years 
in the East Indies, and his poem is therefore largely composed 
from personal observation; and although not born until 1517, 
he was sufficiently near to the date of the events he described, 
to have his enthusiasm kindled by the narration of eye 
witnesses. Moved by a sort of prophetic or poetic sagacity— 
for is not the poet a vates or seer /—he resolved to wreath his 
name with the mighty actions of his countrymen and thus 
stamp them with the impress of immortality. Rarely has the 
world seen such marvelous exploits, and still more rarely have 
heroic undertakings found such a chronicler. 

The invention of printing, and the discovery of America, 
and the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, mark the fif- 

teenth century as, excepting our own, the most remarkable in 
the history of the race. It was characterized by the intense 
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intellectual activity which culminated in the Reformation, and 
a multitude of illustrious names attest the splendor of its 
successes. But the dauntless energy of the period displayed 
itself chiefly in a thirst for maritime discovery, with a view 
to finding a passage to the East Indies, both as a means of 
extending the influence of Christianity and of opening new 
avenues for commercial intercourse. 

As a long space of time, intervening between us and antiquity, 
tends to throw an air of romance over the events of the past, 
so the difficulty of access to India, and its distance from the 
Occident, contributed to diffuse an air of enchantment over its 
spice-bearing regions. This exalted opinion of the Indies, 
first suggested by the marvelous tales disseminated by the 
crusaders, was confirmed by travelers such as Rubruquis and 
the Polos, whose enterprise induced them to penetrate to the 
extremities of the Asiatic continent, and who returned to the 
West laden with treasure. The phantom renown of Prester 
John was now at its height. The opulence of Venice and 
Genoa, founded on the produce of the remote East transported 
overland to the Mediterranean, inflamed the public mind, while 
the ignorance of the age, confounding the names of Cipango 
and Kathay, supposed the Indies to be of such extent that a 
few days’ sail to the west of Europe would open a speedy 
method of transit for the merchandise of the Orient. The 
vast but visionary mind of Columbus kindled at the conjec- 
ture, and it was with the hope of achieving such a discovery 
that he sailed from Palos. 

The stupendous results of the voyage of Columbus secured 
for him the acclaim of the ages and won for Spain credit above 
all her contemporaries, while it has been forgotten or ignored 
that Columbus discovered America by accident, and failed in 
the object which he had most at heart, a route to the East 
Indies, for which purpose he undertook another voyage, which 
naturally miscarried in its main design. If success consists in 
the attainment of a given end, then the palm for the maritime 
discoveries of that day unquestionably belongs to the Por- 
tuguese. 
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At that period a succession of able and patriotic monarchs en- 
abled the small kingdom of Portugal to rise above mediocrity, 
and emboldened her navies to assert the sovereignty of the seas. 
The whole nation was stirred by a lofty enthusiasm, a spirit of 
chivalry, inspired by their long and victorious contest with 
the Moors. The martial youth burned to emulate their fathers’ 
glory and a generous policy distinguished the sway of the 
Burgundian line and inclined them to seek a more extended 
field for the activity of their subjects. But the growing power 
of Spain on the eastern frontier and the sturdy resistance of 
the Moors south of the Pillars of Hercules, seemed to present 
insurmountable obstacles to the extension of this miniature 
kingdom. It was to the ocean alone that the national ardor 
could turn with any hope of success. Now it was that the thous- 
and and one legends concerning St. Brandan’s Isle, Kathay, 
Cipango, &c., allured the Portuguese to follow the path of 
maritime discovery, and they boldly launched their caravels 
in search of those mysterious realms. It may be well to pre- 
mise here that three principal motives influenced the Spanish 
and Portuguese in promoting the discoveries and conquests of 
the fifteenth century ; a desire for the spread of Christianity, 
a chivalric love of adventure, and a thirst for gain. It is only 
justice to say that the importance they held in the public 
mind was in the order we have given them; it was not until 
high and low had alike become intoxicated by the vast results 
achieved that the order of the agencies was reversed, the thirst 
for gain assuming the precedence. 

In Don Henri, surnamed the Navigator, the science of navi- 
gation found a patron such as no other cause has possessed. 
He was emphatically what is termed a man of one idea, and 
however such characters may be derided by those average- 
minded, well-bred people who have too much respect for the 
artificial conventionalities of society ever to allow themselves 
to grow enthusiastic on any one subject, it is, after all, the 
great, earnest, whole-souled natures whose lives are devoted to 
the attainment of one object, who control the movements of 
the world. It is they who make discoveries, create reforms, 
renovate prison systems and loose the bonds ofslavery. Colum- 
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bus, Luther, Howard, Wilberforce, these are the men who 
represent the best phases of human nature and work out the 
decrees of a beneficent Providence; and of this order was Don 
Henri. At Cape St. Vincent he built and fortified the town 
of Sagres, whence his aspiring soul could gaze on these south- 
ern seas whose wonders he longed to explore. Here he found- 
ed an observatory and a naval school, and constructed an arse- 
nal, launched navies, gathered experienced pilots, and devoted 
himself to the discovery of a passage to India, in view of which 
a papal bull was obtained in 1441, granting to Portugal all 
territories south and east of Cape Bojador. By his zeal the 
astrolabe was first brought into use. His projects were 
seconded by John II., his father, and the enterprise of the 
Portuguese pilots were soon crowned by the sight of Madeira. 
After many efforts, their daring and skill urged them past the 
stormy and long dreaded headland of Bojador and rewarded 
them after a few years with the ivory of Senegambia; thus 
guiding them beyond the limits assigned to the discoveries of 
Hanno the Carthagenian. 

Finally, after the mouth of the Congo had been reached, 
John II. determined by a grand effort to achieve the circuit of 
Africa. Bartholomew Diaz was the commander of the expe- 
dition. After losing sight of the Congo, a terrific tempest 
overtook his vessel and swept it into the frozen seas of the 
Antartic Zone; his was 

“The first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 
When a change of wind restored him to milder latitudes, the 
clamors of his crew obliged him to steer homewards, and in 
the course of a few days the mighty cape which throughout 
the ages had baffled the pursuit of the nations, loomed up be- 
fore him, awful in its solitude. Camoens’ description of the Spi- 
rit of the Cape appearing in threatening grandeur before the ven- 
turous navigators is a magnificent conception, worthy of the 
occasion, and rivaling Milton’s sublimity. The Cape of Good 
Hope, called by Bartholomew Diaz J/ Tormentose, but named 
by John II. 77 Cape d’ Esparanze, was discovered in 1486, six 
years before Columbus sailed from Palos, and sixty-eight years 
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after Don Henri first turned his attention towards the Indies. 
It is to be regretted that he could not have lived to see the 
final results of the discoveries which had been started and 
encouraged under the auspices of that great and good man. 
But even though dead, the influence of his genius was still 
felt ; to him Portugal owes the origin of all her power in the 
East. 

In 1495, Emmanuel succeeded to the throne of John II. He 
was not only one of the ablest of the Portuguese monarchs, 
but ranked among the first statesmen of an age that abounded 
in illustrious men. Prominent among the celebrated charac- 
ters that thronged his court was Vasco de Gama, a name al- 
ways associated with India. He sailed on the 9th of July, 
1497, with four vessels; “the fleet,” as Osorio sententiously 
observes, “ being sent out to discover countries, not to carry on 
hostile intentions.” It might be weil to state here that the 
naval affairs of Portugal were characterized by none of the 
mean and niggardly spirit which controlled the Spanish 
marine, and in fact all the public affairs of Spain after the 
death of Isabella left the conduct of the kingdom to Ferdinand, 
although this was doubtless partially the result of an exhaust- 
ed exchequer. 

As yet unacquainted with the winds and currents of the 
southern latitudes, De Gama was overtaken by a gale that 
threatened to engulph the fleet and drove it far out of its 
course. The crews mutinied and clamored for the aban- 
donment of the expedition. Now it was that the admiral 
displayed the qualities of a great commander. He threw the 
refractory pilots in irons, overawed the seamen by the majesty 
of his deportment, and took charge of the helm himself, until 
a return of milder weather brought them in sight of the Cape 
of Good Hope, four months after setting sail from Lisbon. 
Various curious adventures attended his progress up the 
eastern coast of Africa. Having procured a pilot at Me- 
linda, De Gama finally turned his prow eastward towards 
India. On the 20th of May land hove in sight, low down in 
the horizon, like a summer cloud. At length the object was 
attained which wise men, heroes, and kings, had longed to see, 
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for which Don Henri had toiled a lifetime, and Columbus sought 
in vain. The passage to the East Indies was won, the crown- 
ing glory of the age. Transported with enthusiasm and grat- 
itude, De Gama ordered thanks to Heaven and released those 
in chains, that no sorrow might obscure the grandeur of the 
occasion. Two days after, the fleet anchored in the port of 
Calicut on the coast of Malabar. Camoens describes in beau- 
tiful language the first arrival of the Portuguese in India. 

The perilous defiles of the Himaleyeh, although scaled by 
the boundless ambition of conquerors, have hitherto presented 
a sufficient barrier to the passage of caravans. Scylax, and 
Nearchus, in Alexander’s time, 326 B. C., demonstrated the 
possibility of navigation between Africa and the Indian penin- 
sula, and the tedious coasting voyage was shortened by the 
sagacity of Hippalus, who at an early day observed the steady 
recurrence of the monsoon, which, according to Pliny, receiy- 
ed his name. 

Myos Hormos, on the Red Sea, and Ormus, on the Persian 
Gulf, have at different times been the favored emporiums of 
Indian trade. During the prosperity of the former the gems, 
the silks, and the spices wafted to its port were conveyed to the 
Nile, down which they reached Alexandria, from whence they 
enriched imperial Rome. So great was the traffic that, since 
Indians received chiefly silver and gold in return for their 
wares, “it was deemed,” says Gibbon, “a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the Senate that in the purchase of female 
ornaments the wealth of the State was irrecoverably given 
away to foreign and hostile nations.” When the Roman em- 
pire was dissolved, Ormus attracted the fleets sailing from the 
Malabar coast, and the gallies of Italy, communicating with 
the caravans proceeding to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
founded in the middle ages the magnificence of Amalfi and 
Pisa, Venice and Genoa, on the riches of the remote East. 

The Dekkan, or Peninsular India, with which the trade was 
chiefly maintained, is separated from the plains of the Indus 
and Ganges by a series of heights, at both extremities of which 
commence the Ghauts, which extend on the eastern and west- 
ern seaboard to Cape Comorin. The table land of the in- 
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terior, rising from two to eight thousand feet above the sea, 
has ever been occupied by numerous ephemeral principalities, 
which have grown and decayed with a rapidity that finds no 
parallel except beyond the Persian Gulf. Here are found the 
gold and diamond mines, the source of oriental splendor. The 
climate of this lofty region displays near the equator the salu- 
brity of the temperate zone. Its rolling expanse is swept 
by gentle gales, perfuming the air with the fragrance of aro- 
matic groves, where the feathery palm, the acacia, the cocoa, 
and the cinnamon blend their foliage with numerous parasitic 
plants, while above all towers the majestic teak, the oak of 
the Indies. At the foot of the Ghauts extends a narrow strip 
of lowland, a sort of step in the geological formation of the 
country, variously called the Konkan, Canara, Malabar, &c., 
which at the period we write of, was planted with numerous 
opulent cities, Surat, Goa, Cananor, and many others; prominent 
among them was Calicut, the capital of the Zamorin or king 
of kings, at that time the principal monarch of the Dekkan. 
These cities derived their wealth by forwarding up the Persian 
Gulf the produce of the shores washed by the Indian ocean. 
Such were the regions to whose untold treasures Vasco de 
Gama opened the gates and presented the key to Portugal. 
He reached Lisbon after an absence of two years and two 
months, the first who had circumnavigated Africa since the 
Pheenicians had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 606 B. C. 
The treachery of the Zamorin of Calicut, and the jealousy 
of the Arabs, who up to this time had monopolized the eastern 
trade, rendered it necessary to follow up De Gama’s voyage 
by powerful fleets sufficiently strong to procure spices, and 
possibly to capture and establish naval stations. With this 
view Cabral was sent with thirteen sail and fifteeen hundred 
men. His expedition is chiefly important as the one which 
discovered Brazil. The alliance of Cochin and the enmity of 
Calicut involved Cabral in many conflicts, and Vasco de Gama 
with twenty sail soon reappeared in the Indian seas to enforce 
the power of Emmanuel, who at this time was styled by a papal 
bull, “ Lord of the navigation, conquests, and trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India.” In 1503, Albuquerque, destined 
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to such a magnificent career, first came to India at the 
head of six vessels, and it is characteristic of the man and 
of the great schemes he already entertained that, by his 
enterprise and sagacity, the Portuguese first gained a footing 
in India. At Cochin, by permission of their ally the king, the 
foundation of a fort was laid, September 27, 1503. On the de- 
parture of Albuquerque, Duarte Pacheco, who was left in 
charge of the fort with one hundred and fifty men, was attacked 
by the Zamorin who, with an army counting scores of thous- 
ands and a large fleet, made many attempts to crush the king 
of Cochin and the Portuguese garrison. The narrative of the 
feats performed by this heroic band reads like a tale of the 
old romance. Cortez in Mexico was not a greater prodigy. 
Broken and dismayed, the hosts of the Zamorin finally retreat- 
ed from a scene of action after deeds of valor which have never 
been surpassed. The return of Pacheco to his native land 
was the occasion of honors such as royalty seldom bestows. 
Emmanuel ordained a thanksgiving on his account and made 
Pacheco walk by his side in the solemn procession from the 
cathedral to St. Dominic’s church, where the Bishop of Visa 
set forth the exploits of the hero in an oration characteristic of 
the period ; and as if unsatisfied with all these rewards, royal 
letters were sent to the Christian courts spreading the fame of 
Pacheco throughout Christendom. 

About this time it was deemed best to establish a viceroyalty 
in India in view of further successes, and Almeida was ap- 
pointed to that position. His administration was signalized 
by many actions worthy of more notice than can be allowed 
in the limits of this Article. Prominent among them was the 
overthrow of a great fleet sent out by the Sultan of Egypt 
against the Portuguese. Lorenzo Almeida, son of the viceroy, 
commanding eight ships, was blockaded in the port of Chatl 
by the Emir Hocem, the Egyptian admiral, a Russian by birth 
and of tried skill and valor. His armament embraced forty- 
five sail, large, well equipped with cannon and all the naval 
munitions of the time, and manned by an efficient force, 
including a corps of Mamelukes and Janissaries, men who 
could boast many conquests over the cross. After a battle of 
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several days, Lorenzo was wounded, and continued to give his 
orders seated in a chair on the deck of the flagship, until killed 
by ashot in the breast. His vessel was abandoned, and the 
rest of the Portuguese fleet cut its way through and bore away 
to Cananor. 

Great was the sorrow and terrible the wrath of the viceroy 
on receiving news of this disaster and of the death of his son. 
With nineteen gallies he went in quest of the enemy. The 
Egyptian admiral stood out to meet him at the head of over a 
hundred sail, but observing the bold front of the enemy, moored 
again in the port of Diu. Almeida, employing the tactics so 
successful three hundred years later at Aboukir, bore down 
with a tremendous onset and lay aboard the Egyptian ships. 
Valor and numbers availed not against the rage of Almeida 
and the fanatic zeal of the Christians, and Hocem barely 
escaped with a remnant of his fleet. Lepanto was not more 
glorious. 

In the meanwhile Alphonse Albuquerque had returned to 
the Indian Ocean and was stationed near Socotra to lie off and 
on for Arabian merchantmen, somewhat as Anson and other 
English navigators used to watch in the Pacific for the Spanish 
galleons to Callao. Disdaining, however, to act the part of a 
privateer, and already meditating mighty projects, Albn- 
querque, with six sail and four hundred and twenty men, went 
against Ormus, a city on an island, tributary to Persia, well 
fortified, defended by a powerful fleet, and possessed of fabu- 
lous wealth. The enemy’s fleet was destroyed in a great battle 
off the port and the city fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Among other consequences of their defeat the Ormusians lost 
180 vessels burnt on the stocks. But while taking measures 
to render his occupation of the place permanent, a sudden 
rising of the people, and the defection of half his fleet, obliged 
Albuquerque to defer the subjugation of Ormus, and he sailed 
for Cananor, where he superseded Almeida. It was well for 
Portugal that the change took place at this time, if we con- 
sider her Eastern acquisitions as beneficial to the mother 
country. Almeida, with all his ability, was but a successful 
naval commander who could’ only view affairs from the deck 
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of his flagship, and considered colonial possessions in the East 
as interfering with the maintenance of the Portuguese marine. 
Albuquerque, on the other hand, contemplated the establish- 
ment of a great empire in India, whereby the conquests of the 
Cross, and the conversion of Pagans might be furthered, the 
glory and wealth of Portugal augmented, and his own renown 
sung throughout the after ages. His was the prophetic eye of 
the patriot and the statesman, who uses the present with refer- 
ence to the future, and so shapes his plans that succeeding 
generations should feel the beneficent effects of his toils. 

Let us follow him in the accomplishment of his schemes ; 
a glance at the career of the Portuguese Cortez will well repay 
the reader. Albuquerque was no sooner established in the 
viceroyalty than we find him taking measures for the acquisi- 
tion of Goa, which from its central position and magnificent 
port might well become a station for his fleets, and a starting 
point from whence to set out on his vast schemes of conquest. 
In a word, he here determined to establish the capital of the 
Portuguese empire in the Indies. Goa is situated on an island 
twenty-three miles in circuit, in the mouth of a small river on 
the coast of Canara, and in that day was a city well built, 
strongly fortified and garrisoned with a picked corps of Per- 
sians and Turks, abounding in sumptuous gardens, with an 
excellent harbor, possessed of a great commerce, well, governed, 
and to be desired above all cities on that coast. It was under 
the rule of Ismael Adel Khan, an Arab, who held it of one of 
the kings of the Dekkan. 

With a fleet of twenty-three sail, two thousand Portuguese and 
a few native auxiliaries, Albuquerque weighed anchor osten- 
sibly to retake Ormus, but after standing some distance out to 
sea and forming a junction with Timoia, a notorious corsair, 
who had fourteen gallies, he turned about and made for Goa, 
The forts commanding the bar at the entrance of the port 
were carried, and an unaccountable panic seizing the city, the 
commander was obliged to fly, and the place surrrendered 
February 17, 1710, almost without a blow. The viceroy en- 
tered at the head of an imposing military procession, and took 
up his headquarters in the palace. Hundreds of cannon and 
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falconets, an immense supply of smaller fire-arms and ammu- 
nition, and forty vessels on the stocks, fell into the hands of 
the victors, showing what might have been expected had the 
garrison stood to their guns. 

Albuquerque now organized the civil affairs of Goa in such 
a manner as that the rights of the people should be recognized, 
justice be duly administered, and commerce and prosperity 
be continued and extended. Ambassadors from the great shah 
of Persia, and numerous other monarchs, were received by the 
viceroy in a right royal manner, and everything seemed to 
promise the permanent possession of Goa. But Adel Khan, 
with a large army, now marched against the city; by the neg- 
ligence of the guard he gained a footing on the island; the 
native inhabitants rose to arms and the conspiracy of half the 
Portuguese against the commander called into action all his 
resolution and ability. Jealousy prompted his lieutenants at 
Cochin to refuse him aid, and Albuquerque was forced to 
retire to the citadel of Goa and eventually to his ships, after 
slaughtering for provisions a stud of one hundred and sixty 
Persian horses found in the royal stables on the capture of the 
city. He wintered in the port. We can only allude to the 
horrors of that terrible winter, the famine, the conflicts, the 
insubordination of officers and crews, the patience, skill, and 
indomitable spirit of Albuquerque. He was constantly 
obliged to shift the position of his fleet in order to avoid the 
enemy’s batteries, and the stock of provisions ran so low that 
the Portuguese were driven to eating rats and gnawing the 
leather of their bucklers. In this desperate condition Albu- 
querque at the head of a forlorn hope surprised the forts of 
Pangin and Bardes, which most annoyed the ships, thereby 
securing a small supply of food. Soon after he defeated in 
a terrible battle a naval force sent in support of a number of 
brulots. It was his determination not to leave the port until 
the recapture of Goa. But the discontent of his subordinates 
rose to such a height that he was finally forced to put to sea 
on the 15th of August. Resolute as ever in his purpose, in 
the November following Albuquerque returned at the head of 
forty-seven sail. The city was garrisoned with nine thousand 
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men, including a body of Turks; but nothing could resist the 
impetuosity of the Portuguese ; the outworks were carried by 
assault, and so great was the violence of the attack that the 
assailants entered the gates with the flying foe. A bloody 
conflict ensued in the streets and around the palace, which 
terminated by leaving Goa in the possession of the invaders, 
in whose hands it has remained to this day. 

While maturing his plans for further conquests, Albuquerque 
turned his attention towards Europeanizing his new capital. 
With this object in view he struck coins of gold, silver, and 
copper, called manuels and esperas. As another means to this 
end he considered it well for the Portuguese to contract mar- 
riages with the natives, thus adding permanency to their 
settlement in India. This gave rise to an amusing instance of 
matrimony. The governor had taken a number of female 
captives and thinking this a favorable mode of turning them 
to account, he made search in the garrison and found an equal 
number of bachelors willing to swear allegiance to Hymen. 
The happy individuals were accordingly assembled and the 
ceremony performed. During the festivities that succeeded, 
the sacristan unfortunately extinguished the lights, and a gen- 
eral confusion ensued. When the-morning arrived it was de- 
cided, after mature reflection, that each caballero should be 
content with the wife allotted to him by accident. 

Malacca, on the peninsula of that name, next attracted the 
attention of the viceroy. It was the center of a great com- 
merce with China and the Isles of Spice to the eastward. Se- 
queira had previously visited the port and been treated rather 
scurvily by the king. Probebly in expectation of chastisement, 
Mahmoid made ample preparation for the return of the Portu- 
guese. Albuquerque found the place defended by thirty 
thousand men behind earth-works supplied with an abundance 
of artillery. With scarce a thousand men he attempted to 
storm the entrenchments but was repulsed. A second attack 
some days later resulted in the fall of Malacca after some very 
hard fighting. Having taken measures towards rendering its 
occupation permanent, Albuquerque returned to Goa to learn 
that it had sustained a terrible siege during his absence. His 
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presence restored quiet and he next sailed to the Red Sea, ever 
intent on new conquests. An attack on Aden failed, and 
the expedition returned unsuccessful. Ormus was now re- 
visited by the viceroy, who had sworn not to shave his beard 
until its recapture. With twenty-seven sail he appeared be- 
fore the city and reduced it to submission, and from this time 
the island remained subject to Portugal. 

While he was at Ormus, Albuquerque received with solemn 
pomp another embassy from Ismael, the Shah of Persia. But 
he was at length about to leave the scenes of glory which he 
has immortalized by his genius. Ormus was the last triumph 
of the great Albuquerque. Exhausted with age and incessant 
activity, he was now to encounter the enemy before whom all 
are powerless. Sick unto death, the old warrior sailed for 
Goa; but he was not to die without first experiencing the 
ingratitude of princes. While his vessel lay becalmed off the 
port of Diu, a native brought him two letters, one of which 
contained the tidings that Soarez d’Albegarias, his mortal 
enemy, had arrived in India to supersede him. “To thy 
grave,” he cried, pierced with anguish, “to thy grave, old 
man, thy time has come, to thy grave!” He grew more com- 
posed after a while, and lived long enough to arrange his 
affairs and receive the last offices of the religion he had labored 
to extend. December 16, 1515, he died in the harbor of Goa, 
where he was buried with honors that lasted many days; 
Christians, Moslems, and Hindoos, joining in the universal 
lamentation for the departed hero. Fifty years later, his 
remains were transported to his native land. At the time of 
his death, the standard of Portugal was feared and respected 
from Babelmandeb to the isle of Tidore. 

The supersedure of Albuquerque was owing to the machi- 
nations of his enemies at court, who, during the absence of the 
viceroy, plied the King with calumnies which Albuquerque 
was too busy to refute, and Emmanuel too ill-informed on the 
subject entirely to discredit. It is the misfortune of colonies 
too far separated from the mother country, that their affairs 
are but little understood by the home government, and the 
evil is aggravated under an absolute monarchy, however well 
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disposed the king may feel towards his subjects and deputies. 
It is but justice to state that Emmanuel sincerely repented that 
he had listened to the enemies of Albuquerque. 

Hegel, in speaking of “ historical men—world-historical 
individuals,” says, “such individuals had no consciousness of 
the general idea they were unfolding, while prosecuting those 
aims of theirs; on the contrary, they were practical, political 
men. But at the same time, they were thinking men, who 
had an insight into the requirements of the time,—what was 
ripe for development. This was the very truth for their age, 
for their world; the species next in order, so to speak, and 
which was already formed in the womb of time. It was theirs 
to know this nascent principle; the necessary, directly sequent 
step in progress, which their world was to take; to make this 
their aim, and to expend their energy in promoting it. World- 
historical men—the heroes of an epoch—must, therefore, be 
recognized as its clear sighted ones; their deeds, their words, 
are the best of that time.” Of this order of men was Albu- 
querque. Endowed with all the qualities of a great general, 
actuated by the views of a profound statesman, patient in 
adversity, not over-elated by success, patriotic, zealous for 
religion, just and magnanimous, his eagle eye discerned with 
unerring sagacity his country’s opportunity, and the adaptation 
of his own genius to the requirements of the situation in which 
he was placed. He accepted the career for which destiny had 
marked him, and made all other issues subservient tothe great 
cause to which he devoted himself. The subjugation of Ormus, 
Goa, and Malacca, and numerous other states, commercial 
treaties with many Indian powers, the establishment of the 
Portuguese colonies on a permanent footing, and leaving the 
impress of his toils and the magic of his name in India for 
ages, were what he accomplished in six short years, and show 
how well he wrought out his appointed task. There are acts 
of cruelty recorded against him, and Camoens seems to have 
regarded him with some prejudice, but we cannot find that he 
was ever wantonly severe, nor more unscrupulous than any 
earnest, far-sighted man, so absorbed in one controlling object 
as to make all obstacles to his progress either bend or break. 
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No conqueror, however merciful, can reach success without 
arousing the clamor of the jealous or short-sighted. We can 
remember how lately Grant, while conscientiously employing 
the wisest means for the ultimate good of the whole country, 
was by some branded as a monster. In conclusion, we cannot 
help regarding Alphonse Albuquerque as surpassed by none of 
the illustrious men of that remarkable period. 

After the death of Albuquerque, until the fall of King 
Sebastien at Alcazar Kebir, an interval of sixty-two years, the 
affairs of the Portuguese possessions in India were conducted 
for the most part, according to the policy of their great 
founder. There were numerous instances of incapacity and 
dark iniquity, but on the other hand several viceroys succeeded, 
but little inferior to Albuquerque; the dominion of Portugal 
was rather increased, and the period was characterized by a 
continuation of the wars and exploits which signalized the 
first conquests of the Portuguese. Our limits afford room to 
allude to but one or two of the heroes and events which would 
render a worthy narrative of this epoch one of the most mag- 
nificent on the pages of history. 

Diu, a seaport of great strength, was acquired during the 
regency of the wise and heroic Nunio. Soon after, Selim, 
the Sultan of Turkey, sent against it a fleet of seventy gallies 
and a large army, including seven thousand Janissaries. The 
Cambayans, in alliance with the Turks, had already carried 
the city by a coup de main, and the garrison, consisting of six 
hundred men, was besieged in the citadel on the arrival of the 
Turkish fleet. Women even engaged in the defense, and the 
siege lasted until but forty men could be mustered to man the 
crumbling battlements. But although the assailants stormed 
the breaches with the valor shown by the Ottomans at Rhodes 
and Malta, yet their assaults only served so to reduce their 
own strength, that they were forced to raise the siege, on 
hearing a rumor that aid was approaching for the garrison. 

During the government of the great John de Castro, Diu 
was again invested by an overwhelming host, of which, as 
before, a large number were Turks. Mining was vigorously 
employed, and at one time a tower with seventy-three Portu- 
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guese, was blown up, which caused Faria y Sousa to observe, 
“it was no fable that armed men were seen in the air on this 
occasion,” a caustic witticism at the expense of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards of those times, who maintained that celestial 
champions fought for them in the air. After eight months, 
the viceroy entered the fort with reinforcements. At the head 
of twenty-five hundred Portuguese, he marched out and gave 
battle to the enemy in their trenches. What Sobieski accom- 
plished at Vienna a century later, now took place: the Moslem 
host was overthrown with prodigious slaughter. De Castro, 
according to his habit when victorious, re-entered Goa after 
the relief of Diu, with the pomp of a Roman consular triumph, 
so that Queen Catherine remarked, that he had conquered like 
a Christian and triumphed like a heathen. 

Don Luis Ataide, who had fought with Charles V. at Muhl- 
berg and Tunis, assumed the government of the East Indian 
colonies in 1536. During his command occurred a conspiracy, 
the most remarkable in history, when considered in all its 
bearings. Certain atrocious acts perpetrated by the Portu- 
guese in the isles of the Indian Ocean, added to the accumu- 
lated wrongs previously endured by the natives, aroused a 
spirit of revenge, which culminated in a league entered into 
by all the princes of the Indies. The Portuguese possessions 
were prospectively partitioned among the neighboring sover- 
eigns ; and the storm, like one of the terrific monsoons of those 
latitudes, was to burst at once on the devoted invaders from 
Diu to the Moluccas, and sweep them from India forever. 
Not only was the plan well concerted, but for five years the 
secret was preserved undisclosed, a marvelous thing, when: we 
consider the vast distances over which it extended, and the 
treachery, the selfishness, the instability, of the oriental char- 
acter. The league of Vercingetorix is the only one that 
resembles it in magnitude. Goa was suddenly invested by oné 
hundred thousand men, two thousand elephants, and three 
hundred and fifty cannon. This memorable siege lasted two 
years. Chafil was attacked by a similar army, and all the 
possessions of the Portuguese were reduced to the greatest 
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extremity. At length the natives retired in despair, and peace 


was restored. 


During the annexation of Portugal to Spain, which took 
place under Philip II., her East India possessions were neg- 
lected. At one time, a period of three years elapsed without 
any official correspondence between Goa and the home govern- 
ment! The languor of the mother country communicated 
itself to her colonies, but the subsequent independence of 
Portugal might have revived their declining prosperity, if it 
had not been for several causes which had already undermined 
them, and would in any case have eventually proved their 


ruin, as other states have learned to their cost. 


The two prin- 


cipal causes were, that the progress of events was too rapid to 
be wisely controlled by a people that had no precedents for 
guidance in the settlement and government of distant posses- 
sions, and because the colonies were too remote from Portugal. 
That England has been able to maintain such a firm grasp of 
her Indian acquisitions is owing as much to the increased 
facilities of intercourse and transportation, as to her own 


enterprise. 


Among secondary causes of decay springing from those 
mentioned above, was the monopoly enjoyed by the crown in 
the commerce of the colonies, which tended to engender 
universal corruption among the foreign residents and officials. 
Another source of mischief was rotation in office, the viceroy 
being so frequently changed, that, while the unscrupulous 
found time to make fortunes, the upright and capable gover- 
nors were removed before they had scarcely learned the 
requirements of their position, and the character of the 
natives, and could perfect their plans for improvement. 
The introduction of the Inquisition, in 1560, was another 
cause which might alone have worked the destruction of these 
colonies. That scourge of Christendom invented by the 
modern Babylon, which, like the serpent in the fable, has 
mortally stung every nation that has taken it into its bosom, 
displayed its insidious power even here, at the ends of the 
earth, until Pietro della Valle could say “that there was more 


security and pleasure among pagans, or even among heretics, 
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than in this Portuguese city (Goa), where all strangers were 
regarded with horror, and met with nothing but baseness and 
treachery.” Thus a republic of priests was virtually formed, 
who adorned their capital with no less than two hundred 
churches, on which they lavished the collected wealth of 
provinces. 

It is not strange that the power of the Portuguese in India 
declined, with such elements of death gnawing at its vitals. 
On the contrary, it is a proof of the astonishing vigor and 
ability of their founders, that these foreign provinces, so dis- 
tant from Europe, and supported by so small a kingdom, 
should for nearly a century maintain an unbroken course of 
prosperity and glory. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch made their appearance in the East Indies. The English 
followed, and the two powers combining, gradually stripped 
the Portuguese of their possessions. Bombay was ceded to 
England as a part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II.; the English demanded Salsette as a peri- 
dant, and ended by appropriating most of Portuguese India. 

Of all her vast Oriental dominions, Portugal now retains 
only two or three stations, in Africa, and Diu, Damaun and 
Goa, in Hindostan. Macao, in China, is held tributary to 
that empire. Ormus, “that great city wherein were made 
rich all that had ships on the sea by reason of her costliness,” 
continued prosperous under her foreign rule. But Shah 
Abbas re-captured the place, and within the last century it has 
fallen rapidly to decay; a few huts alone survive to mark the 
site of a magnificence which rivaled that of Aradus and Tyre. 
The fisherman spreads his net where the palaces of princes 
arose, and the scream of the sea-bird is alone heard, instead 
of the rapturous strains of the viol and the ghittern that once 
floated over the moonlight billow. 

The history of the Portuguese in India presents one of 
those brilliant phenomena in the career of the human race 
which occasionally appear during the lapse of ages, dazzling 
the world for a time, and then vanishing in eternal gloom. 
Imagine for a moment that Portugal, a little strip on the 
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seaboard of Europe, should once have exercised sovereignty 
beyond the rising of the sun, over regions extending from 
Africa to the Pacific; imagine Albuquerque seated on his 
throne at Goa, assuming the courtly magnificence of an Orien- 
tal potentate, and deciding the fate of nations; behold him 
navigating invincible armaments over the Indian ocean, and 
storming, at the head of a veteran band, cities coeval with the 
rise of civilization in the East. Contemplate such spectacles 
as these, and then compare them with the present condition of 
Portugal and her colonies. And yet, in our indifference for 
the Portugal of our time, let us not forget the greatness of the 
task which she accomplished. Her navigators opened to the 
world a new channel for commerce, and diverted the great 
monopolies enjoyed by Venice and Genoa; the progress of the 
Christian arms in the Indies acted as a check on the advance- 
ment of Islamism, and wasted the resources of the Grand 
Turk, drawing his longing gaze away from the cross on the 
spire of St. Stephens’, at Vienna. It was not savages, fright- 
éned by a horse or an arquebuse, whom the Portuguese fought 
in India, but Mamelukes and Janissaries, the terror of Christen- 
dom, and powerful fleets, aided, it is said, by Venetian gold. 
As pioneers in India, the Portuguese pointed out a way to 
wealth and glory, which the Anglo-Saxon has not disdained to 
follow. Nor let it be thought that the impress of the Portu- 
guese dominion has entirely passed away in those distant 
lands. While the Dutch and the French came and went, and 
are there no more, forever, the Portuguese have left traces in 
the East that will last for ages to come; their language still 
remains there, a memorial of their former prosperity, and the 
medium of commercial transactions; their descendants are 
still found there in large numbers, although much degenerated ; 
and when they have passed away, the Portuguese conquest 
will still have an enduring monument in the Lusiad of Luis de 
Camoens. In India he suffered abuse, dwelt an exile at 
Macao, and returned to his native land to die of starvation. 
He repaid the neglect of his country by singing her triumphs 
in imperishable verse. 
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Articte IIIL—PERSONAL PERILS OF THE PREACHER. 


Ir is very natural for men to regard the circumstances in 
which the Christian minister is placed by his profession, as 
peculiarly favorable to his own spirituality of life. The mul- 
titude almost envy the godly eminence of those commissioned 
with the gospel’s messages of glory and mercy. They seem to 
think that the conspicuous position of the preacher necessarily 
lifts him above all other men in piety, as well as in the 
character of his professional utterances. They find him always 
ready with a prayer and holy phraseology to apply to others’ 
wants ; therefore they imagine him as equally equipped against 
assaults upon himself. He can at any time confirm the weak, 
and point the trembling to God’s treasury of promises; there- 
fore it is believed that he himself lives in the very holiest 
sanctuary, surrounded constantly by abundant means of grace. 
Thus he is regarded not only as a servant, but a favorite of the 
Almighty, about whom special strength is thrown, and on 
whom all-sufficient grace is shed. 

And sometimes the minister himself believes all this; with 
nothing to bid him raise the mantle of official power, and see 
what he would be without it, and self-deceived by the facility 
of heavenly utterances to which he is accustomed, he forgets 
that many may be less in Jesus’ earthly kingdom, and yet be 
greater in the heavenly, than he. Unless with Arthur Dim- 
mesdale, some guilty secret burns like a scarlet letter in his 
heart, and constantly torments him for concealing such a 
shame beneath the garments of mock holiness, he will, the last 
of all professed disciples, feel the possibility of being cast 
away from God; and as there are (thank God!) few Arthur 
Dimmesdales in the ministry, consciously wearing one face to 
‘ themselves, another to the multitude, few among the clergy 
realize the dangers of their high vocation,—all the more immi- 
nent, because the very grandeur of the office raises them to a 
bewildering preéminence of labor and authority. 

But the Apostle Paul was not in ignorance of these perils. 
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He not only knew, but felt, that the laws of mind are not sus- 
pended in behalf of ministers, any more than for less marked 
disciples; and great as was this ministry of Jesus in his eyes, 
enviable as he considered this privilege of preaching, and 
sublime as must have seemed to him the calling of Ambassa- 
dors for Christ, yet do we not hear this chief of the Apostles, at 
the end of his recital of the gifts and graces of his preaching, 
saying, “ Lest I myself should be a cast-away !” 

Although Pavl had a strong assurance of his own salvation ; 
although his real experience was found in the eighth, rather 
than in the seventh chapter of his Letter to the Romans, yet, 
in view of the Apostle’s use of checks upon an over-confi- 
dence, may it not be, for all clergymen, an appropriate prayer 
which the good deacon made during a revival, “ Oh, Lord, 
bring us, also, out of the seventh into the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans ?” 

Conceding, then, all the “ peculiar privileges of the clergy- 
man,” (as set forth in an Article with this title, in this Quar- 
terly, five years ago),* may we not with equal candor show the 
perils of the minister, and lift the veil that sometimes shrouds 
him from the world, and far too often from himself. 

First, then, let it be fully understood that ministers are 
“human,” in the very fullest meaning of that word. 

Let there be no shadow of a feeling, even, that by entering 
the pastoral relation men somehow doff their human qualities 
to don the perfect sanctities which some imagine to accompany 
the sacred robes. Let it not be supposed for a moment that 
there is to be a trial at the last great day for “saints” and 
“sinners,” with a special assize, with special pleading, for 
those invested with the holy priesthood ; for instead of being 
made less human, in any sense, the man is made partaker of a 
more intense humanity than ever, in becoming an apostle of 
the cross. His occupation calls for and develops more of 
human nature in him, than any other calling on the earth. Is 
he not touched by the humanities of life in more points of his 
being than any other man; and is he not in contact with a 
wider circle of the merely human joys and woes (to say 





* Vol. XVIIL, p. 573. 1860. 
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nothing now of spiritual sympathies), than men of other 
occupations? To whom do sorrowing hearts love to pour out 
their griefs, as to the friend that God has placed to be His 
minister of consolation? Who hears so many tales of family 
distress? Who, therefore, more than the clergyman, needs for 
these things, a human heart, as well as a divine and heavenly 
unction? And are not clergymen, alas, too often! made con- 
scious, more than others, of the human nature on its evil side 
within them, by the want of humane treatment on the part of 
those who call on them to lay aside humanity and live alone 
for God! 

Let it be granted, then, that the minister is human ; that he 
ought to be in some things more human than others; while it 
is likely, from causes incident to his profession, that he will be 
in a few things more human than he ought, and we pass on to 
see how life with him, upon this basis of his real and deep 
humanity, must lie amid peculiar perils. 

I. The popular belief in ministerial character endangers 
him. 

There are always persons to believe in any minister of fair 
exterior ; to listen with avidity to what he says, and to defend 
him against every foe. In spite of those who loudly talk their 
skepticism concerning ministerial character, there are more 
than enough in every community, by their applause or secret 
approbation, to turn the thoughts of ordinary clergymen in 
upon themselves with self-congratulation. The day is past for 
hats to fly off at the approach of every man in clerical apparel ; 
but so constituted is the human mind, that when a man stands 
in the sacred desk, and, clothed in the authority of office, 
speaks the glorious mysteries of the kingdom, denounces sins 
and vices, and exalts the beauties of a holy life, insensibly he 
gathers to himself the sympathies he has touched in favor of 
religion and of God. A portion of his hearers (especially it 
they see but little of his daily life, and sometimes in spite of 
anything they see) will certainly invest his person with the 
qualities which he illustrates in his words. They cannot sepa- 
rate what a man may say, from what that man may be. And 
though few go so far as did that weeping follower of John 
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Wesley, who, out of hearing of his voice, upon the outskirts of 
the crowd, was wholly overcome, as she expressed it, by the 
holy “ wagging of his head,” yet always some will blend the 
gospel and its human medium together, believing equally in 
both ; a belief in “verbal inspiration,” as injurious to him be- 
lieved in, as to him believing. 

Then there is a true and honest audience who listen with 
attention and delight to faithful preaching, and are ready, as 
all hearers should be, to give assent to any proper presentation 
of the truth. Now all these favorable indications the preacher 
notices first of all. Unfavorable things he also hears, (espe- 
cially when a clique desire to get rid of him, and take this 
method to discomfit him), but so human is he, or so anxious it 
may be to succeed, that one remark in favor of his style, or 
substance of discourse, will far outweigh a large amount of 
disapproving words. 

It is strange how soon the whisperings of a preacher’s 
friends and foes are brought, as upon zephyr’s wings, to him; 
but, stranger yet, how happily he learns to choose the compli- 
mentary remarks as good, while casting all the rest, as bad, 
away. The latter he styles “hypercritical ;” begins at once to 
trace them to their origin, either in the want of discriminating 
qualities in the criticising party, or in some imagined personal 
dislike the discontented person is supposed to entertain towards 
himself. 

And thus a habit of vain contemplation is encouraged, 
causing him to become less and less worthy of the approba- 
tion upon which he lives. He must hear complimentary, or at 
least compliant notices of himself and his performances, or he 
grows moody ; thinks the church cold, and gives himself to 
morbid reverie over all causes but the true one for this appar- 
ent falling off in zeal. 

Sometimes he gets to be a sullen preacher; steeps his pen in 
wormwood, and instead of offering the gospel to his hearers, 
stings them with a bitter satire on their vices, especially the 
vice of not appreciating Truth. For let no one think that per- 
sonal ambition always yields, with ministers, to higher inter- 
ests and aims! 
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In a peculiar sense, this passion tries the soul of one whose 
influence must be entirely spiritual, and whose means for gain- 
ing this authority, by being almost wholly moral and persua- 
sive, excite but little opposition from the world. Since the 
clergyman’s ambition is simply to influence opinion, as 
the ground of ministerial authority, and since by his repu- 
tation for sanctity, he must hold the power to bind or 
loose the consciences of men, the end of his ambition is 
to stand an oracle among them, not only for his scholar- 
ship and eloquence, but also for his purity and piety. And 
as the means are in accordance with this end, there is great 
danger that in using them he sink their sanctifying power 
over his own heart, in his desire for personal distinction as a 
saintly man. Thus the very fact that his real authority de- 
pends upon his piety, makes the ambitious minister belie him- 
self ; as, for example, when he frankly owns a fault, expecting 
and believing that men will set it down to humbleness of 
spirit, though he knows that it is nothing but sheer pride. 
Moreover let this spiritual authority be gained, whether by 
praiseworthy means or not, it is the most imperiling of all, to 
hold. It exalts a man above the level where our human na- 
ture still is master of itself. To be the medium of communi- 
eating blessings from the Heavens to men, is more than or- 
dinary, unassisted souls can bear; and to be called upon to 
judge the evidence of others’ piety, or to interpret Revela- 
tion with authority, is enough to put some men completely 
off their equilibrium; while add to this the consciousness of 
wielding more or less political and social power, which natu- 
rally accompanies directorship of consciences, and no wonder 
that some clergymen think themselves “ ordained of God” in 
other senses than the true. Encouraged therefore by belief in 
himself, as well as by the popular belief in him, it is the 
easiest thing possible to mistake the fervors and excitements of 
high mental states, for genuine love for souls ; it is most easily 
forgotten when the end seems good, that “ardor” is not 
“piety,” and that a man may even work through a revival 
with the utmost zeal, only to find himself at the end of it, im- 
poverished at heart ; more self-inflated than before. 

Thus the successful minister by the very means allowed him 
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for the maintenance of his authority, may all unconsciously 
hoodwink himself, and come forth, thinking that he is not 
only “called” and “ justified,” but also “glorified.” He 
may even give his followers leave (without perhaps expecting 
a complete apotheosis), 
“To carve a shrine about his dust 

And burn a fragrant lamp before his bones 

When he is gathered to the glorious saints,” 
when from this height of spiritual authority, he is but getting 
ready, like the crowned relics hidden in Etruscan tombs, to 
crumble, more .than others, into nothingness of character, be- 
fore the light of the great Judgment Day. 

II. But not only is the preacher thus in danger from the 
popular belief in him; he also rans great risk of fancying 
security in his priesthood. 

As an officer of Christ, he is gathering souls into the king- 
dom; he is sowing seed that must spring up unto eternal life, 
in hearts now wandering from God. The Saviour blesses him 
as instrumental in achieving great results; or if but few are 
added as the “seals of his ministry,” he nevertheless is in 
attendance on the Saviour, sharing in the labors of his onward 
march. Ail his hours of study, his meditations, his minis- 
trations of the word in public and in private, cluster about 
the cross. He uses language of authority towards the incor- 
rigible sinner; he confirms the feeble, and the very bread he 
eats comes from his efforts in behalf of souls. The symbols 
wrought into the texture of his daily thought are of the mys- 
tic power established in the ministry whose name he wears. 
“Can it then be possible,” he reasons with himself, “that I, a 
part of this great priesthood ; I, whose work on earth is similar 
to Christ’s own work ; whose tongue is swift to sound his praise, 
and by whose hands the cross is held continually before the 
people ; is it possible that I, to whom God seems to give his 
power for the conversion of the sinner and the upbuilding of 
believers, may at last be cast away, to share in none of these 
advantages of grace, which I am giving up my life to spread 
abroad !” - 

You see how easily one (whose self-congratulation in his 
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priesthood no gross immorality is present to disturb) can so 
identify himself with the official character in which he acts 
upon the world, as to remove all fear of his own ultimate dis- 
grace, and fix his own salvation upon evidence which would 
be wholly insufficient to him in the case of others. 

Of course the minister asserts his safety only in the blood of 
Christ, but may he not, for all this open avowal of his ground of 
hope, be unconsciously in part relying upon a presumed identity 
in priestly office with the Saviour; may not the strength of his 
assurance of salvation come in some degree from “ casting 
out devils” in the name of Christ? Is there not danger then 
that he may hear at last the answer to this plea from Christ’s 
own lips, “ Depart from me; I never knew you!” for may 
he not come simply to imagine that he hates all sin, because he 
has violently declaimed against it? Like St. Simon standing 
on his pillar thirty years, we may be none the nearer heaven for 
that; and God may even reap a harvest through us, though 
we at last be lost. 

III. Another danger from the ministry is the liability of its 
becoming exclusively an art. 

It is necessary that this ministry of Christ should avail itself 
of every aid that tends to dignify, enlarge, or strengthen its 
influence upon the world. Like every other profession, God 
has given this to men to make the most of, for his glory ; and 
there is a laudable desire in every worthy minister, to do his 
very best. To accomplish this he must seek skill, as well as 
piety; learning and prudence equally with grace. He need 
not, with Professor Hagenbach of Vienna, spend twenty years 
in getting into perfect form a course of lectures on one 
chapter of the Bible; nor with his colleague Guthmann, 
measure off his lectures on the first five verses of Genesis into 
parts that fill a score of volumes; but unless his oratory is 
impressive and his words profound, he misses just so much 
of power to win men to the Saviour as he is lacking in at- 
tractiveness of manner and the resources of a cultured under- 
standing. John Wesley, bred at Oxford, was the finest rhet- 
orician of his day, save Whitefield, who was equally at home 
before the peers of England as upon the moors of Wales. 
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But the danger is, that ministers will conscientiously become 
mere artists. Fully interested in their work, their hearts in 
love with it, the danger is that they will come to look upon it 
rather as an art which they should carry to perfection, than as 
the mission of Jehovah to lost men. An interest in their pro- 
fessiun often runs away with medical practitioners; and why 
may it not with honest ministers as well! Thus one may 
actually pray less, the more devout he seems; and since it is 
the highest art to hide the artifice, one may appear to speak 
most feelingly upon thrilling themes, and not be moved by 
them at all, except in the exhilaration of the spirits, naturally 
accompanying the mental exercise. 

It is the true preacher’s constant study to impress on others 
what he himself believes. He must feel the truth, in order to 
make others feel it; but speedily his own condition, as he 
grows earnest in the work, and conversant with all its methods, 
is like that of the surgeon, who has long ago passed by that 
moisture of the eye which dimmed efficiency of vision, and 
that tremulous pulsation of the hand which dulled his skill. 
It is now maturity of feeling; none the less alive to human 
woe ; all the more discriminating, wise, and strong; and yet 
it is a state of hardness of a certain sort. The soul looks at 
itself as an objective thing to be examined and made use of, 
mainly for the good of other souls. Thus the preacher comes 
to read his own experiences, just as he reads books, to learn 
the art of interesting others. He looks upon his heart in its 
complex phenomena, just as he studies the solution of a moral 
question, that he may present as strong a view of it as 
possible, to certain men whom he would fain lead to the cross; 
and we have even known a clergyman to look upon a grave 
transgression of his own, chiefly in the light of very precious 
training for home-thrusts at other peoples’ hearts. Indeed, a 
famous preacher once congratulated the writer upon a most 
severe bereavement, as of great value to him for his ministerial 
work ! | 

Thus there is danger, in this constant effort to impress the 
truth on others, lest it make but little real impression on one’s 
self; danger that the preacher come to look upon his own 
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condition as of the least importance, provided it afford him 
the best opportunity to move the world to prayers and tears, 
While he is preaching on the danger of man’s hardening his 
heart, he may be all unconsciously distilling petrifying influ- 
ences upon himself. Content in saving others, himself he 
does not care to save. Not that as pastor, he concerns him- 
self alone in men, professionally, as “ deeply interesting cases.” 
He does not go to dying bedsides with this clinical and calen- 
lating purpose in his mind; he loves these souls; he gives his 
life to save them, but in loving theirs, he seems at least un- 
mindful of his own. “Oh, woman,” (said the celebrated John 
Welch to his wife, when she complained of his nightly vigils), 
“T have three thousand souls to answer for;” but we do not 
hear that this devoted minister ever took much anxious 
thought about his own. And this would bring no disaster to 
him spiritually, except as it should draw him gradually from 
self-inspection, as it might, when suffered to extend beyond 
due bounds. Thus the preacher may even slight the ordi- 
nances provided for his own relief and culture, in attending to 
the wants of others. His love of private prayer may lose 
itself amid the frequency of public exercises; or ihe may pray 
in secret, with an eye upon the fervor thus to be excited for a 
coming duty in God’s open sanctuary. So too, he may forget 
the sanctity of Sabbath hours, and lose the influence of holy 
time, while getting mind and body into working order for the 
public service. Thus made a keeper of the vineyards, his own 
he may not keep. 

Just here then, let us notice the preacher’s danger of a 
skepticism, arising from the practice of his profession as an 
art, for others’ good. When the ancient Roman faith began 
to yield before the growth of liberal opinions, we find the 
priests of the old Paganism among the first to give up their 
belief. The “ Haruspices,” we learn, would even smile in 
mutual incredulity, over the entrails of the sacrifice which 
they pretended to consult. And thus, it is alleged, (see Ellis’ 
Half-Century of Unitarianism, p. 367), that in these modern 
days “clerical skepticism is a disease under which thousands 
have suffered, who have not proclaimed the fact, nor perhaps 
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manifested the symptoms.” This unproved insinuation need 
give no uneasiness concerning an educated clergy, at this 
period in the growth of an impregnable, scientific basis for the 
main doctrines of the gospel. Liberalism may unsettle some 
traditional and narrow applications of the Truth; and to this 
extent, we trust, it will achieve its work ; but it is losing power 
every day to trouble faithful students of the word. Renan, 
or even Colenso, might have been a dangerous poison fifty 
years ago among the ministry, while to-day neither of these 
men is looked upon as anything more than a phenomenal 
phase of struggling infidelity. 

And yet, firm as we believe a careful study of the scriptures 
makes the clergyman, who is applying what he learns to dying 
men around him; more and more child-like in his faith, as we 
believe he grows, amid the blended duties of severe examina- 
tion, and the practical enforcement of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, we often feel his danger from the frequent though 
temporary suspension of his judgment in matters of belief. 

The clergyman is often carrying on two mental processes at 
once, within his mind; the one, that of the critical faculties 
in search of final causes and exhaustive evidences; the other, 
that of his faith, endeavoring to confide in probable and 
worthy intimations of God’s will; and until his mind attains 
release from its intensity of wish for demonstration, and finds 
the truest end of learned acquisition to be “faith” in its 
supremest exercise, he is exposed to strange experiences, akin 
to doubt, unknown to those who feel but little of that deep 
responsibility for their opinions, which continually weighs on 
the preacher’s heart. He is a teacher of others; upon his 
words hang everlasting life and death for many hearers; his 
faith is theirs, in cases where they do not care, or are not able 
to examine for themselves; therefore no one feels as he does, 
the necessity of a well-buttressed faith, And he must ever 
speak authoritatively ; though surprised by a new view, which 
calls tor a re-adjustment in his mind of an old truth, he must 
not let his querying be known. Obliged also to be always on 
the defensive, and often able to satisfy the popular demand 
without the deeper proof which his own mental needs require, 
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his ministerial position has at least a tendency to make him 
partisan, and unfair in argument with himself. His eagerness 
to be considered orthodox, combined with fear of sowing seeds 
of doubt in other minds, make him moreover appear deter- 
mined and convinced, on questions yet on trial in his mind ; 
so that finally he wishes to believe the things he has pro- 
claimed ; a state of heart the most unfavorable for an impartial 
judgment. 

In such a struggle then, on the one hand, with the subtle 
influences of his own will, and, on the other, with those fears 
and self-distrusts which every scholarly and earnest preacher 
meets while critically investigating Truth, there is great danger, 
lest in trying every spirit, to see whether it be of God, some 
one, more mighty than the rest in knowledge of his weakness, 
shall, in the tussle, overcome, possess, and rule him for the 
time; while he, continuing to preach in the old way, runs the 
great risk of weakening forever after, that sense of full fidelity 
to Truth, which is the preacher’s’ tower of strength; to say 
nothing of his liability, in this constant throttling of the devil, 
to find at last, (as a quaint writer has it), ‘somewhat of brim- 
stone sticking to his hands.” Some of these injurious results 
may even come to him, simply from mistaking the different 
stages, or variable conditions of mind from which he looks at 
Truth, to be periods of distrust, when they are really but 
degrees of ordinary progress in the recognition of relations 
between different truths. 

In short, we cannot stop to tell one-half of the perplexities 
that rise upon the ministerial soul, as it is honestly endeavor- 
ing to keep a childlike confidence, amid the manifold develop- 
ments of its progressive thought. Enough, however, has been 
said to show that it is not an easy task “ rightly to divide the 
word of truth.” 

IV. With one more illustration of the preacher’s peril from 
his ministry, we conclude the catalogue, which might easily 
embrace a wider field. It is the special danger which gave rise 
to the expression of Paul’s fear, lest, having preached to others, 
he himself should be a castaway. 
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We refer to temptings through the body, incident to this 
profession, as to no other in a similar degree. There are, in 
any literary career, peculiar exhaustions of the nervous ener- 
gy ; inadequate or disarranged secretions; drains upon the 
system, leading not so much to weakness and dullness of the 
appetitive functions, as to an inordinate desire for stimulating 
management. This may account, in part, for the amount of 
dissipation among writers and authors of all eras; even Cole- 
ridge being unable to resist the opiate that proved so detri- 
mental to his happiness and vigor. But the inspiration of the 
writer upon sacred themes especially, resembles that of the 
Pythoness, who, on the cessation of her divinations, always lay 
asin a swoon. Therefore to him, in strange degree, comes 
that exhaustive longing after some continued stimulus which 
the body would fain have after the excitement of the mind has 
passed. Cut off, moreover, from the expensive sources of relax- 
ation of other men ; his sensibilities more acute and powerful 
than theirs by reason of his constant meditation upon stirring, 
spiritual themes ; he is more liable than they, to feel as Paul 
did, “thorns in the flesh ;” a “ messenger of Satan sent to buffet 
him.” 

We do not refer to clergymen who recklessly outrage their 
nervous organism by night-study and excessive extra work; 
we need not count them, or the few whom self-indulgence had 
within its grasp before they became ministers; for the name is 
legion without such as these, who are prone to rush from the 
extreme of spiritual excitement to the most careless bodily 
indulgence. 

Not that the clergy are, as a class, in danger of immoral 
practices; we believe a pnrer-minded order of men, when 
taken as a whole, does not exist upon the earth; but they are 
apt to lay hold of innocent enjoyments (which in moderation 
they should seek) with a relish, or rather with a nervous eager- 
ness, out of all proportion to the innocence of a restrained 
participation in them; and we all know that lawful pleasures, 
when abused, are far more perilous to spirituality than an 
occasional relapse into great sin. When clergymen seem 
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worn out, therefore, with their work, it is their work, in one 
sense (though no harder than the brain-work of the other pro- 
fessions), but only as their kind of work leaves hankerings of 
a more lasting and injurious sort behind. 

Therefore a minister, the more he throws himself into his 
work, the more he shall forget himself in it, the more is he 
imperiled by the buffetings of Satan through the flesh. 


In view, then, of these perils, where is the hope of any 
Christian preacher that he shall not be at last a cast-away! 
Better not to wear these robes of holiness, if under them lie 
self-deceptions, dangers, and disgrace at last ! 

Happier those who wear their badge of sin before the 
world, than they who, “wearing one face to themselves, 
another to the world, get finally bewildered as to which may 
be the true!” Better, in the language of another, “show 
freely to the world, if not your worst, yet some trait whereby 
the worst may be inferred,” than to be found at last a self- 
deceived, deceiving soul! and in the attempt to scale the 
kingdom on the ladder of the priesthood, to drop back into a 
deeper hell ! 

Fearful, indeed, is such a destiny! To keep so long the 
entrance to the holy city; to call so many into life; to catch 
ourselves grand glimpses of the glory yet to be revealed, and 
all this, only as the preparation for a more disastrous, igno- 
minious refusal of admission, thrust into the outer darkness by 
the very hand that we have urged souls in distress to take! 
Surely, on the basis of our human power, to stand among these 
perils of the ministry, we are bereft of hope! As men, 
encircled by these dangers, we are surely lost ; as priests, we 
may be left to perish at the very altar of our ministry; but 
thanks to God! as his redeemed and pardoned children, we, 
with all the rest of the unworthy multitudes of earth, may 
hope. Upon the basis, not of our humanity but of Christ’s 
divinity, there is encouragement even unto us to lay our hands 
upon the blessed promises of grace. 

Let us, then, pray God to counteract the evils that environ 
us; to preserve us from the snares peculiarly endangering 

VOL. XXIV, 31 
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our spirituality as preachers of his word; even letting the 
arrows of conviction from our official hand fly back, when 
needful, on our consciences, and giving ns, as we shall need, 
to feel the edge of truths and terrors we are wielding against 
others’ sin. Bring us, Oh, our Father, humbly to thy feet! 
Beat down our pride and self-sufficiency to the dust, if need 
be, that rising in Thy might alone, clad only in the priestly 
righteousness of Christ, and guided by the Holy Ghost, we 
may not, having preached to others, be cast away ourselves! 
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Articte IV.—THE DEFINITIONS OF THE NEW WEB- 
STER’S DICTIONARY. 


Tuirty-six years from the first publication of Webster’s 
Dictionary, a new edition,—the fifth in order, leaving 
abridgments out of view,—has been published under the 
editorial supervision of Prof. Goodrich, and Prof. Noah 
Porter, of Yale College; “thoroughly revised, and greatly 
enlarged and improved,” as the title-page informs us; while 
an examination shows the revision to be so thorough and 
radical, the enlargement so great, and the improvements so 
decided, that the work in its present form justly challenges 
examination and criticism as an original production, which 
might properly have been entitled, “ A New Dictionary of the 
English Language, based upon the labors of Webster and other 
modern lexicographers.” 

We regret that the publishers, in their advertisements and 
on the title page and cover, have not given greater prominence 
to this fact, as they certainly were justified in doing both by 
the alterations and additions which have been made, and by 
the great expense and painstaking with which the new Webster 
has been prepared. Their part in its preparation is most hon- 
orable to them. Aiming to furnish the American people at 
the earliest possible day, with the best possible dictionary of 
the English language, they have employed competent revisers 
and liberally supplied them with all the requisite means. 

We shall not now undertake to exhibit all the peculiar and 
original features of this new work. We shall leave entirely 
out of view the Appendix, with its curious lore, its pro- 
nouncing vocabularies, its explanatory tables, and its classified 
selection of pictorial illustrations. We shall leave to other 
hands an examination of the revised etymologies of the main 
work, and passing by most of the preparatory matter, with 
Prof. Hadley’s scholarly History of the English Language, we 
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shall devote all the space at our command to the definitions 
of the new Dictionary. 

In doing so, three points come up before us. We ask what 
words are defined? how are they defined? and how well are 
they defined ? 

I. We notice the vocabulary. What words are inserted ? 
Upwards of 114,000 we are told ; an immense number—espe- 
cially when we set over against this thesaurus the statement 
of Dr. George P. Marsh, that “ few writers or speakers use as 
many as ten thousand words, and ordinary persons of fair 
intelligence not above three or four thousand; ”* about three 
times as many words as were found in Johnson’s and Walker’s 
dictionaries, and others in use fifty years ago; about twice as 
many as appeared in 1827, in the American edition of Todd’s 
Johnson. In Dr. Webster’s first edition there were about 
70,000. Worcester’s latest contained 104,000; and now we 
have 10,000 more. Not that the words of the English language 
have increased in this ratio, although new terms have been 
multiplied, especially in science. The increase of volume is 
due in great measure to a change of plan, and an enlarged 
scope in modern dictionaries. The professed aim of the earli- 
est English dictionaries was to explain “the hard words” of 
the language, and the most useful terms of art. Johnson’s 
vocabulary was composed of words which he found in reading 
the best English writers, but in his search for words, he made 
few excursions, as he tells us, among writers earlier than Sid- 
ney, who lived less than two hundred years before. Dr. 
Webster was a careful reader within ‘a limited range, and before 
the publication of his first dictionary, the language had been 
enriched by many new technical terms, while at that period, as 
now, the English reviews were coining words ad libitum. 
Prof. Kingsley, in 1828, collected from two numbers of the 
London Quarterly Review, a list of about a hundred words 
which had found their way into no dictionary or into Dr. 
Webster’s only; and added, “ This is not given as a complete 
list. It is made up of such words only as were selected 





* Lecture on the English Language, p. 182. 
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in rapid reading. The periodical press of Great Britain is 
actually running riot in language. We have nothing like this 
in the United States. More new words, it is believed, have 
been brought into use in England within comparatively a few 
years, most of which are wholly unnecessary, than in this 
country with all its new institutions, from the time of its first 
settlement.” * 

It is somewhat curious now to go back and notice the words 
which were added to the vocabulary in Dr. Webster’s first 
edition. He himself enumerates the following as examples. 
Grandjuror, grand jury, consignee, mammoth, maltreatment, 
iceberg, fracas, glacier, fire-warden, safety valve, savings-bank, 
dyspeptic (adj.), missionary (adj.), nervine, meteoric, mineral- 
ogical, to patent, to report, explode, electioneer, magnetize, &c., 
é&c. Such words as these, so familiar to our ears, are said not 
to have appeared in the dictionaries until 1828. 

No wonder that the reviewer, already cited, remarked at that 
time, “ No new English dictionary will hereafter serve, either 
at home or abroad, for popular use, which does not contain 
many of the additions and corrections of this.” And indeed 
Dr. Webster himself had said, “ The institutions in this coun- 
try which arg new and peculiar, give rise to new terms, or to 
new applications of old terms, unknown to the people of Eng- 
land, which cannot be explained by them, and which will not 
be inserted in their dictionaries unless copied from ours.” 

- Of the new work, Prof. Porter says, “* No pains have been 
spared to introduce additional words, provided they were of 
such a character as to deserve insertion. At the same time, 
the revisers have been actuated by no desire to swell the list 
to the greatest possible number.” Words introduced lawlessly, 
which have never been approved or accepted by good writers, 
are not inserted. Some obsolete or obsolescent words have 
been recovered by special research. Self-explaining compounds 
are omitted. The principal parts of regular verbs, and the 
comparatives and superlatives of adjectives when regular, are 
not inserted as separate words; but “the vocabulary as a 
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whole, though not constructed for any display of enumerated 
titles, will be found to be greatly increased and enriched.” 

It is fair to presume that the editor and his assistants, with 
the aid of all published vocabularies and cyclupedias, and with 
a host of word-hunters diligently exploring so many departments 
of literature, ancient and modern, have enrolled and mustered 
nearly every word worthy and capable of doing service in con- 
versation and in print, and fair to inquire also whether any 
omissions are not intentional rather than accidental. 

We have noted, however, in our reading, some omissions 
which may have escaped the notice of the editors. For 
example— 

Dr. N. W. Taylor, following Dr. Owen, was accustomed to 
use the word putation to designate the views taught at Prince- 
ton concerning ¢mputation; but neither his associate, Dr. 
Goodrich, nor his son-in-law and successor, Dr. Porter, has 
admitted the word into the dictionary, although the latter 
might have found it in the edition of Taylor’s works which he 
himself edited in 1859. 

Another omission is remarkable. In the first definition, 
Dr. Webster said: “In music, A is the nominal of the sixth 
note in the natural diatonic scale ;” using the wogl nominal as 
synonymous with name, for C is said to be “the name of a 
note in the scale.” This use of the word nominal has gone 
from one edition to another, and occurs in the new volume; 
where it is repeated also under B. It is recognized also in the 
New American Cyclopedia, and yet strange to say, neither 
Dr. Webster nor his successors give a definition that meets the 
case. 

We notice other omissions, not regretting them in the 
least, but to show that the vocabulary, large as it is, might 
easily have been swelled with the sanction of writers of good 
repute. Hypograph, e. g., is a word used by Dr. John Brown 
on Hebrews; paradiplomatic, by Alford; pornocracy, by 
H. B. Smith; Spaniolized, behung, and syntagma, by Mil- 
ton; barbarianism, hagiolatry, depopularized, and pateri- 
nism, by Milman; wn-English, by the Westminster Re- 
view ; specula, by the Edinburgh Review, and Galatianize 
by the North British. 
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We might also furnish an extended list of words which Dr. 
Webster admitted, but which for one reason or another are 
not retained in this revision, such as Allegany, Alleganean, 
Alleveur, Allochroite, Alms-basket, Alms-chest, Alms-box, 
Alms-giver, Alms-giving, Erin, Lituite, Long-armed, Long- 
boned, Long-delayed, Knife-grinder, Crimson-hued, &c. 

The additions to the vocabulary, however, are very numer- 
ous, including obsolete, obsolescent, rare, and new words. A 
comparison of pages from the old dictionary and the new, in 
respect to the list of words, is interesting. Thus opening at 
random, we find in close succession,such words as these, which 
are not in the last preceding edition of Webster : 

Negoce, Negotiatory, Negotiatrix, Negotiosity, Negotious, 
Negotiousness, Negro-corn, Negundo, Nehushtan, Neighbor, 
v.i., Vemacanthus, Nemesis, Nemophilist, Nemophily, Nempt, 
Neocracy, Neography. 

Among the new words, or new significations, whose absence 
from Webster we noted years ago, are the following: 

Orient, (for the countries of Asia); Hormulate, Harmonium, 
Passing-bell, (that is, the bell tolled during funeral proces- 
sions); Dishoused, Epochal, Condone, Dynamics, (as a musi- 
cal term); Prelatry, Theologers, Theologue, (which Goodrich 
said was not in use, but for which the authority of Isaac Taylor 
is now quoted); Yestreen, Reader, (for a reading book) ; 
Speller, Originant, Double-bass, Nepotic, Meutes, Mandarin- 
ism, Renegation, Unicameral, Psalmistry, Oughtness, Intro- 
duction, (as a branch of theological science); reightage, 
Agedness, Aliness, Disable, (to speak disparagingly of) ; 
Docket, (a list of business to be acted on). 

Appended to the vocabulary are twelve pages of quotations, 
words, phrases, &c., from the Latin, Greek, and other languages. 
The introduction of this appendix has led to the exclusion of 
Latin terms to some extent from the main dictionary, but it is 
not clear on what principle the selection is made. Thus 
Webster inserted, and the new dictionary retains, Habeas 
corpus, Habendum, Statu quo, Per annum, Per cent., Per 
centum, Post obit, Post mortem, De jure, De facto, but others 
are excluded which have apparently as good a claim to be 
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retained; such as Sine die, Sine gua non, Nemine contradi- 
cente, Per capita, Pro re nata, and Una voce. go is omitted, 
while Sic is inserted for the first time. 

II. We pass now to the question, how are these words de- 
fined ¢ 

First, we have the various significations, stated and arranged 
as far as possible in the order of historical or logical develop- 
ment. 

Next, numerous i/lustrations of their use, generally in the 
form of citations from authors of good repute. 

Third, extended list of phrases, showing the meanings of 
words in particular combinations. 

Fourth, frequent lists of synonyms, or interchangeable 
terms, with cross references to other articles, where the mean- 
ings of these synonymous words are carefully discriminated 
and compared. 

Fifth, more than three thousand pictorial illustrations dis- 
tributed through the work. 

In all the editions preceding this, the great body of Dr. 
Webster’s definitions, with his citations and lists of phrases, 
was reproduced with little change, except in additions. In this 
edition, the recasting of these definitions, the revision of the 
phrases, the rearrangement in the order of significations, and 
the extensive modification of citations and illustrative exam 
ples, have made a dictionary which is essentially new. 

The synonyms, prepared by Professor Goodrich for an 
appendix to the pictorial edition of Webster, are here distrib- 
uted in their proper alphabetical order; and their appear- 
ance, consequently, is not a novelty. 

The pictorial illustrations far outnumber those which formed 
an appendix of the pictorial edition, and consist of a new selec- 
tion of designs. 

When to this it is added that the etymology has been 
carefully prepared by Dr. Mahn* of Berlin, for this edition, we 





* We cannot forbear, in passing, to commend Mahn’s learned and valuable con- 
tribution to the Dictionary, to the attention of all who are interested in the study 
of words, and are desirous of becoming familiar with the relations of our language. 
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are fully warranted in saying that we have at length a Vew 
Dictionary, based upon the work of Dr. Webster. 

III. This position will be confirmed by what we shall say in 
the answer to the third question, how well are the words de- 
fined ? 

The improvements in this respect are great and welcome. 
Professor Porter’s preface mentions three respects in which 
the revisers have aimed to make the work what Dr. Webster 
himself would desire to have it, “were he now living and 
fully possessed of the principles which have been universally 
accepted by modern philologists and lexicographers, or which 
Professor Goodrich would have sanctioned” had his life been 
spared. Great pains have been taken, 1st, to contract and 
condense the definitions into as few general heads or number- 
ed divisions, as practicable; 2d, to develop and arrange the 
several meanings in the order of their actual growth and 
history; and, 3d, to add such new meanings as have been 
brought to light by an extended examination of authors. 

With this, as the aim, we compare the result. 

Webster’s 15 definitions of soul are here condensed to 6 
or 7. 

Faith, in Webster, had 12 meanings; in the new volume, 7. 

Dead, in Webster, had 24 meanings; in the new volume, 11. 

To, in Webster, had 29 meanings; in the new volume, 5, 
in the last of which are grouped eight varieties of phrases. 

Go, in Webster, had 39 meanings beside phrases; in the 
new volume, 11. 

Lay, v. t., in Webster, had 23 meanings; in the new vol- 
ume, 15, 

Set, v. t., in Webster, had 29 meanings; in the new vol- 
ume, 10, though some of these are subdivided. 

High, in Webster, had 35 meanings; in the new volume, 4 
groups with numerous special applications. 

The gain by this condensation is invaluable. Webster’s 
significations, especially of what may be called root words, 
were strung together loosely, like a string of beads. The 
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grouping in the new dictionary shows what they have in 
common. 

Thus, in the Word dead, for which Webster gave twenty- 
four significations. “1. Deprived or destitute of life; that 
state of a being, animal or vegetable, in which the organs of 
motion and life have ceased to perform their functions,” 
&c.—a definition amply sufficient for his second, third, and 
fourth cases, which are these: “2, Having never had life, 
or having been deprived of vital action before birth, as the 
child was born dead. 3. Without life; inanimate. 4. With- 
out vegetable life; as a dead tree.” But since the first 
definition applies to vegetables, the fourth is unnecessary ; and 
since that included destitute of life, there was no need of re- 
peating the idea in the second and third. In the revision, 
these significations have been differently grouped. Thus: “1. 
Deprived of life; put to death; reduced to that state of 
being in which the organs of motion and life have irrevocably 
ceased to perform their functions; as a dead tree, a dead man. 
2. Destitute of life; inanimate, lifeless.” 

Webster went on with other definitions, and actually repeat- 
ed the word “ dull” no less than six times ; thus: “9. dull; in- 
active; as a dead sale of commodities. 10. dull; gloomy ; 
still, not enlivened; as a dead winter. * * 12. dull; not 
lively ; not resembling life; as the dead coloring of a piece. 
* * 13. dull; heavy; as a dead sound. 14. dull; frigid; 
lifeless ; cold; not animated; not affecting, wsed of prayer. 
17. dull ; without natural force or efficacy ; not lively or brisk, 
as a dead fire.” In the new dictionary these applications of 
the word would be referred to the special meanings. “3. 
Resembling death in appearance or quality ; without show of 
life ; as a dead winter; or dead night; dead darkness; dead 
sleep.” Or “6. lacking spirit ; dull; as dead coloring; a dead 
eye, dead fire,” &ec. 

Such contrasts are frequent, and might be illustrated by in- 
numerable examples. 

We turn once more to Aigh, to which Webster assigned 
thirty-five significations, with no attempt to classify them. 
The new dictionary treats the word in this manner: 
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“ High. 1. Elevated above any starting point for measurement, as a line or 
surface ; lifted or raised up; exalted; lofty; sublime; as a high mountain, 
tower, tree; the sun is high ; and the like. 

2. Regarded as raised up or elevated; distinguished; remarkable; sometimes 
equivalent to great, used indefinitely ; sometimes used in figurative senses which 
are understood from the connection ; as (a.) elevated in character or attainments, 
&c. * * ‘The highest faculty of the sonl.’ Baxter. (b.) Exalted in social 
standing or common estimation, * * ‘a wight of high renown,’ Shaks. (c.) 
Of noble birth, &c., ‘a man of high family. (d.) Of great strength, &e., ‘a 
high mind.’ (e.) Very abstruse; profound, ‘They meet to hear and answer 
such high things.’ Shaks. (f.) Of great costliness of price. ‘They must be 
good at so high a rate. (g.) Arrogant, lofty, &c.—used in a bad sense, ‘A 
high look and a proud heart is sin.’” 

“3, Possesing some characteristic quality in a marked degree; as high (i. e. 
intense) heat; high (i. e. full or complete) noon; high (i. e. rich) seasoning 
&e. * * 

“4, Prominent, eminent ;—used in various technical senses, (a.) (Fine Arts), 
Wrought so as to be prominent from the surface; as high relief. (b.) (Law and 
Politics), Relating to the sovereignty of the state, as high treason. (c.) (Chronol), 
Remote in time, * * asahigh antiquity. (d.) (Cookery), Strong scented, as 
tending toward putrefaction. (e.) (Geog.), Remote from the equator, as high 
latitude. (f.) (Music), Acute or sharp, as a high note.” 


Thus four general groups are enough to present an adequate 
conception of the word, while these subdivisions illustrate its 
special applications. 

The improvements of this kind will be reccived by every 
one with great satisfaction, indicating as they do much pains- 
taking and careful study. 

Another improvement, less noticeable perhaps, but im- 
portant, is in determining the order of definitions according to 
their actual growth and history, beginning with the primitive 
signification as indicated by the etymology. 

This can be illustrated by a few examples. In defining 
thought, Webster began with the results of thinking; his 
order was, 1. That which the mind thinks. 2. Idea, conception, 
(which is included in the preceding). 3. Fancy, conceit, (also 
included in No. 1). 4. Reflection, and so on. The new work 
puts, 1. The act of thinking; the exercise of the mind in any 
way except sense and perception. 2. Meditation. 3. That 
which is thought, (a.) an opinion, conclusion, judgment ; (b.) 
a product of the imagination, conceit, fancy, &c. 
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Webster defined thing, thus: 1. An event or action. 2. 
Any substance: that which is created. 3. An animal, as 
every living thing. The revisers begin, 1. An inanimate ob- 
ject, in’ distinction from a living being. 2. Whatever exists 
or is conceived to exist, as a separate being, whether animate 
or inanimate; any separable or distinguishable object of 
thought. 3. A transaction, or occurrence; an event, deed; 
and they add, 6. [pl. and Colloquial), clothes: furniture: 
appurtenances. 

In nature, Webster’s order was, 1. Whatever is made—the 
universe. 2. By metonymy, the author or creator of things. 
8. The essence and qualities of a thing which constitute it 
what it is. 4. The established or regular course of things. 
* * 8. Natural affection or reverence. * * 10. Sort, 
species, kind. This order is modified thus in the new diction- 
ary: 1. The sum of qualities and attributes, and hence, 2. 
kind, sort, character, species. 3. Established or regular 
course of things. 4. The existing system: the universe. 5. 
The personified sum and order of causes and effects. 6. 
Natural affection, &c. These illustrations, also, might be 
largely extended, if it were needed. 

Another improvement to which attention is called, is the 
addition of new definitions. We can cite but a few of these. 

“ Chamber. 4. (pl.) (Law). A private place where a 
judge sits to hear and determine cases, and do such business 
of the court as may be done out of the court.” 

“ Oath. 2. A careless and blasphemous use of the name of 
the divine Being, or-anything divine or sacred, either by way 
of appeal, or as a profane exclamation or ejaculation.” 

“ Pack, n. 4. A large area of floating pieces of ice driven 
together more or less closely.” 

“ Pheon. (Her.) The barbed iron head of a dart ;—used 
also as a royal mark, to denote crown property, and termed 
the broad or, or broad arrow.” 

“ Polyglot, n. 2. A book containing several versions of 
the same text,” &. * * “8, Hence, less exactly, the text 
of one of the versions in a proper polyglot, printed by itself.” 
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This definition gives too much countenance to a blunder- 
ing use of the word. 

“ Regalia, 3. Decorations or insignia of an office or order, 
as of free masons,” &c. < 

“ Tree. v.t, 2. To place upon a tree; to fit with a tree; 
to stretch upon a tree; as, to tree a boot. See Tree, 3.” 

“ Contraband, 2. A negro slave. [U. 8.] 

(@3" The term was first employed by General B. F. Butler, 
in the time of the Great Rebellion, (1861), from the fact that 
such negroes were capable of being used in carrying on mili- 
tary operations, and were thus contraband of war.” 

“ Secession. 2. [U. 8. History]. The withdrawal or attempt 
to withdraw from the National Union.” 

“ Secesh. A cant term often used collectively for those who 
have seceded from the National Union.” [Collog. U. 8.] 

* Skedaddle, [said to be of Swedish and Danish origin and 
to have been in common use for several years throughout the 
Northwest, in the vicinity of immigrants from those nations]. 
To betake one’s self to flight; &c. [Collog. U. 8.]” 

“ Tack. Hard tack, a large kind of hard crackers much 
used for food by sailors and soldiers.” 

“ Monk. 2. [Print]. A blotch or spot of ink on a printed 
page; especially a blotted and indistinct impression from 
types which have received too much ink :—distinguished from 
a friar, or white spot caused by a deficiency of ink.” [With 
citation from the New York Independent]. 

“ Jehovist. 2. The supposed writer of the Jehovistic passages 
of the Old Testament.” 

“ Canaanite. 2. [From an Aramaic word signifying zea/]. 
A zealot. ‘Simon the Canaanite.’ Matt. x.4. Well intro- 
duced, though it is a pity that the authority of the dictionary 
should be given to the blundering orthography which has led 
many to suppose that the word is derived from Canaan. The 
Genevan version, the Bible Society Revision of 1851, Robin- 
son’s Lexicon, and other authorities, warrant the spelling 
‘Cananite.’ ” 

“ Nitre. 2. The native carbonate of soda; natron. [Obs. 
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and very rare] ;” with references to Prov. xxv. 20, and Jer. 
ii. 22, the only places in the Bible where nitre occurs. Vine- 
gar upon soda, and vinegar upon saltpeter, are two very differ- 
ent mixtures. Possibly this obsolete meaning of soda should 
be put first ; it was current certainly three centuries ago, being 
then employed in the Genevan Bible. 

We turn our attention next to some of the modifications by 
which the definitions of Webster have been made more exact 
and true. Lens was defined by Johnson to be “a glass, spheri- 
cally convex on both sides.” This may have been the original 
shape. Webster defined it “a piece of glass or other transparent 
substance, bounded on both sides by polished spherical surfaces, 
or on the one side by a spherical and on the other side by a 
plain surface.” The new volume describes it as “ ground with 
two opposite regular surfaces, either both curved, or one curved 
and the other plane ;’—a more exact statement rendered ne- 
cessary by the progress of science and art. 

A boom, according to Webster, is an iron cable, or line of 
spars bound together, extended across a river or the mouth of 
a harbor, “ to prevent an enemy’s ships from passing ;” but it 
may be equally serviceable in keeping logs from being carried 
out to sea, and so the new dictionary is more exact in stating 
the design “to obstruct navigation, or passage.” 

Of layman, Webster said, “a man who is not a clergyman ; 
one of the laity or people, distinct from the clergy.” The 
revision adds, “ sometimes, a man who does not belong to one 
of the other learned professions, in distinction from one who 
does.” Webster’s definition of stalemate, in the game of chess, 
was “the position of a king, when though not in check, he can- 
not move without being placed in check.” It is an essential 
improvement to insert the words “ being required to move.” 

Webster defined water-mark, “ the mark or limit of the rise 
of a flood.” The revision says, “ a mark indicating the height 
to which water has risen, or at which it has stood,” and adds a 
second meaning, “a letter, device, &c., wrought into paper 
during the process of manufacture.” But it is necessary to 
omit further illustrations of improvements of this character ; 
and in respect to groups of phrases, it must suffice to give 
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them a general commendation. Many meanings which Web- 
ster gave as distinct are really phrases—the peculiar meaning 
being due to the combination—and hence are properly re- 
manded in this work to the list of phrases, to which most libe- 
ral additions have been contributed. 

The word lengthy affords some curious illustrations of re- 
search. It was introduced by Webster originally, perhaps 
with some idea that it would be called an Americanism, but on 
the authority of Washington, Jefferson, Lord Byron, and others. 
Goodrich, in 1848, said of it, “ This word, which was origin- 
ally an Americanism, is now used to a considerable extent by 
English writers, and has been admitted into the recent dic- 
tionaries of Knowles, Smart, and Reid.” Worcester, in 1859, 
referred to its use so far back as 1765 by Jared Ingersoll, and 
cited a score of English writers who countenance it; while 
further research has been rewarded by discovering its use by 
Gibbon, in 1763, so that now the presumption is that it is of 
English parentage. Many similar notes on the orgin and his- 
tory of words are scattered through the volume. We have 
already cited at length what is said concerning contraband and 
sume other words which have recently gained currency in the 
United States. 

Under the word Apocrypha, reference is made to Cranmer’s 
Bible, where this word was introduced in 1549. 

Under duke is explained the phrase “To dine with Duke 
Humphreys.” Under Silhouette, D’Israeli is quoted to show 
how the word originated in a political nickname. The use 
of the word reliable is defended in a special note. A cant use 
of the word Philistine is explained by quoting the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. The now obsolete ad/-to is discussed under 
all; and for other paragraphs that have attracted our notice 
(some of them rather technical in form) we refer to derrick, 
drummond-light, grimace, fogy, Lloyds, wake, grog, ribbon, 
tempering, ducking stool, philopena, and no.* 





* A misprint here is worthy of note. 
“(3 In early English, no answered questions negatively framed, and no 
those not including a negative.” The second no should be nay. 
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Another feature of this revision which must be ranked 
among its improvements, is the omission of a great number of 
reflections and sage remarks which are found in previous edi- 
tions. Dr. Webster, following Dr. Johnson’s habit of impress- 
ing his individual characteristics upon his work, and making 
it the vehicle of his own opinions and prejudices, occasionally 
gave familiar illustrations of the use of words by incidents of 
his own history, which at this day are quite amusing. Thus 
under the word sail, he said, “ We sailed from New York for 
Havre, June 15, 1824. We sailed from Cowes to New York, 
May 10, 1825. WV. W.” Under when, “ We were present 
when General Lafayette embarked at Havre for New York, 
NV. W.” Under witness, “ I witnessed the ceremonies in New 
York, with which the ratification of the constitution was cele- 
brated in 1788. 1. W.” Under property, he devoted a 
paragraph to the discussion of a man’s exclusive right to his 
own literary productions, Had he not been a Calvinist he 
would hardly have added to his definition of predestination, 
it “is a part of the unchangeable plan of the divine govern- 
ment ; or, in other words, the unchangeable purpose of an un- 
changeable God.” Under promise, he propounded his ethical 
views. “The promise of a visit to my neighbor gives him a 
right to expect it and I am bound in honor and civility to 
perform the promise. Of such a promise human laws have no 
cognizance, but the fulfillment of it is one of the minor moral- 
ities, which civility, kindness, and strict integrity requires to 
be observed.” Elsewhere he told us that “sauce consisting of 
stewed apples, is a great article in some parts of New England; 
but cranberries make the most delicious sauce.” Under 
wharf he said, “ The two longest wharfs in New England are 
at Boston and at New Haven. The latter is much the longest, 
extending into the harbor about three quarters of a mile.” Un- 
der placard, he told us that “ in the case of libels or papers 
intended to censure public or private characters, or the meas- 
ures of government, these papers are usually pasted up at 
night for secrecy.” Of course, whatever may have been true 
in previous generations, the retention of this class of remarks 
and illustrations would now be a blemish, and no one will 
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complain that they have been quietly dropped in the process 
of revision. 

The completeness and thoroughness with which this revision 
has been made can be understood only by comparing the old and 
the new dictionaries page by page. But the credit of the im- 
provements made in this department is due to no one indi- 
vidual. The preface states that Professors William D. Whit- 
ney and Daniel C. Gilman of Yale College had undertaken 
before the death of Professor Goodrich to propose for his con- 
sideration such changes in the definitions as seemed to be ne- 
cessary ; and when it was decided, after that untoward event, 
to make a thorough revision of the dictionary, they took the 
laboring oar in the work of recasting, rearranging, and con- 
densing the definitions of the principal words, and of introduc- 
ing citations, while other contributions came from a corps of 
collaborators interested in special departments of science and 
art. The material thus furnished was incorporated in the final 
copy by the Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, by whom many defini- 
tions were also prepared ; after which “ it was thought desira- 
ble, in order to secure the greatest possible accuracy and_per- 
fection of the copy to place it for further revision in the hand 
of some scholar of critical habits and approved experience, wh 
had not been concerned in its earlier preparation.” For this 
service Mr, William A. Wheeler was employed, and with him, 
at a later period, was associated Mr. Arthur W. Wright. 

If in the multitude of counselors there is safety, we may 
confidently expect from the labors of these gentlemen, with 
Professor Porter at their head, that their work will long retain 
superiority over every rival. 

No small part of the improvements results from the multi- 
plied and appropriate illustrated citations. We are assured 
that many competent persons were engaged as readers of all the 
prominent English writers from the earliest days to the present. 
The Bible, the plays of Shakespeare, and the poetical works of 
Milton, were faithfully studied by the aid of special concord- 
ances, and other works were carefully read in course, for the 
sake of collecting all words not found in previous editions of 
the Dictionary, and all not fully and correctly defined, to- 

VOL, XXIV. 32 
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gether with examples of the felicitous use of words and idioms. 
The readers were not only expected to transcribe complete 
sentences containing such words and phrases, but were invited 
to add to their transcript any information, original or selected, 
that would throw light upon their citations. The help thus 
afforded in the revision of the definitions was of great service. 
Accuracy was secured in the quotations themselves,—a matter 
of importance not as a mere matter of typography, but as a key 
to the author’s meaning. Modifications were suggested to the 
revisers by the comparison of citations from different writers. 
Assistance was furnished in developing the significations in 
true historical order, and while thousands of passages were 
furnished them, for examination and use in constructing 
their definitions, which they could not print, they were 
enabled to make the choicest selections from the entire 
field of English literature, and so benefit the public by the 
variety and vivacity of these readings. Many of these are 
apothegms, worth reading even for their own sake, while their 
freshness enhances the interest with which we turn over the 
pages of the volume. As a single illustration of this aptness 
we select a quotation from Buckle, appended to the third 
definition of the word declaration, defining.it as “the docu- 
ment or instrument by which an assertion or announcement is 
authoritatively verified ; as, a legal declaration ; the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” “In 1776 the Americans laid before 
Europe that noble Declaration which ought to be hung up 
in the nursery of every king, and blazoned on the porch of 
every royal palace.” 

With a very high appreciation of the Dictionary in its pres- 
ent shape, we do not affirm that it is yet perfect. 

Criticism will, of course, be made; and some alterations we 
should prefer. There is, e. g., a peculiar use of the word 
exhibit which is not fully recognized by the new dictionary. 
Thus the Westminster Confession speaks of grace, “ not only 
offered but really ewhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost ;” 
where of course the meaning is applied or bestowed. The 
definitions of the Dictionary are, 1. To hold forth or present 
to view. 2. To present in a public or official manner. 3. 
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[Med.] To administer as a remedy; as to exhibit calomel. 
Our quotation shows that it is used in this sense theologi- 
cally as well as medically. 

Allusion has already been made to the omission of the word 
putation. The definition of putative is not altogether satis- 
factory, viz.: “commonly thonght or deemed; supposed ; repu- 
ted; as the putative father of a child.” If De Quincey was 
correct in saying that this word “is restricted most absurdly 
to the one sole word father in a question of doubtful affilia- 
tion,” this definition would be unobjectionable; as it is, it 
hardly meets the expression “ putative guilt,” so common in 
controversy thirty years ago. 

Adoption is well defined, yet we regret to part with the 
recognition of its use as a theological term indicating a change 
of relation to God. We think, too, that room might be found 
for the theological definition of some other terms. Such 
phrases as real presence, extreme unction, immaculate concep- 
tion, hypothetical baptism, apostolical succession, falling from 
grace, fencing the tables, experiencing religion, are clearly de- 
fined ; but another class of terms and phrases like effectual 
calling, total depravity, moral ability and inability, eternal 
generation, procession of the Spirit, higher and lower criti- 
cism, Godman, subsistence, synoptist, anthropology, and Mon- 
archians, are inadequately explained or entirely overlooked. 

It is somewhat remarkable also that no allusion should be 
made under penny, sia-penny, ten-penny, &c., to the meaning 
of these expressions when applied to nails. Zen-penny is de- 
fined to “ valued or sold at ten pence ;” but Dr. Marsh* criti- 
cized some years since the omission of Webster to give penny 
as a denomination of nails, though the word has been in con- 
stant use for two hundred years; and showed that six-penny, 
eight-penny, ten-penny nails, are nails of such sizes that a 
thousand will weigh six, eight, or ten pounds,—penny being 
perhaps a corruption of pound. The new Dictionary recog- 
nizes this fact under nail, but not where it would be expected 
under penny. 





* Lectures on the English Language, p. 184, n. 
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We are glad to find in this preface a courteous acknowl- 
edgment of another lexicographer, whose “ Dictionary of the 
English Language ” has been so often contrasted with that of 
Dr. Webster, of which it was no mean competitor. “The 
best works of the kind,” says Prof. Porter, “ have been freely 
consulted, and among them the well-known Dictionary of Dr. 
Joseph E. Worcester, which is so honorable to the industry of 
the author and the scholarship of the country.” We are not 
without hope that “the war of the Dictionaries” will hence- 
forth cease, and that all future competition will be in the line 
of generous emulation to make new improvements in these 
standard works as decades roll by. For this there will still be 
need of careful investigation and review, as much as in any 
department of natural history. For definition, instead of be- 
ing dependent, as some suppose, on the arbitrary will of a 
lexicographer, is a matter of scientific investigation, and pro- 
fesses to be an exposition of facts and usages embodied in liter- 
ature. In this there can be no monopoly, and there must be 
progress and improvement. We accept thankfully each new 
contribution to this department of learning at its full value, 
and find in it a pledge that still more will be done in the 
future. 

The Dictionary before us is large and costly ; but we have 
seen no new volume that is more entertaining; we know no 
book,—unless it be the Bible,—that keeps one so long in turn- 
ing over page after page for the sake of comparing its parts; 
and we think the money will be well expended which puts 
under the evening lamp, or on the teacher’s desk, or on the 
study table, a copy of the new Webster. 
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Article V—THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


The American Journal af Education, Edited by Henry Bar- 
NARD, LL. D. Vols. 1L—XV. Hartford, Conn., 1856-1865. 


Tue schoolmaster does not hold a large place in the pages of 
history or of literature. His mental activity is confined to 
the sphere of the school room. He deals with boys, and his 
labor ends where their work as men commences. Their words 
and deeds in other fields of action make them famous, while 
his quiet toil and patient skill, whence sprang those words and 
deeds, are overlooked and forgotten. Recognizing as we do, 
and must do, the power of education as a controlling influence 
in a nation’s destiny, it is surprising how far it has been 
ignored by even the most philosophical historians. This cannot 
always be so. The history of education will itself become an 
essential part of that groundwork upon which all other general 
history must be based. 

The materials for such an educational history, even of our 
own times and country, though far more abundant than at any 
previous period, still cannot be considered as ample. From 
the records of legislatures apd the official reports of superin- 
tendents and boards of education, an outline may indeed be 
drawn, more or less full, of a surface view of the subject. But 
there yet remains the history of systems and methods, of 
speculations and opinions, of teachers and text-books, of con- 
ventions and associations, and all those movements, transient 
and yet of importance as at least indicative of currents of feel- 
ing and opinion, which are apt to find no permanent and con- 
nected record. Herein lies one element, perhaps not the least, 
which gives value to educational periodical! literature, inasmuch 
as it becomes a store-house of information that would otherwise 
be lost, forming a channel for the interchange of thoughts and 
sentiments, communicating, but at the same time preserving, 
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the record of them, seeking to supply the educational wants of 
a State or a more limited district, and thus revealing what those 
needs must have been, and constituting in many respects a 
reliable standard of the educational intelligence and activity of 
those for whom it was intended. 

In no country has this species of literature heen more abun- 
dant than in the United States, and it has here assumed pecu- 
liar characteristics, and attained to a high grade of excellence, 
Within the last half century more than one hundred and fifty 
strictly educational journals have been published in this coun- 
try.* Of these, however, over eighty failed to survive the 
first year, twenty others did not pass beyond the second volume, 
and but fourteen are now in existence. The cause of this pro- 
lifieness may be found in the sanguine temperament of our 
people, and our appreciation of the press as a means of influ- 
ence, while the unfortunate tendency to a speedy decease has 
been in most cases due to a want of capital on the part of those 
undertaking the enterprise and the too general apathy of the 
teachers and others whose patronage had been depended upon 
to sustain it. All of these journals, with the few exceptions 
noted hereafter, were established to subserve the interests of 
education within single States, and hence have had but a local 
and limited circulation. The most able and influential of those 
not now published were the New York Common School Assist- 
ant, established by J. Orville Taylor in 1836, of which five 
volumes were issued; the Magsachusetts Common School 
Journal, commenced by Horace Mann in 1839, which was 
continued by him and William B. Fowle, Jr., fourteen years ; 
and the New York District School Journal, first edited by 
Francis Dwight, and continued by him and S. 8. Randall from 
1840 to 1852. Twelve State school journals are now published, 
viz.: the Connecticut Common School Journal, established by 
Henry Barnard in 1838; the Massachusetts Teacher, in 1848; 
the Ohio Educational Monthly, commenced as the Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education, by A. D. Lord, in 1852; the Pennsy!vania 





* A list of these journals, nearly complete, is given in Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, vol. xv., p. 3838. 
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School Journal, by T. H. Burrowes, in 1852; the New York 
Teacher, in 1852; the Illinois Teacher, in 1855; the Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, in 1855; the Indiana School Journal, in 
1856; the Vermont School Journal, in 1859; the Iowa 
Instructor and School Journal, in 1859 ; the California Teacher, 
in 1863; and the Kansas Educational Journal, in 1864. These 
are all issued in monthly numbers of twenty to forty pages, 
and generally are well conducted, and exert an influence 
greatly beneficial to both teachers and scholars within their 
several States. 

Those journals, which have been more ambitious in their 
views and have sought a wider reputation and sphere of influ- 
ence, deserve a more extended notice. The first adventurer 
which appeared in this new field of literary enterprise was the 
“ Academician,” in 1818. At that date the era of educational 
improvement in which we now live had scarcely opened. 
Schools and teachers were as they had been in the times of the 
fathers. Of what kind they were, any of our gray heads, re- 
calling memories of boyhood, can teli us. Of the common 
schools, Irving’s Ichabod Crane and the Seminary of Sleepy 
Hollow are scarcely a caricature. The “ Dame’s School,” 
where hapless urchins were duly impregnated with primer and 
catechism, and the village academy, where the young college 
graduate first tested the pecuniary value of a liberal education, 
formed, with the common school, the circle of institutions 
wherein was then imparted all “primary and secondary in- 
struction,” a phrase at that time unheard of. Yet there were 
some excellent schools, and teachers devoted to the profession, 
whose minds were active in their calling and awaking to the 
need and possibility of improvements in the science of educa- 
tion, who were developing systems of their own, and were 
ready to receive and put to the test the new views that were 
now advancing in England and on the Continent. Such men 
were the brothers Albert and John W. Picket, who had been 
for several years at the head of the “ Manhattan School,” a 
flourishing day school for boys and girls in the city of New 
York, and who had already in 1810 issued in quarterly num- 
bers, a small volume styled the “Juvenile Mirror or Educa- 
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tional Magazine,” probably the earliest educational periodical 
in this country. On the title-page of the Academician they 
record themselves with evident self-satisfaction, the one as 
“ President,” and the other as “ Vice President ” of that now 
forgotten association, “ The Incorporated Society of Teachers,” 
“ Members of the New York Historical Society, and authors 
of the American School Class Books.” 

A curious book and redolent with the staid and dignified 
literary spirit of the times is their “ Academician—containing 
the elements of scholastic science, and the outlines of philo- 
sophie education predicated on the analysis of the human 
mind, and exhibiting the improved methods of instruction.” 
Essays upon the principles and methods of education, after 
classic models, with mottoes and frequent quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers, freely translated for the benefit of the 
less Iéarned readers, present quite a pedantic appearance, as 
becomes the writings of the old-time pedagogue, though they 
must still be judged well and carefully written. The greater 
part of the matter is original, excepting the “ Outlines of 
Philosophical Education,” which are an abstract of the work 
of Prof. George Jardine, of Glasgow, introduced as expressing 
the views of the editors as to the true scope and object of ed- 
ucation. The systems of Lancaster, Bell, Pestalozzi, and Fel- 
lenberg, whose new methods of instruction had but recently 
attracted attention in this country, are also severally explained 
and advocated. This journal was issued in semi-monthly 
numbers, the whole forming a volume of four hundred pages. 
The publication was discontinued at the close of the year, 
though “the patronage had surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations,”—the amount of labor required being too great 
when superadded to the duties of the school-room. 

The next attempt was the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” of Boston, the credit of which is due to Thomas B. 
Wait, who commenced its publication in 1826, under the 
editorship of William Russell. Mr. Russell, as a pupil of 
Prof. Jardine, had become deeply interested in his views of 
education, and, having devoted himself successfully from his 
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arrival in this country to the profession of teaching,* now ap- 
plied himself with equal zeal to the grateful though gratuitous 
task of conducting the journal. But doubled duties so affected 
his health, that he resigned the charge at the end of the third 
year. After having been for two years under the management 
of Messrs. Carter and Hendee, the Journal was, in 1830, pur- 
chased by Rev. William C. Woodbridge, and, under the title 
of the “ Annals of Education,” was edited by him with the 
assistance of Dr. William A. Alcott, until 1836, when the con- 
duct of the publication was left almost entirely in the hands 
of the latter. The last volume, published in 1839, was edited 
by M. F. Hubbard. The ability with which this first Ameri- 
can Journal of Education was conducted has been recognized 
from its commencement. Under Mr. Russell, attention was 
especially given to the claims of infant instruction, the moni- 
torial system, female and physical education, though many 
other subjects were amply discussed. By Mr. Woodbridge, 
the system of Fellenberg (upon which a previous Article had 
been given in 1829, compiled from the Academician), Pesta- 
lozzi, and Jacotot, were developed and explained in detail, 
while throughout the whole series of fourteen volumes there 
are numerous articles upon all the questions that were during 
those years attracting the attention of the friends of education 
in New England. They also abound in intelligence respecting 
all that was being done in behalf of education in every part 
of the Union, and form the standard and almost the single 
work of reference respecting the educational movements of 
that period. Its pages show that the revival of education had 
now been fairly inaugurated, and the Journal was both an 
active agent in its advancement, and the record of its progress. 
No pains or expense were spared to make it all that teachers 
and the friends of schools needed; yet its circulation was far 
below what its merits deserved, and the proceeds failed to de- 
fray the expenses of its publication. The pecuniary sacrifices 








* Mr. Russell was for several years (1821-25) a teacher in the New Township 
Academy, and the Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven, and while residing 
here, published, in 1823, a valuable pamphlet, “ Suggestions on Education.” 
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of Mr, Woodbridge in its behalf amounted to many thousand 
dollars. 

In the meantime, the “Journal of Instruction” had been 
published through the year 1831, in semi-monthly numbers, 
by the “Philadelphia Association of Teachers,” under the 
principal editorship of William Russell, W. A. Alcott, William 
Keagy, and W. R. Johnson, some of the Articles in which 
were republished both in this country and in England. The 
* Quarterly Register and Journal of the American Education 
Society,” conducted by the able and faithtul secretaries of that 
Society, Rev. Elias Cornelius, B, B. Edwards, W. Cogswell, 
and H. Riddle, published from 1827 till 1843, though not 
strictly an educational journal, is a store-house of historical 
and statistical information respecting the higher institutions 
of learning throughout the United States, and contains many 
Articles relating to general education. In 1835 the publication 
of the “ Monthly Journal of Education ” was undertaken at 
Princeton, N. J., by Dr. Enoch C. Wines, at that time Princi- 
pal of the Edgehill School, and always active in educational 
and literary labors, but the project was given up after six 
months’ trial. The similar attempts by J. McKeen, of New 
York, in 1847, and by J. B. D. DeBow, at Washington, D.C., 
in 1855, were even more decidedly unsuccessful. The present 
* American Journal of Education,” by Henry Barnard, LL. D., 
was commenced in August, 1855—the first two numbers 
in connection with Absalom Peters, D. D., under the title of 
the “ American Journal of Education and College Review,” 
by whom a publication under that title was continued in New 
York through the year 1856. More recently, in January, 1864, 
Messrs. Schermerhorn, Bancroft, and Company, commenced the 
publication of the “ American Educational Monthly,” which 
is still continued with flattering prospects. The Journal of 
Education, by Dr. Barnard, on account of its character and 
worth, deserves a more extended notice, and will be made the 
subject of the remainder of this Article. We will endeaver to 
show What it is, What it contains, What it deserves. 

Ist. What it is. This Journal is a quarterly publication, 
which will conclude its fifteenth volume with the current year 
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—the volumes averaging seven hundred and eighty-three pages 
each. Of its editor, whose educational experience and literary 
ability are known, it is not our design to speak, as our subject 
is not the man but the work. It is rightly entitled the 
“ American Journal of Education” —American, inasmuch as 
it is unique in its kind, having neither its equal nor its like 
among the educational journals of any other nation ; a Journal, 
because it gives a view of the educational systems and move- 
ments of the times, as well as their connection with the sys- 
tems of the past; and of Hdweation, and that exclusively, 
with but a single exception, in all the wide range of its Articles,* 
—and of education, too, in its encyclopedic sense, in the whole 
circle of its subjects, and with such a degree of completeness 
in every branch as can be looked for only in a work of this 
magnitude. This is asserting mueh. To sustain the assertion, 
let us consider 

2d. What it contains. The contents of the several volumes 
may, for more lucid description, be systematized under the 
following heads, which classification in itself shows how wide 
is the range that is covered :— 

1. General Principles and History of Education. 

2. Special Systems and Individual Views of Education. 

8. Studies and Methods of Teaching; School Organization 
and Government. 

4. Teachers and their Training ; Normal and Model Schools ; 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

5. State and National Systems of Public Instruction. 

6. Secondary Instruction; Academies and High Schools, 

7. University and Collegiate Education. 

8. Special Schools and Departments of Science, Arts, and 
Agriculture; Museums, &e. 

9. Military and Naval Education. 

10. Preventive and Reformatory Education. 





* This exception is an exceedingly able treatise by Maj. J. G. Barnard, upon 
the Gyroscope—e complete analysis of the doctrine of rotary motion as spplied 
to that paradoxical instrument, dispelling all that is mysterious in its action and 
reducing it to merely a “ particular case” of the laws of “ rotary motion.” 
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11. Education of the Deaf, Dumb, Blind, and Idiots. 

12. Moral and Religious Instruction ; Sectarian Schools and 
Instruction. 

13. Female Education. 

14. Physical Education. 

15. Supplemental, Self, and Home Education ; Libraries. 

16. Educational Societies and Teachers’ Associations. 

17. Educational Biography and Portraits. 

18. Philology and Bibliography ; School Books, Periodicals, 
&e. 

19. School Architecture. 

20. Educational Endowments and Benefactors. 

In attempting to give an idea of what is embraced under 
these several heads, nothing more can be done than to block 
out the material, as it were, as much in mass as possible, and 
in such a manner as to show its extent and diversity. Much 
that is of value will be left unnoticed. 

As a fit stepping-stone to the task before us, we meet at the 
threshold a mass of “aphorisms” upon the subject of educa- 
tion—definitions of the term “ education,” by many of the 
most eminent authorities—thoughts and suggestions upon edu- 
cation generally, and upon its various departments—the col- 
lected wisdom of the ages, gathered from over two hundred 
authors, ancient and modern, and filling more than two hun- 
dred and thirty solid pages of the Journal. Following upon 
this, are entire treatises or extended extracts from the works 
of Ascham, Locke, Milton, Sir Henry Wotton, John Lalor, 
Herbert Spencer, and Pestalozzi, as well as Articles upon the 
philosophy of education, the powers to be cultivated, the means 
and agents to be employed, the relation of the State to educa- 
tion, and of education to the times, and other kindred topics, 
by Dr. Wayland, President Hill, William Russell, Joseph 
Henry, Rev. T. M. Clark, Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. B. Duf- 
field, and others. Special Articles are devoted to the delinea- 
tion of the educational views severally of Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and Quintilian, as exponents of Roman and Grecian advance- 
ment—of Luther, Erasmus, and Melancthon, as active promo- 
ters of educational development in Central Europe ; of Fene- 
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lon, Rousseau, Montaigne, and Rabelais, among the French; 
and of Ascham, Bacon, Arnold, and Brougham, of England. 
The principal theories of education that have arisen in 
Germany and England, and which have been so influential 
upon the character of schools and instruction in both the old 
world and the new; the systems and labors of Ratich, of 
Comenius, of Sturm, of Basedow, of Fellenberg, of Pestalozzi, 
and of Frébel, are set forth at length and in full detail, while 
those of Bell, Lancaster, and Hamilton, are treated with equal 
fulness. 

The development of education in different nations is also 
traced out in numerous historical Articles of great value and 
interest, drawn from various sources. The history of education 
among the Hebrews, the Spartan system of training, the 
revival of letters in Italy under the guidance of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, its progress in the following century 
and in the age of Leo X., the farther spread of learning 
throughout Germany and other portions of Europe, the 
changes which followed the Reformation, and the labors of the 
educational reformers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries in Germany, the Netherlands, and England, occupy some 
six hundred and fifty pages, and, besides other contributions, 
include entire the first two volumes of Karl von Raumer’s 
standard work upon the history of the science and art of edu- 
eation.* Much information in regard to the early history of 
the schools of Holland and several of the German States is 
also given in the Articles upon the school systems of those coun- 
tries. A general history of the universities of Germany from 
their foundation, likewise taken from the work of Raumer, and 
a more detailed history of the University at Tiibingen, filling 
over two hundred pages, show the course of development of 
higher instruction in that nation. 

As a subject of the widest interest, the actually existing 
national and state systems of popular instruction have received 








* Geschichte der Piidogogik vom Wiederaufbluhen classicher Studien bis unsere 
Zeit; by Karl von Raumer. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1857. A translation of the 
whole work is given in the Journal. 
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in the Journal a large share of attention. The different pro- 
testant States of Central Europe, where the systems of schools 
are the direct outgrowth of the Reformation, but where the 
varying relations of church and state to the schools, and the 
peculiarities of people and rulers have left upon each system a 
characteristic impress; where the control of the government 
over the school is to a great degree absolute; where religion is 
made a prominent and essential branch of instruction ; where 
teaching is a “profession,” for which the teacher receives a 
professional training, and where the teacher once located by 
the government authorities so remains, in most cases for life, 
his grade and position fixed ; afford examples which, from the 
lessons of experience to be drawn from their history, deserve 
the study of every one interested in the many still unsolved 
problems of school administration and instruction. So too, 
France, Catholic but highly civilized ; Sardinia, still more under 
the influence of the church; Greece, newly absolved from 
Turkish dominion ; and scantly populated Norway and Sweden, 
possess well digested systems which are all studies in their 
kind. Among the many sources of information that have been 
used in order to adequately represent these several schemes, 
Schmid’s “Encyklopiidie des gesammten Erziehungs und 
Unterrichtwesens,” an extensive work still in the course of 
publication, of great ability and accuracy, and such a work as 
only Germany can furnish, has been freely drawn upon for 
material. These Articles give, in general, the history and 
gradual development of the school systems, their present organ- 
ization, the systems of normal instruction, of real and indus- 
trial schools, and of secondary instruction in the gymnasiums. 
Over two hundred pages have thus been already devoted to the 
thorough discussion of the schools of the principal States of 
Germany, and as much additional space is given to an exposi- 
tion of the systems of Prussia, Holland, and Belgium. An 
Article of over seventy pages is contributed by Vincenzo Botta 
upon the schools of Sardinia, while over one hundred pages 
are occupied by a history and description of the condition of 
primary and secondary education in France, including Guizot’s 
account of his ministry of public instruction from 1832 to 1837, 
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during which period the present system was not only founded 
but put in successful operation by him. Shorter Articles de- 
scribe the systems of Austria, Greece, and Norway. 

The schools of England are treated of with equal fulness. 
The British and Foreign School Society and Borough Road 
Schools, the Home and Colonial Society, and the National 
Society, with their respective systems, receive some two 
hundred and thirty pages for their thorough elucidation. The 
character and condition of the Public Endowed Schools—in- 
stitutions which are the pride and boast of Englishmen, and 
which are in many respects peculiar to that country—are 
shown especially by a full abstract of the Report of the 
Queen’s Commissioners of 1861. The Parochial School sys- 
tem of Scotland, the systems of national and elementary edu- 
cation in Ireland, and the endowed English and Grammar 
Schools of the latter country, are the subjects of several Arti- 
cles, of nearly a hundred pages. To those desirous of investi- 
gating the questions of the school and the state, the school 
and religion, the school and the teacher, the school and the 
benefactor, no field can be found more rich in instruction than 
this. 

In relation to the history and condition of schools in the 
United States, in addition to various statistical tables and 
much miscellaneous educational intelligence, there are two 
Articles in the first and second volumes of the Journal, the one 
giving a statement of the school fund and the educational 
statistics of each State for 1854; and the second a more de- 
tailed account of the condition of the schools and of the 
school systems of the several States as drawn from the official 
documents of the year 1856. Special Articles or series of 
Articles are devoted to a full history of common schools of 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, while much informa- 
tion, and in some cases a tolerably complete account of the 
systems of other States, is given in connection with the history 
of their educational associations. “Schools, as they were 
sixty years ago,” are described in an interesting series of 
letters to the editor from Noah Webster, J. T. Buckingham, 
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Dr. Nott, Rev. Heman Humphrey, Josiah Quincy, Salem 
Town, Willard Hall, &c. 

Training schools for teachers are institutions of recent date, 
and cannot be said to have reached that maturity of plan and 
organization which may be hereafter expected. They now 
form a part of the common school system in nearly every 
northern State east of the Mississippi~New Hampshire and 
Vermont being the exceptions—and thongh in many respects 
institutions of which the several States may well be proud, 
they are still but in the early stages of development. The art 
of teaching teachers is not one that can be perfected at once. 
To aid in the work of perfecting this class of institutions, to 
show the necessity of their establishment, and to elevate the 
standard of the profession, much space has been given in the 
Journal. The arguments and views of Thomas Gallaudet, 
James G. Carter, G. B. Emerson, W. R. Johnson, Professor 
Olmsted, Horace Mann, W. E. Channing, Professor Stowe, 
President Humphrey, Edward Everett, and other prominent 
men, are given more or less fully, and in regard to the course 
of instruction and the methods of teaching, the normal sys- 
tems of Europe of every grade are described with great 
minuteness. The Training Colleges of the National, and of 
the British and Foreign School Societies of England, the 
model and training schools for teachers of the monitorial 
schools of the Home and Colonial Society, and the special 
schools of Battersea and Chester, have over one hundred and 
sixty pages devoted to them. The normal school system of 
Prussia is described with equal faithfulness, while somewhat 
extended accounts are given of the institutions of France, 
Switzerland, Saxony, and other German States, and of the 
excellent normal school at Toronto, U.C. An Article is con- 
tributed upon the historical development of normal schools in 
Europe and America; and the history of the normal schools 
ard normal school movements in the States of the Union is 
given either in special Articles or in connection with the history 
of other educational movements. 

No less importance is attached to the subject of studies and 
methods of instruction. The Articles already mentioned, as 
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treating of the general principles of education and of the his- 
tory of school systems, contain not a little that bears directly 
upon this. A long and able treatise upon the true order of 
studies is contributed by President Hill, and distinct Articles 
discuss the importance and relative position of special branch- 
es, such as mental science, art, the English and Anglo-Saxon 
languages, the art of debating, &c. Methods of instruction 
are still more fully dwelt upon. The third volume of Karl 
von Raumer’s “ History of Pedagogy,” being a history of 
methods in general, including the systems of instruction in 
Latin, is translated entire, occupying one hundred and fifty 
pages, to which is added a translation from Rudolf von 
Raumer, upon methods of teaching the German language, of 
nearly equal extent, which, aside from the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, is of value as elucidating the principles of instrac- 
tion in other languages. Articles upon the general principles 
of methods, upon the catechetical system, and upon methods 
of teaching special branches, by Diesterweg, Rev. W. Ross, 
Professor Tayler Lewis, Rev. Charles Brooks, G. F. Thayer, 
I. F. Cady, W. H. Wells, Dr. E. Hentschel, &c., occupy some 
two hundred and fifty pages, while equally extended Articles 
are devoted to methods of teaching the alphabet, infant school 
instruction, and methods of early education, by James Curry, 
T. M. Young, Pestalozzi, and others. The methods of the 
monitorial system are given at length in the accounts of 
English schools. Upwards of two hundred pages are also 
given to the consideration of the system of “ object teaching,” 
as originated by Comenius, and taught by Griiser in Bavaria, 
applied in the “ gallery lessons ” of Stow’s system, at Glasgow, 
and in the “ lessons on common things ” which prevail in the 
schools of the Home and Colonial Society, and as introduced 
into the schools of this country, with special Articles contrib- 
uted by W. A. Calkins, E. A. Sheldon, and Dr. H. B. Wilbur. 

But, as we have already seen, the scope of this Journal is by 
no means confined to the department of public and common 
school education. Besides Articles already referred to upon 
the history and constitution of the German universities, and 
miscellarous intelligence respecting the universities of other 
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European States, the relations, condition, and statistics of the 
institutions of our own land are not overlooked. Histories 
are given of Harvard and Yale, with lists of the grants and 
benefactions to each—and of Illinois, McGill, and other col- 
leges. We also notice Articles by President Felton, President 
F. A. P. Barnard, and Rev. Alonzo Potter, upon the char- 
acteristics of American colleges, and the changes practicable 
in them; by Horace Mann, upon college government; by F. 
D. Hentington, upon public prayers in colleges; by A. D. 
Bache, B, A. Gould, and others, upon a national university ; 
and by President Barnard and Rev. W. B. Sprague, upon the 
intluence of Yale College. Collegiate education, studies, and 
teaching are subjects of Articles by Davis, Masson, Raumer, 
Tayler Lewis, S. P. Bates, and David Cole, while the views of 
Erasmus, Bacon, and many others are freely given. 

Secondary instruction in general, that is as conducted in the 
gymnasiums of Germany and Prussia, the /ycées of France, 
the public and grammar schools of England and Ireland, and 
in the similar schools of other nations, are severally treated of 
in connection with the systems of public instruction. Many 
of the public and private high schools and academies in various 
parts of the United States are also described, with more or 
less detail. 

The relations of the sciences and arts, and of schools and 
departments for their advancement, are the subjects of Articles 
or addresses by Professors Denison Olmsted, J. D. Dana, H. 
J. Anderson, Professor E. Forbes, and Edward Everett. 
Notices of the polytechnic schools of Paris (120 pages), Carls- 
ruhe, Vienna, and Ziirich, of the scientific departments of 
Harvard and Yale, and of the Cooper Scientific Union of New 
York, are supplemented by Articles upon the higher special 
schools of France and Europe, the report of M. LeVerrier 
upon the mathematical preparation requisite for admission to 
the Lvole Polytechnique, and a valuable report, also, from the 
French, upon drawing in schools of art and design. Schools 
of mines, and the agricultural, and industrial schools of Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, and the States of Germany are described, 
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and the plan of an agricultural school is given by Professor J. 
A. Porter, as also that of Hartlib two hundred years earlier. 

The peculiar circumstances of our country have demanded 
that special attention should be given to military and naval 
schools and education, and the Journal has answered this de- 
mand. The military systems of France and Prussia, the most 
perfectly organized of any in Europe, are described in a series 
of Articles occupying some four hundred pages, the materials of 
which are drawn from official sources, and the systems of 
England, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and Sardinia are sketch- 
ed, but more briefly, while a particular account is given of 
the English naval and navigation schools. Respecting our own 
national schools, in addition to an Article upon the history of 
the West Point Academy, the extended reports of that school 
by the Board of Visitors for 1863, and of the Naval Academy 
at Newport for 1864, are presented in full, in which, and in 
some minor Articles, is discussed the subject of competitive 
examination as governing admission to these institutions—a 
principle which, if applied as it may be in these cases and in 
admission to many other civil positions as well, would seem to 
be the one most effectual way in which the national govern- 
ment can stimulate the schouls of the land to the attainment 
of a higher grade of excellence. 

The Articles upon preventive and reformatory education, 
which alone form a volume of three hundred and fifty pages, 
embrace detailed descriptions of the principal reform schools of 
England and the continent, and fully illustrate the application 
of the principles of family training and agricultural labor to 
the reform of juvenile criminals and the prevention of crime. 
Accounts and statistics are also given of similar institutions in 
the United States. Space fails us, however, to speak even 
briefly of the many valuable Articles contained in the Journal 
which relate to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, of the 
blind and the imbecile, to female education and physical train- 
ing, to the questions respecting moral and religious instruc- 
tion, to the schools of the Jesuits and other sectarian institu- 
tions, to lyceums, mechanics’ institutes, libraries, and other 
means of supplementary and self-culture, and to all pertaining 
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to language and to books. Yet to the latter, one notable ex- 
ception must be made. The three last volumes of the Journal 
contain a unique catalogue of the books belonging to the 
single department of schoolroom literature, which have been 
published or used in America. Its composition must have 
been veritably a labor of love—of love for all that is ancient, 
and especially that savoreth of the pedagogue and his domain ; 
and whoever examines these more than a hundred double- 
columned pages and sees what thousands, not to say tens of 
thousands, of school books have been written for our schools, 
will not wonder at the cry of the teachers for deliverance from 
this flood of authorship; and he who shall attempt to trace the 
gradual progress of instruction in the schools by a search 
among the thumb-worn, dust and time-begrimed relics which 
this catalogue shows to be in the editor’s possession, will doubt- 
less make many a curious, many a valuable discovery. A fit 
supplement to this is the list, tolerably complete, of all the 
educational, college, and school periodicals, numbering some 
two hundred and thirty, that have been published in this 
country. 

In contributions to the history of education in the United 
States the Journal abounds, for which the documentary and 
other resources at the command of the editor have evidently 
been drawn upon without stint. We have given us here, in 
addition to the history of schools and institutions, as already 
stated, an account of nearly every association and society that 
has ever been formed for educational purposes in America. 
Many of these were certainly short-lived and are now forgot- 
ten, yet even their records recall the names of those who were 
at the time most active in the cause of education, and mark 
the steps by which ideas and principles have reached their 
present form—some, on the other hand, like the American 
Lyceum and the Western College of Teachers, have had a 
wide and marked influence upon the progress of education, and 
others, as the American Education Society, the American 
Sunday School Union, and the Western College Society, are 
still doing a work which is as effective as it is silent and unob- 
trusive. A peculiarity, however, in the public school systems 
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of the United States, is found in the “ Teachers’ Associations,” 
which have at some time existed in nearly every State, and are 
still in operation throughout the north. In connection with 
the preliminary history of these associations, occasion is taken 
to give an account of all the conventions and societies that have 
been previously formed, so far as existing records at hand have 
permitted, and in this way is gathered a large amount of in- 
formation respecting the early educational movements in the 
several States. Nearly nine hundred pages are thus devoted to 
the history of associated effort in behalf of education. 

Another peculiar and important feature of the Journal, re- 
lating to the historical department of education, is found in 
the memoirs and biographical sketches so thickly scattered 
through its volumes. The lives of more than two hundred 
persons, including many of the eminent pedagogists of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, and educational worthies of 
Great Britain, together with a large number of those in this 
country who have made themselves in any way prominent in 
connection with schools and education, are here given with 
more or less detail. More than one hundred portraits, from 
engravings on steel, in the highest style of the art, accompany 
the memoirs. In no other work in the English language has 
any similar effort been made to do justice to this class of 
laborers. 

Still another class of illustrations is found in the numerous 
plans and elevations of schoo] buildings, which accompany the 
Articles by the editor upon the subject of school architecture. 
This subject is most thoroughly treated, as it has been by no 
other author, and over three hundred pages are devoted to an 
elucidation of the principles that should govern in the plan 
and arrangement, the construction and furnishing of school- 
houses and buildings for educational purposes of every grade 
and character—the whole exemplified by numerous descrip- 
tions of the best edifices of the kind that have been erected in 
this country. By his publications on this subject, according 
to Dr. Vogel of Leipsic, the editor has added a new depart- 
ment to the literature of education. 

There remains but to mention that without which the Jour- 
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nal were a locked enclosure, its contents of little value—the 
Index. In this respect the work does not fail us. The indexes 
to the several volumes are minute and accurate, affording 
ready access to the contents of the work, and together filling 
over one hundred pages. The fifth volume closes with a 
general index to the volumes that precede. A classified Index 
to the whole series would prove of great value to the student 
of education. 

3d. What it deserves. It would seem as if what had already 
been said should supersede the necessity of many words as to 
the desert of the American Journal of Education. It is not 
without its faults and deficiencies, but these disappear in view 
of its excellencies, and we have also the hope that in the vol- 
umes that shail follow, what is still wanting to its completeness 
will be supplied. A circular, containing a plan of the Jour- 
nal, closes with the promise— The series, when complete, 
will constitute an Encyclopedia of Education,’—and we see 
how nearly the pledge has been fulfilled. We are assured of 
the probability of the issue of a sixteenth volume, but that 
“the further continuance of the publication will depend upon 
the substantial favor extended to the editors’ labors.” 

The Journal is manifestly a work of no transient value, but 
it must become a permanent reference book of constant utility 
to every one whose office, whose occupation, or whose taste 
leads him to wish for information upon educational matters. 
No other work, or score of works, can be substituted that shall 
place ready at hand the information which it affords. It 
should therefore be wherever such a work is needed—in every 
state and legislative library, in the offices of every state, 
county, and city school-superintendent, in the libraries of 
colleges, academies, high and normal schools; and with the 
teacher of every grade, whether of public or private school, of 
seminary or of college, it should form the basis, as it would 
almost include the superstructure, also, of an educational 
library. Indeed, it may justly be considered as a work that 
should be in every library that would not be deemed deficient 
in the materials requisite for an important branch of historical 
investigation and philosophic research. 
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Articte VI—THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Tue National Council of Congregational Churches, assem- 
bled recently in Boston, has an important bearing on the wel- 
fare of Christ’s kingdom in this country, and in all the world ; 
and its transactions, therefore, are a worthy object of interest 
to all who love that kingdom. 

In this brief Article, prepared just as this number of our 
Quarterly is going through the press, we shall not attempt to 
record the acts of that Council in detail, but only to speak of 
some of its more important measures. 

The genius of Congregationalism rejects permanent national 
Councils, annual, or regularly recurring at longer than annual 
intervals, lest by their great influence, though professedly des- 
titute of authority, they should come to possess a control over 
the churches inconsistent with their liberty and welfare. But 
it does allow and require national Councils, “ pro re nata,” 
summoned in an exigency, or whenever a general consultation 
is demanded by the interests of Christ’s kingdom, in the 
nation, or in the earth. And modes of calling such Councils 
are easily found, whenever the necessity for calling them oc- 
curs. In the judgment of the wise and enterprising in the 
churches, this necessity existed in the condition of the nation. 
The end of a great civil war was approaching, by the subju- 
gation of the slaveholders’ rebellion and the abolition of slav- 
ery. The whole South, with its four millions of freedmen, 
and its many millions more of whites, almost as ignorant as 
the freedmen, both alike deprived by the laws and influences 
of slavery of any adequate religious privileges, was thus to be 
opened to the benign measures of true Christian evangeliza- 
tion. The West, also, by the rapidity with which new territo- 
ries, cities, and states, were springing up, especially in the rich 
and fast discovered mining districts, was far outgrowing the 
means of evangelization hitherto employed ; and it was thought, 
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moreover, that the Western and Eastern churches would bene- 
fit each other, by comparing notes, and holding up to their 
united view the principles and usages of the fathers of Con- 
gregationalism. The mode of calling the Council, which read- 
ily occurred when it was generally thought best to have one, 
was by the concurrent action of the general Associations, or 
Conferences, of the several States. These bodies appointed 
committees, who, in a preliminary conference, should make 
suitable preparation for the Conncil (if the churches, with 
whom is all power in the matter, should decide to hold it), by 
selecting the place and time of meeting, fixing the ratio of re- 
presentation, and in some measure arranging for its business be- 
forehand ; and who should, also, address a letter to the churches, 
inviting them to consider the question of holding such a Coun- 
cil, and, if they should decide favorably, to send delegates ac- 
cordingly. 

It had been thought that the place would be some city in 
the West, or mid-way between the East and the West. But it 
was found that the representatives appointed by the Western 
ecclesiastical bodies had a strong preference, and an enthusias- 
tic desire, to hold the Council on the ground where the Puritan 
Pilgrims first laid the foundations, and to gain inspiration 
amid the hallowed associations of Boston, Cambridge, and 
Plymouth. Accordingly it was decided to convene the Coun- 
cil at Boston, on the 14th day of June, 1865. The represen- 
tation was to be in the ratio of two delegates for every ten 
churches, and an equal number of pastors and laymen. Com- 
mittees were appointed to present certain important matters to 
the Council, by thoroughly prepared reports or dissertations. 
And a committee of arrangements was appointed, from Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, who, it should be gratefully said, per- 
formed their difficult work with the hospitality and munificence 
characteristic of Boston and Massachusetts. 

The Council assembled, on the day selected, at three o’clock, 
P. M., in the Old South Church,—built thirty-six years before 
the Declaration of Independence, where were celebrated the 
anniversaries of the King Street tragedy, in which citizens of 
Boston were shot down by the insolent soldiery of the British 
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king, the voices of Otis, and Adams, and Hancock, making 
its walls ring with the expression of indignant patriotism ; and 
where, also, during the occupation of the city in the time of 
the Revolution by the British forces, royalist officers exercised 
and trained themselves and their horses, while tory spectators 
looked down upon them from the galleries. The Council was 
organized by the appointment of Governor William A. Buck- 
ingham, of Connecticut, Moderator; and Hon. Charles G. 
Hammond, of Illinois, and Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., 
of New York, Assistant Moderators. These officers were well 
selected, and performed their duties ably and satisfactorily. 
The choice ‘of the Moderator was peculiarly felicitous, on ac- 
count of his honorable record as one of the most patriotic, able, 
laborious, and munificent of the chief magistrates of the Free 
States, during the war of the rebellion, and on account of his 
lineal descent (which was not known, or at least not thought 
of at the time—so Providence guides) from the Vice Modera- 
tor of the Council which met in Saybrook in 1708, and formed 
the Saybrook Platform of order and discipline. As the Old 
South Church, being in the business center of the city, was 
filled with noise from without, it was voted, according to the 
plan of the committee of arrangements, that the sessions of the 
Council, after the first, should be held in the Mount Vernon 
Church, Rev. Dr. Kirk’s. On making up the roll, it was 
found that there were over 500 delegates, representing more 
than 3,900 churches, from all the Free States, from some of the 
former Slave States, and from the utmost limits of the Repub- 
lic—from Colorado, California, and Oregon. And among 
these delegates were many whom the churches have learned to 
trust for their learning, wisdom, piety, and power. It was 
pleasant to see that all the theological seminaries of the denom- 
ination were represented, each by one or more of its Profess- 
ors—Bangor, Andover, East Windsor, Yale, Oberlin, and 
Chicago. 

The first business in order, after the very able sermon from 
Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois, was to hear the reports, or 
expositions of subjects, for the action of the Council, prepared 
by committees appointed for that purpose at the preliminary 
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meeting of State Committees in November. These were, on a 
Declaration of Faith, on Ecclesiastical Polity or the order and 
government of Churches, on Evangelization of the West and 
South, on Ministerial Education, on Ministerial Support, on 
Parochial Evangelization, on Church Building, on Systematized 
Benevolent Contributions, and on the Relation of the Congre- 
gational Churches to the work of Foreign Missions. These 
papers, which were elaborately and ably prepared, and printed 
beforehand for the use of the Council, together with other sub- 
jects introduced by members of the Council after its assem- 
bling, were referred to committees for examination and for 
recommendation of suitable action. And when those commit- 
tees in turn reported, the matters presented by them were dis- 
enssed and decided in the Council. 

Of these topics we will speak of three as preéminent in im- 
portance and interest—Evangelization of the West and South, 
Church-Polity, and Declaration of Faith. 

The chief practical matter, it was acknowledged by all, was 
the Evangelization of the West and South—the West multi- 
plying its Territories and States, and, in its mining districts ex- 
tending continually by new discoveries, producing cities of 
from six thousand to thirty thousand inhabitants almost in a 
single year; and the South, by the sublime and awful yet 
blessed providence of God in the subjugation of rebellion and 
the abolition of slavery, offering an open field among its four 
millions of freedmen and its five or six millions of whites, who, 
on account of ignorance and barbarism and practical corrup- 
tion of Christianity, need evangelization not much less than 
the freedmen. Facts of thrilling interest were brought before 
the committee and before the Council by men who spoke of 
what they had seen, showing the marvelous promise of various 
parts of this field of Christian labor, and the necessity of en- 
tering it at once by fit and powerful instrumentalities, if we 
would not let the harvest perish. It was not necessary to in- 
quire by what organizations chiefly the churches should labor 
in this field. For they were present at once to the minds of 
all, prepared and tried by their past history, under the provi- 
dence and grace of God—the American Home Missionary 
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Society, the American Missionary Association, and the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union. Other organizations, as those for 
furnishing and distributing Bibles and tracts and religious 
books, must be liberally aided and efficiently employed ; but 
these three evidently must be the chief agents in this evan- 
gelizing work. 

There are needed, first of all, preachers of the gospel, local 
and itinerant. The work of finding and employing these, 
the American Home Missionary Society has performed for 
nearly forty years, with such zeal, wisdom, and fidelity to 
the interests of truth, righteousness, and humanity, as to 
deserve universal gratitude and praise. That Society, which 
at first acted in behalf of Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians, has become the agent of the Congregationalists only, 
through the preference of a strictly denominational instramen- 
tality by the Old School Presbyterian Church nearly thirty 
years since, and by the New School Presbyterian Church 
within the past five years. Thus this excellent Society, with- 
out any fault of its own, or any illiberality or fault of the 
Congregationalists, has come wholly into their hands, and may 
now be employed by them without any limitations upon their 
freedom, except the wise limitations of its constitution. To 
this Society, which must at once greatly multiply its missiona- 
ries, and at a much larger expense in many instances, as in the 
cities of the South and in the rapidly growing cities of the 
mining States and Territories of the Pacific and far West, the 
Council recommended the contribution of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars—a sum somewhat less than twice its receipts dur- 
ing the last year. 

For the evangelization and education of the freedimen, the 
American Missionary Association was an agency, ready, well 
prepared, and worthy of full confidence—an agency chiefly 
sustained and directed by Congregationalists—comprehensive 
in its modes of work, establishing schools and employing re- 
ligious teachers as well as preachers of the gospel, and devoted 
through all its history to the freedom and spiritual welfare of 
the negro race. To this Association, for the immense work 
which it has already on its hands among the freedmen, and 
with agents for it abundantly offering themselves, the Council 
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recommended the contribution of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars—which is somewhat more than twice its receipts 
during the last year. 

By the history of the last fifteen years it has been fully proved 
that aid in the building of sanctuaries for congregations, which 
need help, is a most economical evangelizing measure, since it 
enables them to be speedily self-supporting and even auxiliary 
to others. And there were abundant statements befure the 
committee and the Council that an extraordinary expenditure 
of this kind must be made in order to establish the right sort 
of churches in central and controlling places in the South, 
such churches as loyal people there desire, and such as the 
spiritual and civil welfare of those communities requires—in 
such places as Baltimore, Washington, Nashville, Memphis, 
New Orleans. It was therefore recommended by the Council 
that a special fund of two hundred thousand dollars, for aid in 
purchasing or building sanctuaries in such places, should be 
contributed to the American Congregational Union—a special 
fund over and above its usual receipts for its ordinary work of 
church-building. 

But it was manifest at a glance, and became more and more 
fixed in the convictions of the committee, and of the great 
majority of the Council, that some extraordinary measures 
must be used to obtain the number of preachers needed for the 
flood of evangelizing work suddenly poured upon the churches. 
Ten times as many as can be afforded by the usual means of 
theological education are needed at once. What then can be 
done? We must make ministers of laymen, or of those who 
have not been theologically trained. This was the united and 
strong testimony, especially of the Western members. The 
Council, therefore, after full discussion, and much hesitation 
on the part of many, recommended to the proper ecclesiastical 
bodies to consider the expediency of approving for labor, in 
their spheres and vicinities, Christian laymen, divinely en- 
dowed with gifts and grace; while, at the same time, it ear- 
nestly exhorted the churches and ministers not to abate at all 
their zeal and liberality in behalf of thorough and accom- 
plished education in our theological seminaries. And it was 
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also recommended, above all, that the churches and ministers 
should earnestly pray for such measures of the Holy Spirit as 
will make them willing and joyful to furnish the men and the 
money necessary for this great and blessed work, to which 
God in his providence is calling them. 


The report on Church-Polity was one of great length, oceu- 
pying several hours in the reading. It was very ably and 
elaborately prepared, chiefly by Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, 
chairman of the committee appointed for that purpose at the 
preliminary conference. It wasa full and definite statement of 
the principles, rules, and usages of Congregationalism, as to 
the nature, order, and administration of churches. Such a 
treatise—for this is its proper name, rather than report—was 
generally desired, especially by ministers and churches at the 
West, that there might be ready at hand an answer to the 
question, what is Congregationalism, and a guide in the or- 
derly administration of its affairs. 

We have not space at this time to examine this treatise in 
its details. Its general principles were these three : 

First, The self-government of every particular or local church, 
that is, of every company of Christian people associated for the 
worship of God, for the observance of Christian ordinances, 
and for mutual aid in Christian duties. There is no other 
scripturally organized church than this, the loval church ; and 
it is self-governed under and according to the laws of Christ, 
deriving its power and authority directly from Him, bound by 
the principles and rules of his gospel, and subject to no eccle- 
siastical government exterior or superior to itself. 

Second, The principle of the communion of churches, one 
with another: that churches are bound to have fellowship one 
with another, to ask and to give advice and assistance in im- 
portant or difficult matters, and to give account of their pro- 
ceedings, when kindly and orderly desired to do so by neigh- 
boring churches. And any church which disregards this 
principle violates the law of Christ, and should be disfellow- 
shiped or put out of the denomination. 

Third, That there is a professional ministry, consisting of 
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men devoted and consecrated by ordination to the work of 
preaching the gospel, and who may remain in that ministry, 
though they be not pastors of local churches. This is a prin- 
ciple not recognized by the fathers of New England. It was 
not laid down in the Cambridge platform. That platform 
recognizes no ministers of the gospel but the pastors or elders 
of local churches. The principle has come into recognition in 
the history of evangelization by the manifest necessities and 
proprieties of that work. One may have been ordained as a 
foreign missionary, or an itinerant home missionary, or he may 
be a pastor who has retired from his charge, or a Secretary of 
a missionary society, or a President or Professor in a college 
or a theological seminary. He is a minister of the gospel, en- 
titled to preach and administer ordinances ; but he is not one 
of a hierarchy; nor is he invested with any official power in 
or over the churches. 

This treatise was referred to a committee, who reported that 
there was not time enough to prepare it fully for adoption ; 
and they recommended that it should be again placed in the 
hands of the committee who made it, and that this committee, 


increased by the addition of twenty-four, should prepare and 
publish it for the use of the churches: which recommendation 


was adopted. 


The Declaration of Faith, prepared by the preliminary com- 
mittee, after being read, and distributed in a printed form 
among the members of the Council, was referred to a commit- 
tee. This committee, at their request, were reinforced by the 
Professors of Theology in the Council, of whom there were six 
or eight. And after several days they reported another decla- 
ration, which was substantially the same with the first, but 
with some modifications and additions. After several hours’ 
discussion of this declaration, in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 21, the Council adjourned to Burial Hill, in Plymouth, 
to which town, the landing place of the Pilgrims, nearly forty 
miles distant, the Boston Committee of Arrangements, in their 
generosity, had invited the Council to take an excursion on the 
next day, Thursday, June 22. Arriving thither by “The Old 
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Colony Railroad,” the Council came to order, according to 
adjournment, at 12 o’clock, on Burial Hill, near the grave and 
monument of Governor Bradford, and amid the tombs of the 
early Pilgrims, with the land-locked harbor, which the Fathers 
first entered, spread out beneath them. After prayer by the 
pastor of the Evangelical Church in Plymouth, the follow- 
ing declaration, which was substantially the one under discus- 
sion the day before, but modified somewhat by the Business 
Committee, under the light of that discussion, and introduced 
by general consent, was adopted by the solemn Ayes of the 
whole Cuuncil, with only one or two exceptions : 


“Standing by the Rock where the Pilgrims set foot upon 
these shores, upon the spot where they worshiped God, and 
among the graves of the early generations, we, elders and 
messengers of the Congregational churches of the United 
States in National Council assembled—like them acknowl- 
edging no rule of faith but the word of God—do now declare 
our adherence to the faith and order of the apostolic and 
primitive churches, held by our fathers, and substantially as 
embodied in the confessions and platforms which our synods 
of 1648 and 1680 set forth or reaffirmed. We declare that the 
experience of the nearly two and a half centuries which have 
elapsed since the memorable day when our sires founded here 
a Christian Commonwealth, with all the development of new 
forms of error since their times, has only deepened our confi- 
dence in the faith and polity of those fathers. We bless God 
for the inheritance of these doctrines. We invoke the help of 
the Divine Redeemer, that, through the presence of the prom- 
ised Comforter, he will enable us to transmit them in purity to 
our children. 

“Tn the times that are before us as a nation, times at once of 
duty and of danger, we rest all our hope in the gospel of the 
Son of God. It was the grand peculiarity of our Puritan 
fathers, that they held this gospel, not merely as the ground of 
their personal salvation, but as declaring the worth of man by 
the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God ; and therefore 
applied its principles to elevate society, to regulate education, 
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to civilize humanity, to purify law, to reform the Church and 
the State, to assert and defend liberty ; in short, to mold and 
redeem by its all-transforming energy, everything that belongs 
to man in his individual and social relations. 

“It was the faith of our fathers that gave us this free land in 
which we dwell. It is by this faith only that we can transmit 
to our children, a free and happy, because a Christian, Com- 
mon wealth. 

“We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our Congrega- 
tional system, that it exalts that which is more, above that 
which is less, important, and by the simplicity of its organiza- 
tion, facilitates, in communities where the population is limit- 
ed, the union of all true believers in one Christian church; 
and that the division of such communities into several weak 
and jealous societies, holding the same common faith, is a sin 
against the unity of the body of Christ, and at once the shame 
and scandal of Christendom. 

“ We rejoice that, through the influence of our free system of 
apostolic order, we can hold fellowship with all who acknowl- 
edge Christ, and act efficiently in the work of restoring unity 
to the divided church, and of bringing back harmony and 
peace among all ‘who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- 
ity.’ 

“Thus recognizing the unity of the church of Christ in all the 
world, and knowing that we are but one branch of Christ’s 
people, while adhering to our peculiar faith and order, we ex- 
tend to all believers the hand of Christian fellowship upon the 
basis of those great fundamental truths in which all Christians 
should agree. With them we confess our faith in God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the only living and 
true God; in Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word, who is exalted 
to be our Redeemer and King ; and in the Holy Comforter, who 
is present in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

“With the whole Church, we confess the common sinfulness 
and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it is only through 
the work accomplished by the life and expiatory death of 
Christ, that believers in Him are justified before God, receive 
the remission of sins, and through the presence and grace of 
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the Holy Comforter are delivered from the power of sin and 
perfected in holiness. 

“ We believe also in the organized and visible Church, in the 
ministry of the Word, in the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of the body, and in the final 
judgment, the issues of which are eternal life and everlasting 
punishment. 

“We receive these truths on the testimony of God, given 
through prophets and apostles, and in the life, the miracles, 
the death, the resurrection of his Son, our Divine Redeemer— 
a testimony preserved for the Church in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, which were composed by holy men 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

“ Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold ‘ one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ together constitute the one Ca- 
tholic Church, the several households of which, though called 
by different names, are the one body of Christ; and that these 
members of His body are sacredly bound to keep ‘the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,’ we declare that we will 
coéperate with all who hold these truths. With them we will 


carry the gospel into every part of this land, and with them we 
will go into all the world and ‘ preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ May He to whom ‘all power is given in heaven 
and earth’ fulfill the promise which is all our hope: ‘ Lo, Iam 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.’ Amen.” 


After the vote of adoption, the Council were led in prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Daggett, of New York, concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which the members audibly joined. The 
Doxology, “To God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Spirit, three in one,” was sung, when the Council adjourned, 
to meet the next morning in Boston ; and, after surveying the 
graves and monuments of the Pilgrims, descended Burial Hill 
in procession to Plymouth Rock, grouped around and in front 
of which they were taken in a photograph that proved to be 
excellent. What would we not give for such a picture of those 
who first landed on that memorable Rock ! 

VOL, XXIV. 34 
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As the last modifications in the Declaration of Faith were 
hastily made, it was, before adoption, referred to a committee 
for such changes in words, not in meaning, as should seem to 
be required ; and on the report of that committee, it was so- 
lemnly readopted, the next day, in the Mount Vernon Church 
in Boston. 

It will be seen at once that this Declaration has two lead- 
ing features. First, the reaffirmation of the faith and order 
of the apostolic and primitive churches, as held by our fathers, 
and substantially as embodied in the Confessions and Plat- 
forms of 1648 and 1680, set forth or reaffirmed. And, second, 
while preferring and adhering to our peculiar faith and order, 
the recognition of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, as of the one church or Body of Christ, the confes- 
sion with them of the fundamental truths of the gospel, and 
the pledge, in fellowship with them, to go into all the land 
and into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
This second is a grand feature, and gives the declaration a 
noble superiority above any other known to us. 

As to the first feature, the reaffirmation (not in exact terms, 
but substantially and with liberal freedom, taking the word of 
God as the only rule) of the Westminster and Savoy confes- 
sions—there were many in the Council who would have pre- 
ferred instead a declaration of doctrines according to the 
evangelical views and the fresh language of the present time. 
The following words of one of the ablest and soundest mem- 
bers of the Council, President Sturtevant, will express their 
views : 

“T want a declaration of doctrine that goes the whole length 
of stating, in original living words of our own, in this year of 
grace, 1865, what our view of that [the evangelical] system is. 
If those brethren who have reported this document [the report 
of the Preliminary Committee] will take the language back 
again, and put their heads, and their hearts, and their 

prayers, at work for six months, and draw up for us such a 
document, I will come from my home to another meeting 
of this Council, and bear my own expenses, that we may 
have such a document as will actually express the faith of 
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these churches here and now, with no reference whatever to 
any past formula,—a document that shall be the sentiment of 
the Congregational churches in the year 1865, in words of 
their own choosing. 

“One word more. I am sorry for these references to the old 
standards. I do not know how many will agree with me 
there. I will tell you why I am sorry. There is language in 
every one of those old standards which not a man upon this 
floor receives.” 

A member. “Substance of doctrine.” 

Dr. Sturtevant. “I wish to be excused from that phrase 
when I make a confession of faith. I want a confession ot 
faith to express what I mean; and it will be hard work for 
me to vote for it if I know there is phraseology in it which I 
do not mean. In all my controversies with the Presbyterian 
church, they insisted upon my subscribing their formula for 
substance of doctrine. I wanted to be simply an honest man ; 
and I want these brethren to be simply honest men, and to 
accept a confession of faith which every one of them does in 
his heart and soul believe, without any phraseology or state- 
ments in it which we could wish were away, with no expres- 
sion to be a stumbling block to every professor of theology, 
and to every man in this house.” 

But both the Preliminary Committee and the Committee to 
whom their Report of a Declaration was referred, judged this 
to be impracticable. They thought that any such full expres- 
sion of faith could not be harmoniously adopted, at least with- 
out a much longer discussion, and a much longer convention, 
than the Council would or could afford. We think that they 
misjudged—that they underrated both the capability and the 
disposition of the Council to harmonize on a confession of 
faith, which would express not only the common Christian 
views of the doctrines of the Scriptures, but the distinguishing 
views of the Congregational churches,—the evangelical facts 
and truths which they believe, without the peculiar philo- 
sophies by which different schools explain them. Surely this 
would have been far more useful for practical purposes, and 
more in accordance with scrupulous integrity, than an assent, 
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however qualified by the words “substantially,” or “ for sub- 
stance of doctrine,” to the Westminster and Savoy Confessions ; 
for such have been the changes during more than two centu- 
ries, especially with respect to the philosophy implied and in- 
corporated in those confessions, that no member of the Coun- 
cil, of any school, receives some of their language in its fair 
and natural sense. We think it might have been done, espe- 
cially under the lead of the Preliminary Committee, who had 
six months for their work. That this was not done, is our 
only cause of regret in the whole proceedings of the Council. 

However, it was fully expressed and abundantly understood, 
that the Council affirmed these ancient formulas only in a 
qualified manner. The qualifications are, first, that these 
formulas are of no authority, but that the Bible is the only 
rule of faith and practice; and, secondly, that these formulas 
are regarded by those who receive them, with much latitude 
and liberty of interpretation, as expressing “the system of 
doctrine,” or “the substance of doctrine,” contained in the 
Bible, not its exact truths in all respects; even as they re- 
garded them who made them, or reaffirmed them. The Say- 
brook Synod expressly ‘say, in the eighth Article of their 
Heads of Agreement; “ As to what appertains to soundness 
of judgment in matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of God, 
the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and own either 
the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Articles of 
the Church of England, or the Confessions or Catechisms, 
shorter or longer, compiled by the Assembly at Westminster, 
or the Confession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to 
the said rule.” 

Receiving this part of the Declaration of Faith in this quali- 
fied manner, as the best that could be done in the premises, 
with regret on the part of many, a large majority we believe, 
that a better thing had not been done in its stead, the Council 
adopted the whole, conscious and joyful that, on account of its 
plain affirmation of the common faith of Christendom, its 
catholic recognition of all branches of the one church of 
Christ, and its affectionate and enthusiastic pledge to cobperate 
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with them for the triumph of Christ’s kingdom in the earth, it 
is the most advanced and generous declaration of faith that 
has yet been put forth by any Christian denomination. 


It ought not to be omitted, in this brief account of the 
Councii, that it was characterized by a high degree of har- 
mony and brotherly love. All schools and shades of evan- 
gelical opinion within the denomination were represented. 
All who desired to speak expressed themselves freely. Yet 
there was no severity, and no manifestation of unfraternal 
or unchristian feeling, and nothing to disturb the harmony of 
deliberation or of final action. 

And there was, also,—which doubtless was one reason of 
the harmony—an excellent devotional spirit during the whole 
session. Every day, at eleven o’clock, when the Council was 
full, there was, according to an order early adopted, a pause in 
the proceedings, and a half hour was employed in devotional 
services, chiefly prayer and praise. The Spirit of God mani- 
festly rested on the Council from the beginning to the end. 
May the same Spirit inspire the churches for a glorious per- 
formance of all its noble plans! 
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Articte VII.—THE FOREIGN DELEGATIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


Tue crisis in our public affairs, which justified the assem- 
bling of a representative body from the Congregational 
Churches of the United States at Boston, also gave a peculiar 
significance to the correspondence from evangelical churches, 
in foreign lands, through their deputies. While the great 
design and action of this Council related to the extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ by the churches which had approved the 
meeting and elected delegates, it was impossible not to review 
the attitude of those Christian communities, in foreign lands, 
towards this republic during the sorrows, and burdens, and 
perils of our civil strife, who acknowledge the communion of 
these churches, and desire to be recognized in their fellow- 
ship. The Congregational Union of Canada, the North Staf- 
fordshire Congregational Union, the Glamorganshire Associa- 
tion of Wales, the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and the Union of the Evangelical Churches of France, 
were represented by delegates; who, after the presentation 
of their certificates, with the accompanying communications, 
were invited to sit as honorary members, and were welcomed 
in a brief and felicitous address by the Moderator. The dele- 
gates responded through Rev. Drs. Vaughan, Raleigh, and 
Massie, of England; and Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal ; and 
Rev. Theodore Monod, of Paris; and Rev. Mr. Thomas, of 
Wales; whereupon a committee of five was appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable reply to their salutations. 

That committee brought in a report which was adopted by 
the Council with great unanimity, and will be published in 
their minutes. This report acknowledged the courtesy of the 
brethren from the British provinces ; and expressed a suitable 
appreciation of their kind wishes and fraternal greetings. It 
also testified to the fidelity of the Protestant Churches in France 
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to the cause of civil and religious liberty, as involved in our re- 
cent conflict, which had been evinced abundantly by their words 
of encouragement, and by their earnest prayers. The report 
alluded, with thankfulness, to the sturdy adherence of the 
people and churches of Wales to the interests of freedom, jus- 
tice, and humanity, while we were battling for these interests, 
under manifold disadvantages. The document then alluded 
to the fact that the public sentiment of England and Scotland 
had been notoriously adverse to the cause of the republic, and 
mentioned the agreement of all parties and of their organs, 
in open hostility to us and sympathy with the rebellion. 
Their apologies were reviewed, while the noble exception 
was mentioned, “of the operatives in the manufactories 
and workshops of England, who felt from the first that the 
conflict was one involving the rights of labor, and who had 
stood up unmoved by any influences in the day of their ca- 
lamity and ours.” 

The concluding sentences of the report adverted to the posi- 
tion of the Congregational Churches of England who were 
represented, and their substance is thus summed up: 

“ From the Congregational Churches of England we had ex- 
pected an unequivocal and constant declaration. Was not ours 
the same old cause of the puritan against the cavalier? While 
we most cordially welcome the brethren who bring congratu- 
lations to us from the English churches, it cannot be forgotten 
that we feel deeply, and sorrowfully the actual position of Eng- 
lish Congregationalists. While among these brethren there 
are some whom it would be invidious to name, because we 
could not name all who, from first to last, have most con- 
stantly, devotedly, and eloquently defended our cause, we 
would frankly acknowledge that we most bitterly perceive 
that the majority of the Congregationalists of England have 
not desired the success of our armies, and that the dominant 
influence of the Congregational Union of England has been 
against us. The committee desire to express no unkind re- 
membrance of injury to us, but would accept the testimony 
of these brethren with us as the best proof of a desire to main- 
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tain hereafver relations between us and them of an inseparable 
faith and union.” 

This part of the report elicited a very free and able discus- 
sion, in which the English were assailed for the aid and com- 
fort which they furnished the rebels, and their excuses were 
also presented. Dr. Vaughan made a defense of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales for the course which 
they had pursued, on the ground that no question is allowed 
to be discussed relative to which there is a strong division of 
opinion among themselves ; and also that they wereenot likely 
to have had their attention drawn to matters three thousand 
miles away, concluding, “ You will see that we had some reason 
for hesitating to risk our Union, for the sake of giving expres- 
sion to our opinion what the result of the war ought to be.” 

Dr. Vanghan then proceeded to a personal explanation, de- 
claring that, at the outset, he believed the conquest of the 
South to be impracticable ; and also, that even if practicable, 
it would be at an expense of suffering that would render even 
the extinction of slavery unjustifiable at such a cost. And 
after some private allusions, concluded : 

“ From what I have seen, from what has been brought before 
my mind, during not merely the last year, but the whole of this 
struggle, I have certainly received, with regard to your affairs, 
light, I had not before. I now believe these Southern prov- 
inces, that you have vanquished, were the homes of a society 
that was so corrupt that there was no other way of effectually 
dealing with it besides that you have taken. And I do thank 
God, and congratulate you, on the triumph of your Northern 
armies over that portion of your country.” 

Rev. H. W. Beecher, whose experience abroad entitled him 
to be heard, surpassed himself in a speech of Christian magna- 
nimity and charity, eloquently vindicating the loyal people of 
the United States for their love of order and respect for law ; 
and closing with a challenge of the foreign brethren to Chris- 
tian rivalry, in the conflict against Satan, for the recovery of 
the world to Jesus Christ. 

We purpose to examine candidly the plea in behalf of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales made by their 
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representative ; and to show the justice of the report in its 
statements and sentiments. This Union consists of delegates 
from the Congregational Churches, and of personal members, 
who hold offices in the churches, colleges, or public societies, 
and pay an annual subscription. An annual meeting is held 
in London or some other principal city or town, consisting of 
pastors and delegates from the churches, with the personal 
members of the Union. A preliminary meeting is convened, 
consisting of the members of the Union exclusively, which 
prepares the business and nominates the officers and committee 
of the body for the next year. Such an arrangement naturally 
places the power of excluding matters into the hands of a com- 
paratively few; and practically, we believe, commits the direc- 
tion to the committee of the Union, and especially to their 
Secretaries. We, on this side of the Atlantic, have had expe- 
rience in the operation of such a system, through the manage- 
ment of several benevolent societies, and of their anniversary 
meetings, and are therefore not disposed to hold the constitu- 
ency responsible for the opinions which they were permitted 
to utter in the annual assembly. 

Dr. Vaughan maintains that it was only in accordance with 
usage “not to allow any question relative to which there is a 
strong division of opinion among ourselves, to come up as a 
question to be decided in our Union.” 

We have not sufficient familiarity with the proceedings of 
that body to pass judgment on this course, and certainly accept 
Dr. Vaughan’s statement, although we were under the impres- 
sion that some years since a very grave and serious discussion 
and division occurred on the question of American slavery, 
which may perhaps have induced the custom, whose ajjplica- 
tion to our country created such unfavorable opinions as to the 
position of that body in relation to the rights of man and the 
maintenance of justice, and even the exercise of Christian fei- 
lowship. 

Waiving this, however, we are unable to harmonize the 
repeated and deliberate action of that body in regard to our 
national affairs, and especially the treatment of delegates from 
our churches, with the objects of the Union as expressed in their 
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constitution, where it was not possible to produce any division 
among themselves. Of the seven objects mentioned in this 
constitution, the following are the third and fifth: 

“3. To establish fraternal correspondence with Congrega- 
tional churches and other bodies of Christians throughout the 
world.” 

“5. To obtain accurate statistical information relative to the 
Congregational churches throughout the kingdom and the 
world at large.” 

What harm could have happened if the Union, during the 
war, had received the delegates from the Congregational 
churches of the United States according to their former prac- 
tice and listened to statements in respect to the situation of 
our affairs and the issues involved in the struggle? Is it the 
rule of that body not to obtain any information on matters 
concerning which they differ? Is that the liberty of English 
Congregationalism? Was it quite in accordance with their 
own constitution when they refused President Sturtevant a 
hearing unless he pledged himself beforehand not to allude to 
our civil struggle? Was it exactly in the spirit “of establish- 
ing fraternal correspondence with Congregational churches 
throughout the world,” when they declined to invite Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher to take a seat in their assembly ? 

When, last winter, the Secretary refused five minutes toa 
well accredited agent, for the purpose of stating the condition 
of the Freedmen in our land, was that a specimen of British 
fairness, or of British Christianity ? 

Even after the conflict ended, and the terrible crime of 
President Lincoln’s assassination shocked the civilized world, 
wher Courts and Senates were sending letters of sympathy, 
and uttering their eulogies on the deceased; was it quite be- 
coming the Congregational Union of England and Wales, to 
prepare a set of formal resolutions that had no praise to bestow 
on the good Ruler who had fallen a martyr in the cause of 
liberty, but merely contained a censure of the murder as of 
any other atrocity? This question was answered in the Assem- 
bly itself, by Drs. Halley and Newman Hall, when they told 
the mover of those resolutions their judgment of such an omis- 
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sion ; while the grave Parliament honored the memory of the 
statesman who had been foully assaulted, and even the Lom- 
bard street merchants, wiping the gold dust from their eyes, 
extolled the moral and intellectual character of the extraor- 
dinary man who had perished a victim to a brutal slaveocracy. 
The resounding cheers which responded to those appeals, 
might have taught the leaders of the Union that they had 
mistaken the sentiment of the body, and that the division on 
this great struggle was more among themselves than among 
those whose action they repressed. 

Was it strange that in view of these facts, the Council at 
Boston should adopt the report of their committee, especially 
when among the English delegates deputed, one as Secretary 
of the Union had persistently opposed the loyal spirit of this 
country, and another had published continually the harshest 
comments not merely on our civil relations, but on our Christ- 
tan character ; and when but one had been a friend to the 
North through the struggle; while the most eminent, cour- 
ageous, and able of our advocates, such men as Massie, and 
Newman Hall, and Halley, were omitted from the deputation 
altogether ? 

We understand the difficulties under which these brethren 
have labored; but they appear to have willfully refused to 
open their eyes that they might see the truth; and to have 
stopped their ears, lest they should be converted. 

Accepting frankly the apology of Dr. Vaughan for his own 
course, and believing all he affirms of his altered opinions, 
we think that he does not quite appreciate the suddenness of 
the transformation, nor exactly recall what he has written 
against his brethren in this republic. While, as he said, 
doubting the result of this conflict, and adjudging it unjusti- 
fiable, even though resulting in the abolition of slavery, we have 
never, either in private or public, learned that he regarded, or 
regards, the preservation of our free government desirable. 
As Editor of the British Quarterly Review, he wrote in the 
“Epilogue on Affairs,” April, 1862: 

“ Another three months have passed, and the American struggle is still in pro- 
cess, and if the suppression of the ‘institution of the South’ is to be the condi- 
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tion of a settlement, we are as far from a settlement as ever. It is sad that it 
should so be; but in the circumstances of our Transatlantic kinsmen, if the 
toleration of slavery has been a great evil, the intolerance of it may be agreater,” 


In July of the same year, we have this comment from the 
same pen, on our trials and sacrifices, when the best blood of 
our churches was being poured out in behalf of our common 
humanity : 

“The United States have uot only been known as Christian States, but their 
Christianity has been largely of the Puritan type. Recent events, however, 
have shown that other elements have found their home and place of rule among 
the American people. . . . The vine was a goodly vine when planted there, 
but the soil about it has changed greatly, since that day. 

“Such, at least, are our unwelcome impressions, Most earnestly for the sake of 
liberty, humanity, and religion, do we long to see an end of this war in which 
the very language spoken should suffice to suspend hostilities, by reminding the 
combatants of their common stock and brotherhood. . . . Let them not sup- 
pose that the civilized world is bestowing any admiration on their achievements, 
It is not doing anything of the sort. To all rightminded men, it is a spectacle 
which is simply painful.” 


These views were uttered in the second summer of the 
struggle ; but we have searched in vain for evidence of that grad- 
ual emancipation from this mistake, which the address of the 
Delegate to the National Council at Boston induced us to 
expect. 

Thus he discourses on the state of affairs in this country 
more than a year later, October, 1863: 

“Popular principles and the good name of Puritanism have suffered injuries 
during the last two years, which the next half century will hardly suffice to re- 
trieve. It is with deep sorrow that we thus write. The boarded miseries for 
humanity with which the Northern States of America are charged, will be felt in 
their time.” 

Did not this solemn accusation against the religion and vir- 
tue of our suffering people, demand something beyond the 
mere acknowledgment of limited information, in one whose 
position enabled him to ascertain more exactly than any other 
man in England, the facts as they were? The victories of 
Murfreesboro’, Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, had 
somewhat opened the eyes of the editor to the probable results 
of the conflict, but we do not after another year, discern that 
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improvement in judgment which he declares. This is his 
recorded opinion, January, 1864: 

“In America, the war scale is in favor of the North, and we are summoned 
to rejoice. No doubt the resolve to perpetuate and diffuse slavery has been 
the great motive of war on the part of the Confederates, und it is as little doubt- 
fal that the preservation of the Union, and not the extinction of slavery, has 
been the grand motive of the Federals. The motive of the Confederates is a 
deadly sin, and the frown of heaven seems to rest on it; the motive of the Fed- 
erals is natural, but acted upon, in the face of such costs, it has become mon- 
strous. We cannot wish success to either side. Tofree some millions of blacks 
at the cost of making corpses or slaves of a greater number of whites, can be no 
pleasant spectacle in the eyes of religion or of humanity.” 


When General Grant had driven the stubborn foe back to 
Richmond, and laid his iron hand on the very throat of the 
rebellion ; when Sherman had seized Atlanta; this editor had 
only condemnation for Northern freemen battling for a lawful 
liberty. October, 1864: 


“Slavery has ceased to be the great difficulty, even with the slave power. The 
issue is narrowed to asingle point. Independence is the one word, comprehending 
everything to the South. Submission is the one word, comprehending everything 
to the North ; a submission, however, which means the future rule of a vanquished 
minority, by a conquering majority. Wise men must be as alien from the spirit 
of the invaders in this struggle, as from the slave element of the invaded.” 


Sherman marched through Georgia to the astonishment of 
Europe, and our friends in England, taking heart, pointed to 
the atrocities of the rebels in their treatment of prisoners, in 
their attempt to burn the innocent in their houses, and pro- 
claimed their desire for the triumph of the Republic; yet Dr. 
Vaughan, from his watch-tower of observation, had even last 
January only a sharp rebuke for those who sympathized in 
our behalf; a denial that slavery ought to be removed at such 
a cost, or that the Union should be restored in this method, 
and a bitter denunciation of us as neither lovers of liberty nor 


true servants of Jesus Christ. These are the words, January, 
1865: 


‘ Perplexed indeed we are to find the men who preach peace at any price in 
Europe, preaching up war at any cost in America. We covet the solution of this 
mystery, but it does not come. It is said to be to put down slavery—that hell 
upon earth—admitted—but where is your warrant for putting down one hell, by 
perpetrating another no less horrible? If to cut down the last white man on the 
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soil of the Confederates, be the price of restoring the Union, restored we are told 
it shall be. These are not words proper to men, least of all to Christian 
men.” * * 

“Popular liberty and Puritan Christianity have gone back many degrees in 
public estimation, within the last three years.” 

We submit whether such assertions from a delegate to a 
Council of the Puritan Churches thus accused, did not deserve 
to be noticed, and whether something more than the apology 
of erroneous information would not have been becoming? 
Was not the mistake of so intelligent and influential a man, 
in such a position for obtaining knowledge, and who claims to 
understand English Congregationalists better than any one 
beside, something more than an accidental error, even a sin 
against the House of God, the Church of the elect, whom he 
thus assailed? We say it not in any unkindness, but because 
we cannot, and should not forget that these harsh and unjust 
condemnations have enhanced the terrors of this struggle, and 
the sacrifice of most precious lives ; and, while we forgive, we 
demand a recognition of the grievous fault. 

The war ended, and then what congratulation came from 
the Editor of the British Quarterly, what thanksgiving that 
righteousness had triumphed, and the Puritan principles been 
maintained after so abundant sacrifices? In April, 1865, he 
says: 

“ America—what of Americat The cuptive Samson, blind, laboring at the 
mill, has been avenged. The long connivance of the North at his hard lot has 
brought its retribution, and the deeper guilt of the South is bringing its heavier 
penalty. Even a passion for independence, it seems, must be a failure, when 
the freedom claimed, is a freedom to be used at the cost of freedom elsewhere.” 

That is all! Carlyle said at the beginning, “It is a dirty 
chimney, let it burn itself out.” Dr. Vaughan, at the close, 
calls upon Englishmen to congratulate themselves that the 
United States have suffered so much in the travail of deliver- 
ance. These Englishmen, agreeing in nothing else, coincide 
in cool indifference to the pangs and burdens of the terrible 
fight, by which we on this continent have preserved for ha- 
manity, the cause of liberty, and the right of self-government. 
Entertaining high respect for Dr. Vaughan, we can apply 
his language before the Council to himself: “I have 
never said a word that could be painful to you, that 
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was not connected with much more pain in my own mind, 
than it was likely to bring to you.” Yet his position 
in the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
his being chosen as a delegate to the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the United States, 
constitute him a representative of the class in England, from 
whom we had a right to expect sympathy; and if he failed 
egregiously in comprehending the merits of the quarrel, we 
cannot be surprised that the majority of those, who had far 
less opportunity of informing themselves, and far less reason 
to wish well to our cause, should have been hostile to our sue- 
cess. Indeed, the sentiment of these English Congregational- 
ists, was expressed in a remark to one of our ministers two 
years ago: “Sir, to be frank, we have long felt that your 
Republic was too strong, and must be broken, and are glad 
that the South has taken you in hand instead of ourselves.” 
The keen and prophetic reply is fulfilled to-day: ‘“ My friend, 
when we have finished this war, you will be happier than you 
are now, that the South undertook the job instead of your- 
selves.” 

Educated Englishmen are still, with their dogged ebstinacy, 
cherishing the mistake, that the loyal citizens of the United 
States are infatuated with a thirst for carnage, and, like a 
maddened bull, are raging for another victim. They will not 
believe that we are not eager to find a pretext for a trial of 
strength with their nation, and the idea may be sustained by 
a secret consciousness, that the occasion could be easily dis- 
covered. They do not understand the reverence for law, and 
the love of peace, which has dispersed our citizen soldiery so 
gladly to their homes, as waves sink when the gale has passed. 
They will not improve the golden opportunity, unless they imi- 
tate the readiness with which the exasperated people of these 
States subdued passion at the cali statement of their rulers, in 
the case of the Trent, and say frankly, “‘We have erred, we 
have wronged you unintentionally, and we will cheerfully 
make reparation.” That acknowledgment would hush feuds, 
and vitally unite the two nations in a friendship more binding 
than treaties. We do not anticipate such frankness, but when 
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our government insists on reparation, the matter will be sub- 
mitted to an umpire, and while we shall yield to the decision 
if contrary to our interests, Great Britain must also promptly 
fulfill the obligation required. 

Retaining our attachment for England and our love for 
British Christianity, we do not occupy the same relation which 
we held four years ago. Dr. Raleigh uttered a historical truth 
of deep significance in his opening address to the Council, 
when he said, “If you have found in England less help or 
sympathy than you might have expected, the fact has taught 
the North self-reliance, and has shown the world your resources 
and power.” Many felt from the commencement that this 
would prove, as it has, a war in which we should win social, in- 
tellectual, and religious deliverance from the Old World, and 
especially from our mother country. The Jacob, who had 
been accounted only an industrious herdsman and shrewd 
trader, has become Israel during this terrible wrestle and night 
watch, and now the elder must serve the younger. There is 
no arrogance in claiming for ourselves the leadership of the 
world in the defense of those grand principles which are the 
noblest endowments of society, and which are the only perma- 
nent sources of true progress for humanity. 

The sympathy and comfort which we anticipated from those 
allied to us in language and in a heroic past, would have 
shortened the conflict and have saved many sacrifices, but 
might have lost us this crowning gift of a true liberty, under 
righteous law, guided by wisdom and guarded by invincible 
power. Yet, though it soften our indignation, this does not 
lessen the fault of our brethren abroad, to whom we can 
address the language of Joseph: “ But as for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it unto good, as it is this day.” 

While the facts sustain the address of the Council in its dis- 
criminating rebukes, the report also breathes a Christian 
charity in its grateful recognitions and its generous forgiveness. 
Although the bearing of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales has been inimical to the Congregational 
churches of the United States, the Welsh have stood up our 
fast friends, and even among English Congregationalists many 
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have advocated our cause when it required a courage that has 
scarcely been excelled on the battle-fields of the Republic. 
We hold these brethren in hearty and honored affection, and 
esteem them for their work’s sake. 

We are ready to codperate with those who have misrepre- 
sented us, if satisfied that they sincerely desire such an alli- 
ance, and have resolved to avoid in the future the arrogant 
judgments which first indiscriminately condemned Northern 
Christians for complicity with slavery and then slandered them 
for an honest effort to remove the curse from their country. 
The preservation of a kindly feeling between England and 
the United States, and the combination of their Christian 
efforts for the salvation of the world, depend largely upon the 
relation of the churches represented in the National Council 
at Boston and those represented by the delegates from abroad. 
All who love the Kingdom of the Redeemer will pray that 
they may see eye to eye and labor together in unity and piety 
under the leadership of our ascended Lord. 

The report of the committee made no allusion to a matter 
which was introduced by young Mr. Monod, diffidently under 
the urgent pressure of foreign opinion, and which deserves a 
calm and frank answer. He represented the wish of our friends 
in Europe, that there should be no capital punishment inflicted 
for the crime of rebellion, fearing the encouragement it would 
afford despots, and closed his appeal with this sentence : 

“On the other hand, if, under such provocations as you have 
suffered, and such sacrifices as you have undergone, you should 
still deem it compatible with the present dignity and with the 
future safety of the nation—(I do not enter on that question)— 
not to execute the sentence pronounced upon men guilty of 
treason, such an exhibition of clemency would be looked upon 
as highly honorable to democracy, and as an example for all 
governments.” 

We cannot, at the close of this Article, enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the justice and expediency of punishing the conspir- 
ators against our republic with the severest penalty. We can 
only remind these brethren that treason against a nation is a 
graver crime than treason against a king, and that this offense, 
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in our republic, was the sum of all villainy, involving not only 
perjury, but a war in behalf of cruelty, and tyranny, and anar- 
chy; and that to permit this sin to go unscathed, would be to 
invite its repetition. We cannot appreciate the relief which 
clemency would afford the Liberals in Europe. We hold that 
no revolution against an established government is justifiable, 
unless there be a reasonable prospect of success, and also a 
cause for which a man should be willing to suffer martyrdom. 
Our forefathers, in their Revolutionary struggle, accepted the 
risk of their lives, and were ready to meet the doom, and die 
ignominiously, if they failed; and we should be the last to 
encourage abortive insurrections, which would never be un- 
dertaken if the leaders did not deem themselves exempted 
from punishment. Civil government is too sacred to be 
lightly assailed, and those who attempt its violent overthrow 
must be able to justify their course by the intolerable wrongs 
which they suffer, by their probability of success, and by their 
self-forgetful devotion to justice and freedom; and then, if 
they perish, history will revere their heroism, and the admira- 
tion of the world will embalm their memory. 

We cheerfully and confidently leave to the future the deci- 
sion whether the conspirators against the republic, to extend 
slavery, whose atrocities were only the natural and necessary 
methods of prosecuting the rebellion, deserved the gravest 
punishment, not solely for their cruelties, their starvation of 
defenseless prisoners, their assassinations and arsons, but for 
hat crime which is blacker than all, comprehending and com- 
pelling all the rest, their treason against this republic of 


freemen. 
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Articte VIIL—HISTORY OF JULIUS CASSAR, BY 
NAPOLEON III. 


History of Julius Cesar. Vol. 1. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 1865. 


Tue first Cesar wrote books; why may not the third Napo- 
leon do the same? Czesar wrote in modest phrase concerning 
himself, and withal left monuments of the purity and unaf- 
fected dignity of the language of Rome. Why may not 
Napoleon leave a French classic behind him, and why may he 
not also, through the History of the great Cesar, speak of 
himself, while he reveals to a puzzled world his thoughts of 
imperial duty? Not that Napoleon honestly designs to reveal 
himself in this work, or to reselve the riddle of his policy. 
The world will probably be as much in donbt as before con- 
cerning the Emperor’s course, even if it be not so much in the 
dark respecting the man. They will see what thoughts he 
has had which might apply, and perhaps ought to apply, to his 
life. But will any one venture to calculate his orbit, or the 
smallest are of it, from the observations which he can take 
from this book? Still it is a very interesting work, because it 
shows us something of the life and workings of his mind and 
soul when not immediately devoted to the vast activities of his 
office,—interesting too, as presenting from him some materials, 
at least, of a theory of his life, such a theory as he might in- 
sist on as an explanation of his policy, even though the 
incredulous world might with equal seriousness persist in con- 
sidering his apologia only the next move in the great and 
inscrutable game he is playing in the face of all men. When 
his game is ended, we shall feel that an estimate may be 
formed not only of his reach and skill but also of his absolute 
worth. Who will dare to pass judgment on him now? He 
tells us in the preface that the peoples, who misunderstand and 
combat such men as Cesar and Napoleon, are blind and 
culpable, like the Jews who crucified the Messiah, and that the 
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aim he has in view in writing this history, is to prove that the 
design of Providence in raising up such men is to trace out to 
peoples the path they ought to follow. These are substantially 
his words. But he has unfortunately given us no criterion by 
which we may judge whether the Napoleons are the sefe, 
heaven-sent guides he would have us consider them,—whether 
they can be securely followed by the nations through the 
devastations and cruelties of war to “the good which they 
intend to do for mankind.” We may have hopes, but we are 
liable to mistake, and we find that it requires quite a courage- 
ous faith to lead us to commit ourselves to “ guides” who may 
murder helpless prisoners of war, or whose scepter is, at the 
very beginning, stained with innocent blood. The Jews 
rejected and crucified the Messiah. But they certainly could 
not urge in justification of their crime that he bore such a 
scepter as that of Cesar or that of a Napoleon; and who, we 
may ask, that comprehends and believes in Christianity, can 
presume to compare them ? 

Considerably more than half of the volume contains pre- 
liminary matter, consisting of a careful resumé of the history 
of Rome from Romulus to the birth of Caesar. The chronol- 
ogy and the historical order of events adopted in this resumé 
are in harmony with the belief of the Romans themselves, 
that is, two and an half centuries of regal government and 
four centuries of republican government precede Cvsar’s 
times. The omission to admit or discuss any of the important 
historical innovations of Niebuhr and others respecting the 
earliest period is in itself an indication that the author’s 
object is not historical but political. He aims to bring out in 
their historical place the events which had a political signifi- 
cance, to enter into and interpret this significance, to trace the 
progress of ideas and the growth of evils in the state, and 
especially the decline of virtue and patriotism among the 
higher orders, and thus to show that Cssar was the man who 
was sent to save what was good, and at the same time to carry 
the state—the Roman world—forward to a newer and higher 
civilization. This object of the author being kept in mind, 
the historical review will be found very interesting to those 
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who are familiar with Roman history, and instructive to those 
who are not so. This part of the volume, and indeed the 
whole of it, is vivified by its manifest connection with the 
times and events in which the author is bearing so conspicuous 
apart. In the following extract, from pages 342, 343, and 
844, the present emerges into full view, and we are almost 
ready to believe that we find in it a clue to the ruling 
Napoleon’s policy : 


“Tt is always a great evil for a country, a prey to agitations, when the party 
of the honest, or that of the good, as Cicero calls them, do not embrace the new 
ideas, to direct by moderating them. Hence profound divisions. On the one 
side, unknown men often take posseasion of the good or bad passions of the 
erowd ; on the other, honorable men, immovable or morose, oppose all progress, 
and by their obstinate resistance excite legitimate impatience and lamentable 
violence. The opposition of these last has the double inconvenience of leaving 
the way clear to those who are less worthy than themselves, and of throwing 
doubts into the minds of that floating mass, which judges parties much more by 
the honorableness of men than by the value of ideas, 

“ What was then passing in Rome offers a striking example of this. Was it 
not reasonable, in fact, that men should hesitate to prefer a faction which had at 
its head such illustrious names as Hortensius, Catulus, Marcellus, Lucullus, and 
Cato, to that which had for its main-stays individuals like Gabinius, Manilius, 
Catiline, Vatinius, and Clodius? What more legitimate in the eyes of the 
descendants of the ancient families than this resistance to all change, and this 
disposition to consider all reform as Utopian and almost as sacrilege? What 
more logical for them than to admire Cato’s firmness of soul, who, still young, 
allowed himself to be menaced with death rather than admit the possibility of 
becoming one day the defender of the cause of the allies claiming the rights of. 
Roman citizens? How not comprehend the sentiments of Catulus and Hor- 
tensius obstinately defending the privileges of the aristocracy, and manifesting 
their fears at this general inclination to concentrate all power in the hands 
of one individual ? 

“And yet the cause maintained by these men was condemned to perish, as 
everything which has had its time. Notwithstanding their virtues, they were 
only an additional obstacle to the steady march of civilization, because they 
wanted the qualities most essential for a time of revolution—an appreciation of 
the wants of the moment, and of the problems cf the future. Instead of trying 
what they could save from the shipwreck of the ancient regime, just breaking to 
pieces against a fearful rock, the corruption of political morals, they refuse to 
admit that the institutions to which the Republic owed its grandeur could bring 
about its decay. Terrified at all innovation, they confounded in the same 
anathema the seditious enterprises of certain tribunes, and the just reclamations 
of the citizens. But their influence was so considerable, and ideas consecrated 
by time have so much empire over minds, that they would have yet hindered 
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the triumph of the popular cause, if Cesar, in putting himself at its head, had 
not given it a new glory and an irresistible force. A party, like an army, can 
only conquer with a chief worthy to command it; and all those who, since the 
Gracchi, had unfurled the standard of reform, had sullied it with blood, and 
compromised it by revolts, Cwsar raised and purified it. To constitute his 
party, it is true, he had recourse to agents but little estimated ; the best architect 
can build only with the materials under his hand; but his constant endeavor 
was to associate to himself the most trustworthy men, and he spared no effort to 
gain by turns Pompey, Crassus, Cicero, Servilius Cepio, Q. Fufius Calenus, Serv, 
Sulpicius, and many others, 

“Tn moments of transition, when the old system is at an end, and the new not 
yet established, the greatest difficulty consists, not in overcoming the obstacles 
which are in the way of the advent of a regime demanded by the country, but 
to establish the latter solidly, by establishing it upon the concurrence of honora- 
ble men penetrated with the new ideas, and steady in their principles.” 


Again, on page 379, discussing Cicero’s mistake in inflicting 
capital punishment on some of the conspirators, he condemns 
Cicero, but adds the following, as if to justify the violence 
which attended his own accession to power: 


“ Laws may be justly broken when society is hurrying on to its own ruin, and 
a desperate remedy is indispensable for its salvation; and again, when the gov- 
ernment, supported by the mass of the people, becomes the organ of its interests 
and their hopes. But when, on the contrary, a nation is divided into factions, 
and the government represents only one of them, its duty, if it intends to foil a 
plot, is to bind itself to the most scrupulous respect for the law; for at such a 
juncture every measure not sanctioned by the letter of the law appears to be 
due rather to a selfish feeling of interest than to a desire for the general weal; 
and the majority of the public, indifferent or hostile, is always disposed to pity 
-the accused, whoever he may be, and to blame the severity with which he was 
put down.” 


But we will not anticipate our readers either by further 
extracts or opinions. 
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Articte IX.—DEFENSE OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
KINGSLEY FROM THE ATTACKS OF PRESIDENT 
SEARS. 


Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of Brown University, Sept. 6th, 1864. 8vo. pp. 178. 


Tue late Professor Kingsley left behind him a high reputa- 
tion for diligence in investigating historical questions, candor 
and impartiality in weighing evidence on doubtful points, 
caution and correctness in stating his conclusions, united with 
great gentleness and catholicity of spirit. We were told by 
some who heard this address delivered by President Sears at 
the Centennial celebration of Brown University in 1864, and 
the story was repeated with variations in the newspapers of 
the day, that one of the principal features of the address was 
a pointed attack on the reputation of Professor Kingsley as a 
historian, not disconnected with imputations of bigotry and 
sectarianism, alike disgraceful to their author, unsuited to the 
occasion, and unjust to the memory of the deceased. 

We have looked with interest for the publication of this 
address, that we might see how far the performance coincided 
with the promise. We learn from the preface that further in- 
vestigations and inquiries have led President Sears to with- 
draw all charges of a personal nature, and to modify the criti- 
cisms so hastily made. We cannot forbear remarking that it 
would have been more in accordance with the character of a 
true historian and critic to have investigated the facts in the 
first instance, that there might have been no need of retraction 
or apology. 

We have no disposition to remark further on the address as 
delivered, but we propose to offer some criticisms on the 
address as it is published after a “sober second thought ” on 
the part of President Sears. 

He says, with singular naiveté, “From his [Prof. Kings- 
ley’s] account of the origin of Brown University, it will be 
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sufficient for our purpose to select the following passages,” and 
then after quoting four detached sentences, he adds, “ tot verba, 
tot errores,” which may be literally translated, “ every word is 
untrue.” 

Sweeping assertions of this sort have little weight, unless 
sustained by proof. It would have been better for the pur- 
poses of truth, if the statements of Professor Kingsley had 
been fully quoted, that all might judge of the fairness of the 
attack and the justice of the criticism. Before examining the 
arguments brought forward by President Sears, we will con- 
sider what Professor Kingsley did state, and then inquire how 
far his statements are invalidated by anything which President 
Sears opposes to them. 

About twenty years ago Professor Kingsley wrote for Sparks’ 
American Biography, a life of Dr. Ezra Stiles, the distin- 
guished President of Yale College from 1777 to 1795, which, 
like all the published productions of its author, was as concise 
as the nature of the case admitted, and touched upon nothing 
which was not germane to the subject. In treating of that 
portion of the life of President Stiles which was spent in 
Newport, Rhode Island, as pastor of a Congregational church 
in that place, he spoke of the interest which Dr. Stiles took 
in the subject of collegiate education, of the plans he formed 
and in part carried out, and of the share he had in the estab- 
lishment of Brown University, stating that some years earlier 
he set about devising a plan for uniting several denominations 
of Christians in the enterprise of establishing a college in Rhode 
Island, and of procuring funds for carrying the plan into execu- 
tion. ‘ What part of the scheme, so far as perfected, was his, is 
not known. It is, however, probable that it was the result 
of consultation among those who looked upon the founding 
of another college in New England as desirable. That Mr. 
Stiles was chiefly employed in the collection of facts on which 
all proceedings in an affair of such importance were to rest, 
there is no doubt.” Professor Kingsley then went on to 
speak more particularly of the desire which Dr. Stiles had 
to unite the non-episcopal churches in the establishment of a 
college, of the statistics he collected in reference to this plan, 
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and of his anticipations that the “ Baptists would be doubly 
engaged to promote a college in which they have so great an 
influence as in the proposed one of Rhode Island.” Dr. Stiles 
thought that “the Presbyterians and Congregationalists might 
contribute four or five times as much as the Baptists and the 
greatest number of students.” ‘“ Accordingly a committee of 
Baptists and Congregationalists was appointed to draft a char- 
ter of a college; and of this body Mr. Stiles and Mr. William 
Ellery were designated to prepare such an instrument for their 
consideration.”* 

It is especially to be observed that it was no part of Pro- 
fessor Kingsley’s plan in this sketch of the life of Dr. Stiles, 
to give a history of Brown University or of all the steps 
which were taken in regard to its foundation. He confined 
himself exclusively to the part which Dr. Stiles took, and for 
everything which he stated in reference to this, even President 
Sears now admits in his published pamphlet, what he did not 
know when he delivered his address, that Professor Kingsley 
had the authority of President Stiles himself, as written down 
in his manuscript diary preserved in the archives of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Professor Kingsley did not claim for Dr. Stiles, as a parti- 
san ignorant of all the facts might have done, the chief place 
among the originators of Brown University; he did not seek 
to detract from the merit of others, as a narrow-minded man 
might have done; but if all that is stated of President Stiles 
in this connection is in accordance with fact, there is still the 
largest liberty allowed to the friends of other parties to relate 
what they did for the same noble object. It is evident in 
reading Professor Kingsley’s remarks, that he was sensible 
that the whole was not then known about the origin of Brown 
University, and of this there is proof in his correspondence of 
that time (which we have been permitted to see), which shows 
his earnest endeavor to learn the facts more fully and his deter- 





* President Stiles says: “A charter draughted by a committee of Baptists and 
Presbyterians, for a college in Rhode Island, was preferred to the Assembly, 
August, 1763, read and continued.” 
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mination to state only that which could be fully substantiated 
and to be silent on every doubtful point. It is very creditable 
to his acuteness and caution that no fact is stated by him 
which is in the least degree invalidated by any discoveries of 
more recent years. 

Professor Kingsley began his account of this part of the life 
of Dr. Stiles by saying “ At what time, or by whom, the project 
of a college in Rhode Island was first started, is matter of 
doubt.” President Sears admits that this, “if it stood by 
itself, would not be open to criticism.” In order to make it 
so, he omits some sentences that follow, and connects it with 
what is said subsequently of Brown University. This is done 
on the principle of “selecting passages to suit his purpose.” 
No one can read the whole passage and fail to see that Pro- 
fessor Kingsley is here speaking of plans anterior to the con- 
ception of Brown University. It is none the less true that, 
twenty years ago, it was “matter of doubt” at what time or by 
whom this particular college was first started ; we may be par- 
doned for saying that the doubt has not been entirely removed 
by President Sears. 

In contradiction of Professor Kingsley, or rather of Presi- 
dent Stiles, from whose diary the facts are derived, President 
Sears claims that Dr. Stiles had nothing to do with originating 
Brown University; that the plan was matured in Philadel- 
phia, and adopted in Newport, before Dr. Stiles knew of it; 
that neither he nor Mr. Ellery were members of the committee 
to draft a charter; that Dr. Stiles was only employed by the 
committee as a clerk; and that whatever schemes he may have 
had, or whatever statistics he may have collected, had nothing 
to do with it. He claims for the Baptists of Philadelphia, and 
for them alone, the credit of originating Brown University. 

If it is true, as appears from the statements of Dr. Stiles, 
and as is not denied, he had himself been zealous in behalf of 
collegiate education in Rhode Island, and had endeavored to 
interest others in this object, it would be strange, upon any 
Tule of probabilities, that a collegiate institution should be es- 
tablished in Rhode Island and Dr. Stiles have no part in it; 
and not even know of it until the plan was matured. With 
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whom would the friends of such a project naturally consult in 
Rhode Island? If not with Dr. Stiles himself, certainly with 
those who felt an interest in the subject, and these had received 
their impulse from Dr. Stiles. It is a fair inference that one 
inducement to establish such an institution in Rhode Island 
was that an interest in the subject was already excited there. 
Whether these probabilities entitle Dr. Stiles to any participa- 
tion in the credit of establishing Brown University, others may 
decide. Professor Kingsley did not assert it, and it is not 
necessary for his defense that we should claim it. 

The main point on which all the rest depends, in truth the 
only statement of Professor Kingsley on which President 
Sears makes a direct issue, is this, were Dr. Stiles and Mr. 
Ellery members of the committee to draft a charter? This 
Professor Kingsley stated to be the fact. President Sears 
denies it, and with that freedom from prejudice which so emi- 
nently characterizes him in this account of the origin of the 
University, allows only that Dr. Stiles was employed as a 
clerk by the committee. He, the most learned man of his 
day, employed to perform the task of a mere scrivener, on a 
subject to which he had devoted much time and thought, and 
in which he had interested the leading minds in the colony! 
What is the evidence? President Stiles states in his diary 
that Mr. Ellery and himself were members of this committee. 
Dr. Manning nowhere says that they were not, but states that 
at a meeting of a large number of Baptist gentlemen, a com- 
mittee of two was appointed to draw a charter; “but these 
gentlemen, pleading unskillfulness touching an affair of the 
kind, requested that their trusty friend, Rev. Ezra (now Dr.) 
Stiles might be solicited to assist them. This was opposed by 
me,” he says, “as unwilling to give the Doctor trouble about 
an affair of other people. But they urged that his love of 
learning and catholicism would induce him readily to give his 
assistance. Accordingly their proposal was consented to, and 
his assistance obtained.” 

We think it must be evident to every unprejudiced reader 
that at this meeting, which Dr. Manning describes, a commit- 
tee was appointed to draw a charter, and that Dr. Stiles was 
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one of the committee. Dr. Manning says, the gentlemen first 
appointed requested that Dr. Stiles might be solicited to assist 
them. Of whom did they make this request, if not of the 
meeting by which they were themselves appointed? Dr. 
Manning “opposed.” Before whom did he urge his opposi- 
tion, but before the same meeting? “Their proposal was con- 
sented to.” Who gave their consent? Surely the meeting, 
and no other body. This discussion could not have arisen 
upon the question of employing Dr. Stiles merely as a clerk, 
for any such committee would employ a clerk of their own 
motion, and what have the “ love of learning and catholicism ” 
to do with “clerical service ;” nor simply as an adviser of the 
committee, for there could be no objection to the two gentlemen 
first appointed consulting their friend and neighbor, Dr. Stiles, 
simply as a friend, if they saw fit. This discussion could have 
arisen on no other question than that of adding to the com- 
mittee, and this construction does no violence to President 
Manning’s language, but is entirely consistent with it, while 
it is sustained by the positive testimony of Dr. Stiles. It is 
clear, then, from Dr. Manning’s own narrative, quoted by 
President Sears, that Dr. Stiles’ statement, that he was one 
of this committee, is true. Who, then, is falsifying history? 
But President Stiles says that Mr. William Ellery was also 
one of the committee. Is this denied? Where is the evi- 
dence that he was not one of the committee? President Stiles, 
a man of learning and integrity, himself an active mem- 
ber of the committee, whose whole number appears to have 
been only four, a competent witness, says that he was. No- 
body says he was not. President Manning is silent on the 
subject. The evidence is all one way, but President Sears 
decides against the evidence, and pronounces Dr. Stiles “ loose, 
inaccurate, and prejudiced in his judgment.” What must be 
the constitution of a mind which denies the positive statement 
of an unimpeachable witness as to a certain fact, on no stronger 
proof than the omission of another person to record that fact ? 
Why did President Sears, while referring to the endorsement 
made by Dr. Stiles upon the back of the original draught of 
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the charter, fail to give it in full? Might it not have thrown 
too much light on the point at issue ? 

President Sears thinks that Dr. Stiles’ investigations and con- 
versations on the subject of a collegiate institution at Rhode 
Island had no relevancy to the foundation of Brown Univer- 
sity. We think their relevancy appears in this, that when the 
ardent, young sectarian came to Newport with the project of a 
college, his zeal and eloquence were not sufficient to exclude 
from the counsels of the founders of Brown University the 
man, among all others in the colony, known to be an ardent 
and earnest friend of such a project, and whose piety, learning, 
and catholic spirit were stronger with his friends and neigh- 
bors than their denominational ties. It appears in this, that 
the charter, drawn by Dr. Stiles, and accepted by the friends 
of the college in Rhode Island, and presented to the legisla- 
ture of that colony, embraced Dr. Stiles’ idea of a union of 
the non-episcopal denominations; and the charter, as finally 
granted, retained the same principle, although on a different 
basis. We submit, then, that Professor Kingsley is not im- 
peached, but confirmed, by President Manning and the admit- 
ted facts. 
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Articte X.—IMPORTANCE OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


Ar the annual meeting of the General Association of Con- 
necticut, in June of the present year, at New Britain, a Report 
was presented by a Committee, who had been appointed for 
that purpose at the meeting in 1864, “upon the Importance 
of the Pastoral Office, and the desirableness that the duties 
appropriate to it should be prosecuted with greater efficiency 
in our Churches.” This Committee consisted of Rev. Prof. 
Noah Porter, D. D., Rev. B. L. Swan, and Rev. W. W. Daven- 
port. It has seemed so desirable that the suggestions made 
in that Report should be brought to the attention of Pastors 
and people throughout the whole country, that we have re- 
quested permission to place it in full upon our pages. 


The Committee to whom was referred the consideration of 
“the importance of the Pastoral office,” and “the duties ap- 
propriate to it,” present the following Report: 

We have abundant evidence that the ministers of this State 
discharge their professional duties with eminent ability, zeal, 
and fidelity, and that they are animated with a self-denying 
and Christian spirit in the labors and trials which their sacred 
calling involves. We do not believe that any portion of the 
Christian church is favored with a body of clergy more dis- 
tinguished for knowledge of the scriptures, for ability to ex- 
pound and defend its doctrines, or for zeal in the enforcement 
of its principles upon the hearts and lives of their hearers, 
than are the Congregational churches of our beloved Common- 
wealth. 

We cannot, however, resist the conviction that “ the impor- 
tance of the Pastoral office” is by no means so highly appre- 
ciated, either by the ministry or the churches, as it deserves to 
be, and as it was formerly, and that “the duties appropriate 
to it” are in some cases not prosecuted so earnestly as is desir- 
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able and necessary for the highest efficiency of the ministerial 
work, and for the greatest prosperity of religion. We omit 
the consideration of those influences which operate at all times, 
and in all branches of the Christian church, to prevent the full 
development of the capacities of the pastoral office, and ask 
your attention to the circumstances which at the present time, 
in our denomination and our own State, seem specially to 
hinder the abundant and successful discharge of the duties ap- 
propriate to the Pastor’s work. It will be understood that we 
intend the work of the Pastor as contrasted with that of the 
Preacher. The points which we think deserve special atten- 
tion are the following : 

1, Pastors often enter upon their work in connection with a 
particular parish, with the expectation that it will probably be 
of short duration. The uncertainties of the times, the quarrel- 
some disposition previously manifested in the parish, the read- 
iness of one or more weak and perverse men in church or 
parish to stir up strife, the chronic habit of becoming dissatis- 
fied on frivolous pretexts or slight occasions, the presence of 
some root of bitterness never thoroughly eradicated, the want 
of adequate support, all furnish good ground for the inference 
that the tenure of the ministry in many parishes will probably 
be short, even though the Pastor himself may desire that it 
should be long. In many cases, however, the Pastor enters 
upon his work with the distinct expectation, it may be with 
the earnest wish, that another more inviting or promising field 
may at no very remote period present itself. The parish at 
present occupied is regarded as a desirable place for the quiet 
study of theology or literature, as an arena for one’s first essays 
in public speaking, as a place in which to elaborate some supe- 
rior sermons, as a sphere from which to earn and to gain influ- 
ence and notoriety among the churches, or as a field of mere 
experiment, in which to try and prove one’s undeveloped 
powers. 

Whatever may be the grounds of this expectation, whether 
they are reasonable or unreasonable, or whether if faulty, the 
fault is with minister or people, it is obvious, that when the 
expectation exists, and is consciously cherished, or even uncon- 
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sciously allowed, it may stand in the way of the full develop- 
ment of the possibilities of the pastoral work. The minister 
who has no other plans or expectations than to live in a com- 
munity for ten, twenty, or thirty years, if he have any right 
views of his duty as a minister, or even of his position as an 
influential citizen, will be incited to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the families and the individuals of his own 
parish, as well as to understand the sources of evil or springs 
of possible good, which can only be learned by a study of 
the local peculiarities and history of the church and people. 
After he has come to understand his people, he will be earnest 
to devise plans for their good, not only those which promise 
immediate results, but those which may require years to ripen 
and bring forth fruit, in the improved intelligence, the elevated 
tastes, the better education, the more liberal culture, the higher 
Christian civilization of the families with which the family of 
the Pastor is to be intimately associated, of the children that 
are to be companions of his children, and of the men and 
women who are to act and react in shaping and fixing his own 
character. But if, on the other hand, the Pastor looks upon 
his present parish as chiefly interesting to himself because it 
is a good sphere for immediate work, which work is to be 
mainly accomplished through preaching, or if he regards it 
simply as a convenient place to pass through to one that is 
better, he cannot view the people of the parish with that per- 
manent interest or sympathy which is necessary for the full 
efliciency of the Pastor's work. The minister who is ever 
looking out for or holding himself ready to go into another 
field, cannot devote the full energy of his interest or his labor 
to the field that he is at present occupying. We do not here 
discuss the question, whether Jong or short terms of pastoral 
occupancy are to be preferred, nor do we ask whether any- 
thing can be done to arrest the tendency on the part of either 
Pastor or people needlessly to shorten this term. We would 
simply call the attention of Pastors to the danger to which 
they themselves are thereby personally exposed, in the estimate 
which they place upon the relative claims of their various 
duties. 
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If it be inevitable that many of our parishes, for the fault 
of the people themselves, should for the present be lodging 
places for the arrival and departure of their spiritual guides, 
places from which the minister is to migrate as regularly as 
the birds, the necessity is imperative that the ministers them- 
selves should be aroused to the especial obligation of doing all 
in the way of pastoral influence, as well as of pulpit minis- 
trations, for the welfare of the parish to which they are called 
to labor for so short a period. They should seek to make the 
fullest possible proof of their ministry in all its capacities of 
influence during the brief time alloted to them. It may be, 
that, as the result of special energy and success in pastoral 
duty, the parish itself will be cured of its fickle and actious 
tendencies ; the shifting and arid sands will be fixed by the good 
seed taking strong root; and the scene of annual or biennial 
flitting to and from the minister’s hired house will be both 
honored and blessed with a fixed and homelike parsonage, a 
center alike for the affections of Pastor and people. 

2. Pastors and people in the Congregational churches very 
properly attach great importance to the sermon. The people 
demand that their minister shall be an able and an interesting 
preacher. The Pastor who expects to influence his people 
relies chiefly upon the superiority and the variety of his 
preaching. It is believed that in no denomination is the 
demand so pressing upon the Pastors as it is in our own, and 
that consequently there are no churches in which the attention 
of Pastors is so concentrated upon, and often engrossed with, 
the preparation for the pulpit. The natural consequence is, 
that some Pastors have either found or deemed it impossible 
to perform their pastoral duties with efficiency or interest, and 
also to make the preparation which satisfies them, and have 
therefore finally abandoned the expectation of doing more 
than to meet the most pressing demands upon their time which 
are made by sickness, death, and marriage, and an occasional 
visit of courtesy or politeness. Others find in this circum- 
stance a reason for excusing themselves from any thorough or 
systematic prosecution of such duties. They visit their people 
as little as possible, and always give as a reason that they are 
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engrossed with their necessary studies. Others begin their 
ministerial life with mistaken notions in respect to their own 
capacity to discharge the social duties of the Pastor with com- 
fort and success. They find a reason in the demands of the 
pulpit for their own indulged reserve and bookishness, and 
plead their incapacity to profit their people in any other 
way; whereas, this incapacity is but another name for dor- 
mant powers or powers not yet developed, and their social 
nature is simply unused, and therefore unknown even to them- 
selves. Others entirely overlook the importance of an intimate 
acquaintance with the individuals and families of their flock 
as a condition of success in the making of sermons, and as the 
means of giving to the sermon that point and directness, that 
freshness and familiarity of manner, which are essential to the 
success of a popular discourse, as well as of furnishing that 
fullness and richness of matter which distinguish a Christian 
sermon from a strained and so-called original oration, or an 
ingenious or ambitious essay. Others are formally taught, or 
readily accept the view, that sermons, after this vicious pattern, 
are demanded by the taste of the times, and must be produced, 
whatever may be the cost, and so devote themselves deliber- 
ately to the composition of such discourses, wisely concluding 
that such efforts are altogether incompatible with the claims 
of pastoral duty, as indeed they are with any just views of 
the nature of the Christian ministry. 

8. Our denomination is peculiar in another respect. It is 
to its credit and honor that its ministry is prominent in zeal, 
and conspicuous for boldness in the application of the princi- 
ples of the gospel to the external conduct, and in the great 
reformations of society. The Congregational pulpit of Con- 
necticut, to its honor be it spoken, has given no uncertain 
sound of opinion in all great moral and political crises. It 
has been the pioneer and the unswerving supporter of the 
cause of Temperance. It has contended for Liberty and the 
Union in the convulsive agitations that have attended our 
recent struggle for national existence. Whenever any bold or 
trying work for God or for man is to be done, or any heroic 
words are to be spoken, it is always expected that the Congre- 
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gational minister will be first and foremost to meet the exi- 
gency, and to brave the hostility of ‘ unreasonable and wicked 
men.” It sometimes happens as a consequence, that he is the 
most exposed to the hatred of those whose vices he reproves ; 
or whose political expectations he indirectly contributes to dis- 
appoint. If such persons are without his parish, they do not 
hesitate to manifest their hostility to his person and his infln- 
ence. If they remain within it, their coldness and alienation 
repel him from their society, and impede his free and familiar 
intercourse with their families. It happens not unfrequently 
that the sensitive minister finds as he thinks, in all this, a 
sufficient reason for withholding familiar access from not a few 
families ; and by degrees kindly and confidential feeling ceases 
to exist between the Pastor and many of the households of his 
charge. If in the warmth of his zeal, or the boldness of his 
eloquence, he has overstepped the bounds of a kind and toler- 
ant judgment of those whose souls he would save, or if he has 
justly or unjustly exposed himself to the charge of uttering 
personalities, the difficulty of maintaining pleasant relations 
with those who choose to be offended is greatly enhanced. 

Not a few Pastors are induced in such cases to withhold the 
active exercise of all pastoral functions except as they are 
specially invited, and pusillanimously to withdraw from the 
assertion and exercise of the rights of their own position, 
because of some offense which has been taken by a portion of 
their flock. It is the part of true courage and of pastoral 
fidelity, under all circumstances, to maintain an open de- 
meanor and free intercourse with all the flock, and often to 
show special courtesy to those whose vices or perverseness we 
are called to confront or reprove. ‘ The servant of God must 
not strive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing such as oppose themselves.” 

4. The spirit of the Congregational churches and ministers, 
especially in Connecticut, is eminently unsectarian. Our 
principles forbid us to attach excessive importance to any form 
of church government, to any mode of observing sacramental 
rites, or to the name, the measures, or polity instituted by any 
eminent reformer or preacher. These churches were the 
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mother churches of the commonwealth. Our fathers planted 
this soil, and at one time our churches cared for all the popula- 
tion. Our ministers in former times were the chosen and 
respected guides of the whole parish, and were regarded as 
the leaders of opinion, as well as the friends of the poor and 
afflicted in every household. It is not surprising that when 
the integrity of their flocks was first threatened, when preach- 
ers of some strange denomination came in to draw away the 
hearts of their friends and spiritual children, they were at first 
sorely tried that the unity of the church should be so rudely 
and causelessly broken, and that what they viewed as the pure 
doctrine and order of the Scriptures should be questioned or 
rejected. But in general they have maintained from the first, 
the dignity which is becoming to the Christian minister, and 
have been specially averse to practice any of those arts of 
proselyting which in some cases have been practised against 
what was formerly the “standing order.” To this day, their 
successors maintain the same traditional spirit, and are studi- 
ously and conscientiously averse to using any arts except those 
which are Christian and manly, in order to gain or retain the 
affection or confidence of the old and the young, when plied 
by the blandishments of divisive and proselyting sectarians. 
It is well understood in all communities that the Congrega- 
tionalist minister cannot and will not barter his dignity by 
using any other arts than those of open and fair dealing 
towards other denominations. Perhaps our delicacy upon this 
point approaches and even reaches a vicious extreme. It may 
even happen that the Pastor neglects many of the poor and 
friendless who have the most sacred claim upon his kind 
attention, because they prefer to be married or buried by 
Episcopal rites, or because one of the family has been baptized 
by immersion, or has been enrolled in a Wesleyan class ; per- 
haps for no better reason than that such persons or families 
rarely attend any place of worship, and never the Congrega- 
tional. There are, it is believed, in some of our rural parishes 
and in all of our large towns, scores, and perhaps hundreds of 
families, which are neglected by our ministers, through this 
over-scrupulousness, lest they should be considered as stealers 
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of sheep from the folds of others. There may be Pastors who 
on this pretext excuse themselves from the duty of drawing 
into their own folds the sheep that are wandering in uninclosed 
and desert wastes. It would be worthy to consider whether 
such scruples would deter the good Shepherd from seeking out 
and following those that are lost. 

5. The views which are universally received by our min- 
istry respecting the nature and need of conversion, and of the 
means that are best fitted to promote high attainments in the 
Christian life, are sometimes used as a reason for depreciating 
the importance of the Pastor’s work, and the quiet and genial 
influences which it is fitted to foster and cherish. The habit 
of insisting mainly on the need of an immediate and con- 
sciously experienced conversion, the incessant occupation of 
the mind with the reasonings and appeals appropriate to a 
season of especial awakening, the earnest expostulation with 
the slothful and worldly among professed disciples, the instant 
watching and waiting for the first signs of a revival of the 
work of the Spirit, often tend to bring the mind of the Pastor 
into an anxious and impatient condition which is unfavorable 
to the exercise of those social influences which establish him in 
the love and confidence of the families of his flock, and to the 
hopeful and patient training of the young in the gentle ways 
which invite and prepare for the effectual work of the Spirit. 
It may well be questioned whether if Pastors were less impa- 
tient and eager for immediate success, their use of all the 
means provided for bringing men to Christ, and for carrying 
them forward in his service, would not be more wise and effi- 
cient,—whether their preaching would not be more instructive 
and elevating, and their social influence would not be a con- 
stant holding forth of the word of life, as well as give addi- 
tional force to the spoken word. Surely there is no rela 
tion more sacred than that which holds a Pastor and the fami- 
lies of a generous people in the bonds of mutual confidence 
and love. Whatever strengthens these bonds, whether it be a 
kind word, a pleasant recognition, a hearty greeting, a neigh- 
borly kindness, a meek response to an angry challenge, a 
peace-making effort in times of social or party strife, and, 
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above all, the constant and hearty sympathy with the joys, and 
hopes, and aspirations of the children and youth; these all 
are a3 truly means of grace and instruments of the Spirit, as 
the most pointed exhortation or the most earnest and rousing 
sermon. In the harvest time of the revival, when we gather 
the heavy sheaves with glowing and exciting ardor, we forget 
how far the domestic training of the household, the restraining 
and elevating influences of Christian society, the oft-repeated 
instruction of the Sabbath School, the cherished love for the 
Pastor as a man, have been efficient in maturing the growth 
which suddenly passes from blossom into ripened fruitage. We 
overlook also the important part which the Pastor has had in 
originating, invigorating, and sustaining these very influen- 
ces—through which the Divine Spirit has been moving in 
preparation for his saving work. Forgetting this, we fail to 
take heart for the Pastor’s privileges, and to find quickening 
motives for zeal in the daily and sometimes dull or secular 
routine of the Pastor’s work. 

6. There is a less distinct reference to the pastoral work as 
one of the essential functions of the clerical profession in the 
training of our theological seminaries, and the practical views 
of our working clergy, than in some other denominations. 
We talk of the ministry, and we train for the ministry, with 
exalted ideas of its intellectual dignity and its spiritual relations. 
We forget sometimes that it is through earthly and human 
conditions that these high qualities and characteristics can be 
made attractive and effective. We are too readily satisfied if 
our ministers are devoted Christians, learned students, sound 
theologians, and, above all, eloquent, ingenious, and attractive 
preachers. We lose sight of the importance of those social 
and personal relations through which these essential qualities 
are made manifest and attractive. Above all, we are too 
indifferent to the duties of business and routine which, in this 
as in every other profession, decide so largely the question of 
the efficiency and success of a gifted and highly educated soul. 
We are satisfied if the intellect is cultured, and the heart is 
right, and, above all, if the power to exhort and preach is 
attained, and care less for habits of system and order in 
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the discharge of public responsibilities. We do not ask 
whether judgment and tact, whether humanity and common 
sense, have been developed, whether, in short, the minister is 
fitted by precept and practical training for the working duties 
of his manifold and most trying profession. It is certainly no 
dishonor to as pure and devoted a body of clergy as the world 
can furnish, to suggest that they may be so earnest for the sub- 
stantial qualifications as to overlook the importance of those 
which are accessory, and injuriously to depreciate qualities of 
secondary and inferior value. We do well to insist that the 
sermon should be effective and superior ; is it wise, therefore, 
to care little for the elevating influence of the devotional ser- 
vice? We seek to win and compel men by our eloquent 
appeals, and our ingenious arguments; but is an eloquent life, 
as expressed in a patient and loving temper, in a wise and 
skillful adaptation to individual men in instructive conversa- 
tion, less powerful to persuade and even to constrain ? 

It seems to many a waste of precious time, a degradation of 
choice gifts, to spend them in any other way than in reading, 
thought, and composition. It may be; but a man whose time 
is, in his own view, so precious, whose gifts are so choice, or 
whose taste is so fastidious as not to be freely and willingly 
expended in the plans, and words, and deeds of pastoral inter- 
course, is ordinarily too highly, or else wrongly cultured, for 
the clerical profession, which in ordinary cases requires the 
exercise of the pastoral function for its successful prosecution. 
The example of the Great Teacher and Pastor should reprove 
all such judgments, and should inspire the greatest and most 
gifted to be eminent examples of sympathy and patience 
towards the lowliest and the humblest. Few clergymen, in 
modern times, have been distinguished by the choicest intel- 
lectual endowments, and gifted with higher capacities of pure 
intellect; few, it would seem, have been more specially fitted 
for public eloquence as their sole function, than were Thomas 
Chalmers and Lyman Beecher. And yet, it may be question- 
ed, whether the success of these eminent servants of Christ 
was owing more to their power in the pulpit and with the pen, 
than to their skill in developing, and sagacity in applying the 
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resources of the pastoral office. It may be doubted whether 
their greatness was more conspicuous in the eloquence and 
fervor of their preaching, than in their fertility in devising 
plans for the good of the parishes and communities in which 
they labored, and the spirit and perseverance with which they 
directed the details of their execution.* 

The interest excited by the public movements of the times, 
and by the discussion of the principles involved in them, the 
enterprising and aggressive spirit of our denomination, the 
active intellectual life and comprehensive spirit which have 
always characterised our ministry, may have withdrawn our 
attention too much from the humbler and less obtrusive duties 
of our profession. But these duties cannot be dispensed with 
permanently, without loss to both minister and people ; loss to 
the minister in effectiveness and success, and loss to the people 
in spiritual and temporal prosperity. Should it ever come to 
be true that the Pastors of our churches are in comparison 
with those of other denominations less attentive to the fami- 
lies of their charge, less sympathizing with the young, less 
careful to visit the sick and the stranger, less systematic and 
faithful in their knowledge of and care for individual souls, it 
will certainly follow that the denomination will gradually lose 





* The thought might perhaps occur to some of our readers, that neither of 
these eminent men was conspicuous for some of those habits or endowments 
which enter into the conception of the good Pastor. It is not contended that 
either of them were especially gifted with what Cecil calls the art of parlor 
preaching. The command of these arts is by no means essential to eminent suc- 
cess in pastoral administration. Sometimes a fatal facility in them is a serious 
hindrance. But no one can have read with attention the lives of these divines, 
without being deeply impressed with the conviction, that both of them were 
earnestly engrossed with thoughts and care for the welfare of the souls commit- 
ted to their care—were abundant in devices for the direct and remote improve- 
ment of the communities in which they lived, and most earnestly intent upon 
the success of those plans in the evangelization of these communities, and the 
salvation of individual souls. The record of the pastoral enterprises of Dr. 
Chalmers for Glasgow and Edinburgh, and of those of Dr Beecher for Litch- 
field, Boston, and Cincinnati, may be pondered with profit by every Pastor. 
The thought should ever be present to elevate and sustain, that “a Christian min- 
ister, fighting the devil in the obscurest parish, has higher and grander ideas 
than ever entered into the mind of Alexander or Julius Caesar.” 
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its hold upon the attachment of the people of our State, and 
the sanctuaries in which the fathers worshiped in such num- 
bers will be deserted by their children. No ministerial gifts 
or ministerial energy will compensate for this prime defect ; 
no power in the pulpit, no reputation among the churches, no 
pyrotechnics of oratory, no strained intellectual gymnastics 
can be substituted for the contact of the living person with in- 
dividual souls, in familiar, friendly, sympathizing, and spiritual 
intercourse. In these days of books and newspapers, of 
lectures and discussions, the people of our churches will not 
on the one hand forgive a crude and hasty sermon, but, on the 
other, they will not require the highest intellectual excitement 
conceivable from every Sabbath discourse, provided it contains - 
direct, pointed, weighty truth ; especially if that truth is uttered 
from lips that in the week time are often opened for friendly 
and earnest words, and from a heart that is known to beat 
warmly for the welfare of their children, their families, and 
the community. 

The question is earnestly asked, what shall be done to in- 
crease the attachment to our denomination, of the members of 
our churches and congregations? Shall we change the form 
and order of our worship so as to allow the people the oral 
repetition of prayers or responses? Shall we introduce the 
antiphonal reading or singing of the Psalms, or use more freely 
the grand old chants of the mediseval church? Shall we seek . 
to exalt the authority or dignity of the clerical office by utter- 
ing homilies upon the duty of greater deference to and respect 
for it? Are there any features in the worship and the ways of 
other denominations which we may copy with advantage? 
These are all questions which are attracting the attention of 
many earnest Congregationalists, which it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to discuss. There is one feature which it is safe to imi- 
tate. It is a feature which contributes more to the strength of 
any denomination in which it is conspicuous, than any other 
that can be named—that is, fidelity, minuteness, and system in 
the pastoral care. There is at least one denomination in 
which this is a prominent characteristic. We venture to 
affirm that it gives to that denomination greater strength and 
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a firmer hold upon the affections of its members, than its 
liturgy, its clerical robes, or its punctilious regard to the pro- 
prieties of outward worship, or than all these combined 
together. It will almost uniformly be found to be true, that 
the clergy of the Episcopal church not only keep a Parish 
Register, but that they study it closely, and profit by the sug- 
gestions which a frequent reference to it is fitted to excite. 
They know and number the families of their flocks. They re- 
gard with interest those whom they baptize and train for con- 
firmation. They show by their personal presence and atten- 
tions, that they care for all who are attached to their congre- 
gations. It is traditional with them to foster and deepen the 
impression upon every such person, that he or she has an inter- 
est in the community of the Christian church, of which the 
Rector is the guardian, and in some sense the chief representa- 
tive and impersonation. It is this personal assumption of 
care, affection, and duty, this constant maintenance of a living 
and real function, this holding forth of the word of life by a 
living person who acts out the claims which he asserts, which 
gives “the Rector” an advantage which “the Pastor” may 
assert to himself with equal propriety, and turn to a far more 
efficient use. It is not at all in a spirit of disparagement that 
we say these things of “the Rector,” but it is to his honor 
that we record his fidelity to his calling. We could wish that 
“the Pastor ” might be “ provoked ” in the Christian sense, to 
copy and surpass him. The increase of the pastoral feeling, on 
the part of the minister, will certainly contribute to the increase 
of the true church by feeling on the part of the flock. It 
would be idle in this connection to enumerate the many advan- 
tages which we claim for our own freerand more flexible polity, 
and for the more earnest and energetic type of Christianity 
which we desire to promote. If, however, we fail to secure to 
ourselves this indispensable condition of an efficient ministry, 
we shall fail to prosper. If it is to be allowed to our clergy 
with their more earnest theology, their larger opportunities for 
power in the pulpit, and the offices of devotion, to fail in that 
one feature which connects them vitally with the people, and 
gives them power over individual souls, we shall fail in every- 
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thing; and Congregationalism itself will gradually but surely 
cease to retain its hold upon the confidence and affection of its 
own children. But the organic weakness of Congregational- 
ism in this as in all other respects has ever been its spiritual 
strength. It requires “living stones” in the temple, if the 
temple itself is to be blessed of the Lord, and hence a never 
ceasing responsibility is imposed upon all its members to be 
active, zealous, devoted on the one hand, and forbearing, har- 
monious, and united on the other. It requires that its min- 
istry should in word and life be leaders and examples to the 
flock. If they fail in any essential function of their office, the 
whole body must suffer, and they must bear the reproach. 
Upon the Congregational Pastor, more than upon any other, 
there is laid the pressing obligation, nay, the ever urgent 
necessity not only to “preach the word,” but to be “ instant 
in season and out of season, to reprove, rebuke, and exhort 
with all long suffering,” and with the wise and well adapted 
“doctrine” which the Pastor’s skill and the Pastor’s faithful 
love alone can minister. 





The Council and the Creed. 


Articte XL—THE COUNCIL AND THE CREED. 


We regret that the time at our disposal before the issue of 
the present number of the New Englander, is too short for a 
full discussion of the topic suggested by the foregoing title. 
We shall content ourselves with offering a few explanations 
respecting the action of the Preliminary Committee appointed 
to prepare a Declaration of Faith, and with subjoining a few 
remarks upon the proceedings of the late Council upon the 
subject. 

The Preliminary Committee simply had to consider and de- 
termine a question of fact—namely, what is the Doctrinal 
Faith of the Congregational Churches? It was no part of 
their office to inculcate any views, whether old or new, in 
theology, or to attempt to reconcile differing theological par- 
ties. They were called upon to state for the information of 
the world, as well as for the profit of our own denomination, 
the Doctrinal Belief of the churches represented in the 
Council. 

Now, to attempt an original statement, in detail, of the 
Christian system, seemed impracticable, even if it were desira- 
ble. In the first place, creeds must, in a sense, make them- 
selves. They must be framed under favoring circumstances 
and at propitious times, and not manufactured simply for the 
reason that a company of divines and theologians happen to 
be assembled. The ancient formularies which have enjoyed 
the highest authority, owed their influence to the fact that they 
were recognized as the ripe product of the thinking and 
experience of the Church. The leading creeds of the seven- 
teenth century, as the Westminster Confession, naturally fol- 
lowed upon the intense agitations and controversies of the 
preceding age. If the definition is made too soon, it will not 
heal but foment strife, and either goes for nothing, or must 
wait for acceptance. Thus, the great Council of Nicaea, swayed 
by court influence, laid down a formula for which the Church 
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was not prepared ; and not until after more than a half century 
of eager conflict was the ground fairly won, which the Council 
had hastily seized. Certain most important subjects of theology 
now engage the attention of thinking men and excite contro- 
versy. The whole Church is more or less stirred by them. 
But the time has not come to gather up and formulate the 
results of all this study and inquiry. In the second place, 
there was no probability that the Council could agree upon 
any complete, detailed exhibition of doctrine. How, for 
example, could they agree upon definitions of original sin? 
Who does not know that the introduction of precise definitions 
on this subject would be the signal for endless debate? It 
seemed unwise to kindle theological strife to no purpose. 
Even were the Council to sit as long as did the Westminster 
Assembly, and be aided, like that body, by the wisdom and 
learning of such men as Lightfoot and Selden, or even were 
the session to last as long as that of the Council of Trent, the 
old-school and new-school and no-school parties would never 
harmonize upon any precise, detailed scheme of doctrinal 
definitions. 

It is said that we can agree upon the doctrines, but not 
upon the philosophy of the doctrines; and the true course 
would have been to frame a full statement of doctrine, and 
leave out the philosophy. But can the “ philosophy” be thus 
severed from the doctrine? Take, for example, the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. The Arian will call Him divine; he 
will even style Him God. How then will you cut off the 
Arian? Not until you have intreduced the Homéousion, which 
he cannot utter, do you adequately define your position. But 
this famous word, even when “ English’d” by the Westminster 
divines in the phrase same in substance, savors of philosophy 
in the view of most men. So it is with all the important doc- 
trines of Christianity. Creed-statements must be exact, 
guarded, unambiguous ; and language of this sort is considered, 
and for aught we know, properly considered, the language of 
philosophy. It is frequently the case that men who would 
eliminate philosophy from doctrine, simply mean all philoso- 
phy save their own. 
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These and other reasons dissuaded the Preliminary Committee 
from attempting to compose a new Westminster Confession, or 
a new Heidelberg Catechism. 

They were convinced that the interest of conservatism and 
the interest of liberty would both be best promoted by giving 
a qualified assent to the old symbols. In this they had the 
example of the Fathers of New England, who took symbols 
already existing, and accorded to them such an assent. The 
Committee accordingly brought forward the three symbols 
which have been recognized by the churches as standards of 
orthodoxy, namely, the Westminster, the Savoy, and the Doc- 
trinal Part of the Thirty-Nine Articles, and declared them to 
represent, for substance of doctrine, the faith of our churches. 
Every one who has not essentially departed from the general 
type of doctrine prevalent in the Reformed Branch of the 
Protestant Church, can subscribe to this Declaration. Can 
anything more liberal be properly demanded in answer to the 
question, What do the Congregational churches believe ? 

We have heard but two objections to this recommendation. 
The first proceeds trom a dislike of the phrase, “ substance of 
doctrine,” and of any qualified subscription. This objection 
comes not from the stricter, but the more latitudinarian 
quarter. We must confess ourselves incapable of seeing any 
weight in this objection. The Cambridge Synod of 1648 had 
no scruples of conscience respecting this guarded method of 
subscription. In truth, if a creed which pretends to cover the 
ground of Christian theology is to retain its position as a plat- 
form for a large body of Christians, this kind of subscription is 
requisite. Dr. Dutton might compose a full creed to suit him- 
self, and possibly (though not probably) to suit a large body 
of ministers assembled on a particular occasion ; but such are 
the differences in men’s minds that all of its propositions 
could not be expected to gain the assent of independent in- 
quirers who, nevertheless, agree with him in the general type of 
their theology. Dissent from this phrase or that would infal- 
libly spring up. Some latitude must be allowed for dissenting, 
and even for eccentric, thought. Hence both branches of the 
Presbyterian church in this country are wise in only requiring 
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of their ministers a subscription to the Westminster Confession, 
“as containing that system of doctrine taught in the Scrip- 
tures.” It is not implied (as Dr. Hodge has lately shown) 
that every proposition in the creed is believed; but it 7s im- 
plied that the system in general—the faith of the Reformed 
churches—is accepted. There is more liberty, at the same 
time that there is more safety, for sound doctrine, under such 
an arrangement, than under any other. 

The second objection to a qualified subscription to the sym- 
bols above mentioned, is founded on the character of their 
language. Dr. Sturtevant (with whom Dr. Dutton and some 
others agree) wants a creed in original, “living language,” 
and not in the old language of the Westminster, Savoy, and 
Anglican formularies. With all respect for these gentlemen, we 
cannot but think that the language of these Documents is in 
the main excellent, and not capable of being much improved 
by the living Doctors who were conspicuous in the Boston 
Council. It is good English—clear, precise, and none the 
worse for being tinged with the hue of age. Old words, like 
old wine, are sometimes better than new. We cannot but 
think that the time which many spend in complaining of the 
style of these venerable symbols, the product of so much 
thought, might be more profitably spent in studying them. 
There is an American zeal for newness, that is not always 
according to knowledge. 

The Preliminary Committee were, moreover, of opinion 
that the Congregational denomination could not afford to 
throw away its history by ignoring the doctrinal symbols 
which have been acknowledged among us for near two centu- 
ries—as far as any symbols have had general recognition. As 
there were no good reasons to the contrary, and many good 
reasons in favor of this course, they were gratified with hav- 
ing the opportunity of thus connecting the present generation 
with the generations that have gone before us. Moreover, it 
is still very doubtful whether a Declaration which contained 
no reference to the symbols and no sort of acknowledgment of 
them could have carried even a majority vote in the Council. 
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And what value would a mere majority vote on such a ques- 
tion possess 

While we set forth our denominational platform of doctrine, 
and array ourselves with the other Reformed churches of 
Great Britain and the Continent, as well as of our own country, 
the Preliminary Committee also thought it desirable to single 
out the cardinal verities of the Gospel,—with reference to two 
ends,—first, as a platform of fellowship with other bodies of 
Christians, and, secondly, as a protest against present, threat- 
ening errors. They accordingly prepared an additional State- 
ment to which a pious Episcopalian, or even a pious Quaker 
could assent, and which presented, also, a sharp and explicit, 
and, in our judgment, a timely and proper, condemnation of 
the current heresies of Naturalism. 

Now the larger committee appointed by the Council adopted 
the first and most important part of the document submitted 
by the Preliminary Committee, making, however, two amend- 
ments which we cannot but think unfortunate. First, they 
introduced the word Calvinism, which is unnecessary, offen- 
sive to some, and hardly comports with the dignity of such a 
Paper. The Preliminary Committee had used the term “ Cal- 
vinistic ” in their explanatory report, as a term in more gep- 
eral use in certain quarters than the word “ Reformed,” but 
had deliberately excluded the former term from their creed. 
The Reformed church is, indeed, frequently styled Calvin- 
istic, but many prefer to array themselves under no human 
master, even though he were so able and prominent a theolo- 
gian as John Calvin. Secondly, the larger committee left out 
the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of England from the 
formula expressing adherence to the previously recognized 
symbols. This omission was undesirable. The Church of 
England was once in cordial fellowship with the other branch- 
es of the Reformed church. The framers of the Articles 
sympathized cordially with the Helvetic reformers. It is im- 
portant to keep up the recollection of this fact, and still more 
important to retain in respect this moderate and excellent 
formulary which the Saybrook Synod placed in our hands. 
The amendments which Dr. Leavitt offered would have re- 
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stored the first part of the Declaration substantially to its 
original shape. 

In place of the second part of the document offered by the 
Preliminary Committee, the larger committee presented a state- 
ment of a different character. Without good reason, they 
abridged the recital of obnoxious errors, so as to deprive it of 
all value, because robbed of its definiteness. Nobody denies 
“the fact of sin,” but many do attach a false definition to sin, 
which is equally mischievous ; and it was this false definition 
which the Preliminary Committee pointed out and condemned. 
The Statement offered by the larger committee contained no 
Articles of Faith which are not included in the earlier draft, 
except the Church and Sacraments (which, considering the par- 
ticular end for which this brief creed was framed, it had not 
been thought necessary to introduce), the Resurrection of the 
body, and Inspiration in the form of a quotation of a scriptural 
passage, which, as no interpretation is affixed to it, is mani- 
festly inapposite and without force as a creed-statement But 
the large committee, strangely enough, after a somewhat ram- 
bling and wordy paraphrase put in the room of the neat and 
precise phraseology of Dr. Thompson, proceed to dilate on the 
advantages of Congregationalism, the purifying influence of the 
Gospel, &c., &c., intermingling allusions to our “late strug- 
gle,” and introducing two prayers. And all this in a creed! 
They took the Preliminary Cummittee’s report and—to borrow 
the politicians’ phrase—put a speech in its belly. Considering 
that the larger committee, also, were aiming to express “ the 
earnestness of our sympathy with all those Christian Churches 
which are agreed with us in the essential truths of the Gospel,” 
a laudation of our ewn denominational peculiarities, however 
it might be deserved, was scarcely in place. The original 
Paper was hardly made better by the addition of these “ glit- 
tering generalities.” 

It is obvious that a portion of the Council were feeling after 
something of a different nature from the quiet and carefully- 
worded creed submitted by Dr. Thompson. They were feeling 
after a more oratorical, and if our readers please, more devo- 
tional utterance—after a Confession of Faith stamped with this 
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peculiar character. And such a confession the Council finally 
reached at Plymouth, “standing in the burial-place” of the 
Pilgrims. It has the decided advantage over the second Paper, 
that, unlike the last, it does not seek to blend two incongruous 
things, an exact symbol or standard of doctrine, and a more 
fervid and less accurate confession. It is sufficiently homoge- 
neous in style. And it contains a declaration of assent, for 
substance of doctrine, to the creeds adopted by the previous 
Massachusetts Synods. This was the most essential feature of 
the Preliminary Committee’s Report, and we are glad that it 
was finally, in some form, retained. The Confession adopted 
at Plymouth is of no value as a symbol in the usual accepta- 
tion—as a condensed, yet complete, a calm and exact definition 
of the principles of the Congregational faith. Yet it has a 
high value of its own, it derives increased interest from the 
circumstances under which it was adopted, and is a gratifying 
proof that in the essentials of faith the Council was at one. 
We might have preferred that a platform of doctrine less rhe- 
torical should have been adopted; but, perhaps, the action of 
the Council, considering the complexion of that body and all 
the circumstances, was the best that could be hoped for. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen said that he never knew of a Council that did 
not do more harm than good, or that came to a good end. 
We are persuaded that our Council has done much more good 
than harm, and, therefore, according to this most orthodox au- 
thority, stands higher than any of those ancient, turbulent as- 
semblies which, when they are looked at from a distance and 
not attentively scanned, attract so much of ignorant reverence. 
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Articte XII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Reason IN Reticion.*—It is difficult to describe and still more 
difficult to criticise this very interesting and well-written volume. 
The author is an accomplished scholar, a very able writer, with 
an extensive knowledge of the history of theological opinions and 
an honest disposition to acknowledge whatever he finds of good 
in every manifestation of religious opinion. He is a pronounced 
Theist against the Pantheistic tendencies so current among the 
litterateurs and scientists of this generation. He is a defender of 
faith and its rights against the cool and analytic rationalism of the 
times. He finds much to admire in the great and powerful eccle- 
siastical organizations of the past, for their efficiency in sustaining 
the faith and inspiring the forces of Christendom. He has even 
not a few good words for the orthodoxy of Calvin, against which 
the previous generation of his co-religionists could find no lan- 
guage of condemnation and abhorrence too severe. 

Though Unitarian or Liberal in his own ecclesiastical relations, 
he finds much to criticise in most of the current forms of Unitari- 
an theology. He contends very stoutly against every type of the 
Arian hypothesis, and would reject with the extremest dissatis- 
faction the humanitariasm of Priestley and Belsham. He acknow- 
ledges the power and pathos, the necessity and the charm, which 
have endeared to the Christian church the doctrine of the incar- 
nation. : 
And yet his own theory of the person of Christ makes him to 
be a man in whom the fullness of the Godhead dwelt, only as the 
possibly divine in man was developed and manifested in him to 
the utmost possible completeness and perfection. He owns that 
it was absolutely certain, nay it was inevitably necessary that this 
divine man should in all the first centuries be worshiped as God, 
Otherwise the idolatries and polytheisms of the world could never 
have been displaced and overthrown; otherwise the heart of man 





* Reason in Religion. By Freveric Henry Hepner, Boston: Walker, Ful- 
ler & Co. Boston, 1865. pp. 458. 
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could never have been lifted up in steadfast worship to the One 
supremely good ; and the intellect could never have been carried 
upward, step by step, to the infinite and incomprehensible One. 
But after this faith, necessary in its time, had served its purpose, 
it must necessarily be outgrown and abandoned ; and he, who by 
the eye of Faith, had been owned as God, must, under the criti- 
cal eye of Reason, shrink to his real proportions, and be admired 
henceforward simply as the divinest of men. 

Most marvelous of all, Paul himself, according to Dr. Hedge, 
foresaw and prophesied these developed varieties and transmuta- 
tions of doctrine concerning the person of the Lord—declaring 
that Christ at first must, in the view of faith, be worshiped as 
God, and his name be exalted above every name; and afterwards 
surrender this honor before the judgment seat of a rationalizing 
theology, when “the Son himself” should “be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

Query—could the mystic Paul be capable of this marvelous, 
prophetic foresight concerning the fortunes of opinions or doctrines 
in regard to the person of Christ—running through so many 
centuries, and vet could he be only partially informed concerning 
the real nature and limits of that personality? Verily, the clearly 


expressed Christology of the logical and positive Paul, with all 
the incomprehensibilities of the incarnation and double nature, is 
vastly more satisfactory to our reason, than the hazy impossibili- 
ties of the author’s theory, “Culmination of Personality in the 
Christ of the Church,” however tinged with the gorgeous purple 
of his fine imaginings, and glowing with rosy radiance borrowed 
from the sunlight of revealed truth. 


Haavue’s Curistianiry AND SraTesMANsuip.*—These papers 
have all been previously published separately, and several of them 
collected in a volume. They are now issued in a new edition, 
with many valuable and interesting notes, constituting copious 
appendixes. The contents are as follows: Christianity and 
Statesmanship; Christianity and the Turkish Power ; Christianity 
and Traditionism ; Christian Greatness in the Apostle; Christian 
Greatness in the Missionary; Christian Greatness in the States- 





* Christianity and Statesmanship, with kindred topics. By Witt1am Hacce, 
D.D. A new, revised, enlarged, and improved edition. Boston: Gould & Lin- 


-coln. 1865. 12mo., pp. 414. 
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man; Christian Greatness in the Citizen; Christianity and Pau- 
perism; Christianity and Liberal Giving; Christian Union; 
Christianity and Slavery. These are the titles of the papers. The 
notes are valuable and interesting additions. 

The paper on Christianity and Slavery is a review of the con- 
troversy, celebrated in its day, between Drs. Wayland and 
Fuller. It will be read with great interest at the present time, 
now that slavery is a thing of the past. It does great honor to 
the author's fidelity to his convictions, as well as to the sagacity 
with which he penetrated to some, we dare not say to all of the 
principles essential to the right interpretation of the doctrine of 
the New Testament, respecting slavery. 

The volume is worthy of the distinguished reputation of the 
author as a popular and instructive writer, and will be welcomed 
by his numerous friends in the Baptist and other denominations. 


Spencer’s Socrar Sratics.*—This is a reprint of the first of the 
many volumes which Mr. Spencer has given to the public. By re- 
publishing this, the Messrs. Appletons have reproduced all his 
works except the parts of his incomplete System of Philosophy. 
The subject, as the title indicates, is Ethical and Social Philosophy. 
It is founded upon the same general principles on which his system 
is constructed, viz. the system of necessary Evolution, though it has 
this advantage over his other treatises, that the fundamental prin- 
ciple is not offensively obtruded upon the attention of the reader, 
and that the language is more conformed to that of ordinary 
usage. 

It is defective in that it fails to recognize freedom as the ground 
of moral action, and the condition of responsibility ; and also that 
it seems to evolve the moral law entirely from the relations 
of man to man in society. It is of course, as would be expected, 
limited in its application, almost entirely to these external rela- 
tions. Those which are nobler and finer, and which exist in 
man’s interior nature, as of feeling, desire, intention, and char- 





* Social Statics ; or the Conditions Essential to Human Happiness specified, 
and the first of them developed. By Hersert Spencer, &c., d&c., with a notice 
of the Author, and a steel portrait. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 18665, 
12mo, pp. 528. New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price $2. 
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acter, though not entirely overlooked, are yet imperfectly consid- 
ered and inadequately provided for. 

But though this treatise is deficient in the ground-work which 
it provides for moral distinctions, it is very valuable for its treat- 
ment of many of the questions of external morality, and for its 
discussion of some of the more important topics which pertain to 
the rights and social relations of man. 

Many of the subjects which are now so earnestly discussed in 
all civilized countries, in their bearings upon questions of reform, 
are treated with rare ability. The lucid style, and the copious and 
pertinent illustrations which abound in all the productions of this 
very able writer, are conspicuous in this volume. 

We have only to renew our regret that his fundamental posi- 
tions should be so defective, and that his attitude, with respect to 
revealed religion and the Christian church, should be so antago- 
nistic. 

It is only over superficial thinkers that so defective and partial 
a system can have much influence. But such thinkers are in this 
country more numerous than we could wish, and they are readily 
imposed on by the manifest acuteness and the impressive array of 
positive knowledge which Mr. Spencer exhibits in all his writings. 


CoNnGREGATIONALISM.*—This handsome volume is the fruit of 
great industry and extensive research, applied perseveringly for 
several years. It is most creditable to the zeal and fidelity of its 
very enterprising and diligent author. Though somewhat frag- 
mentary in its character and abrupt in its style of composition, it 
is not for that reason less fitted for general usefulness. We think 
it at once the most comprehensive and particular book on the sub- 
ject with which we are acquainted. Without endorsing all the 
doctrines which it teaches, we can very cordially recommend it 
as better fitted than any single volume with which we are ac- 
quainted, to answer the ends both of a Thesaurus and Manual of 
Congregational Principles and the Congregational Polity. 





* Congregationalism ; What is it; Whence is it; How it works; Why it is 
better than any other form of Church government, and its consequent demand. 
By Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, &c. dc. Boston: 
Nichols & Noyes. 1865. 8vo. pp. 306. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Merivate’s History or tHe Romans UNDER THE EmpIRe. 
Vol VII.—We have nothing to add to the judgment expressed in 
a previous number of this Quarterly, respecting this work. The 
present volume completes the handsome reprint of the Messrs. 
Appleton. It comprises the period of the Antonines, from Ves- 
pasian to Marcus Aurelius, a period of comparative rest and pros- 
perity. Mr. Merivale modestly concludes his labor as follows: 
“The work I now offer as completed, embraces what may be 
loosely designated the constitutional period of the Roman monar- 
chy, extending from the graceful primacy of Pompeius to the 
barbarian despotism of the son of Aurelius. That it should be 
permanently accepted as the English History of the Upper Em- 
pire, is more than I venture to anticipate; but I shall not regret 
its being in due season supplanted, if I lead a successor of firmer 
grasp and wider vision to sift our records in a critical and inde- 
pendent spirit.” 


Mertvar’s Conversion OF THE Roman Empire.*—The prin- 
cipal difficulty in writing a history of the Conversion of the 


Roman Empire, is the deficiency uf specific information as to the 
way in which this great revolution was effected. If a heathen 
nation were to be won to the Christian faith at the present day, 
we should have in the records of missionaries a full picture of the 
agencies employed, and of the successive steps through which the 
transformation was produced. This advantage we are for the 
most part deprived of, in the case of that earliest and grandest 
triumph of the Christian cause, by which a persecuted, obscure 
sect, expanded to the proportions of a dominant and world-ruling 
religion. The tremendous movement went forward to a large 
extent, as far as we are concerned, in the dark. The mighty re- 
sult confronts us, exciting a feeling akin to surprise, so silent and 
unperceived has been the powerful operation of the means em- 
ployed. This peculiarity will partly account for the dearth of 
precise information and the absence of details in this work of Mr. 





* The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1864, 
By Cuarves Menivate, B, D., &c. &. New York: Appleton & Co. 1865. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $2. 
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Merivale; though we think that it would have been improved by 
the introduction of more of the facts which are really known. 
The historian confines himself to a description of the preparation 
in the Greco-Roman world for the Gospel, and of the points of 
contact between the previously existing state of things and the 
Christian system. On this topic, his observations are generally 
just and eloquent. It is gratifying to find one English historian 
of the first rank, who heartily believes in supernatural Christianity. 

Mr. Merivale’s book comprises eight Lectures. Lecture I. con- 
trasts the unbelief of the heathen, with the Christian doctrine of 
immortality. Here the author’s expressions, perhaps, imply. that 
the amount of belief in this great truth among the Greeks and 
Romans, was somewhat less than it really was The debate in the 
Senate on the case of Cataline is, indeed, very significant ; yet the 
conclusion drawn from it may be too sweeping. Lecture III. on 
the Expansion of Heathen Belief by the teaching of the Philoso- 
phers, exhibits finely the glimpses of the idea of humanity which 
had been gained in the philosophical schools. A like effect flow- 
ing from the ideas of Roman jurisprudence, is discussed in Lecture 
IV.; the text being Galatians iii., 24, Zhe law was our schocl- 
master to bring us to Christ. We should have been pleased to 
find under this text a definite and emphatical discourse upon the 
influence of the sense of personal condemnation in bringing souls 
to Christ and to the faith of the Gospel. This great topic is, to 
be sure, elsewhere touched upon; yet we do not think that full 
justice is done to it. The final Lecture on the effect of the godly 
example of the Christians, is a good treatment of a very important 
topic. It would be profitable to read this little work of Merivale 
in connection with the famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
Gibbon, in which the same theme is handled,—we need not say, 
in a very different spirit, yet instructively and with marvelous 
erudition. 


Frovupe’s History or Eneiann.*—Whatever judgment may 
be pronounced respecting the opinions expressed in this history, 
there can be but one sentiment concerning the rare ability and in- 


* History of England, from the Fall of Woolsey to the death of Elizabeth. 
By James Antuony Froupe, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 
Volumes first and second. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $5. 
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terest with which it is written. The purity and force of the style, 
the ease of the narrative, the skillful selection of the incidents, the 
force and spirit of the representations, all combine together to 
make this one of the most fascinating of modern histories. The 
period itself is one of the most important of the many interesting 
periods in the story of England’s greatness, for it begins just at 
that point in the reign of Henry VIII, when England began to 
break with the Pope, and it includes the whole of “the great 
Eliza’s golden time.” The first chapter is a minute but finely con- 
ceived representation of the “Social condition of England in the 
sixteenth century,” and the eleventh, the last of the second vol- 
ume, is occupied with the trial and execution of Anne Boleyn. 

The reader is almost startled to find that both these volumes 
are consistent in the elaborate attempt to vindicate Henry VIII. 
from the reproach which has rested upon him on the part of both 
Protestants and Catholics. He will be stimulated by the skill and 
power with which this defense is conducted, to expect the con- 
tinuation of the story, and will anticipate with a curiosity still 
more eager the volumes which narrate the ever interesting times 
of Elizabeth. 

We have reason to thank Mr. Scribner for republishing so inter- 
esting a contribution to English History, and for the very hand- 
some style in paper, type, and binding, in which it is presented to 
the reader. 

When the series is complete, we may give our readers a more 
eareful analysis of its contents and criticisms upon its opinions. 
But we can safely pronounce the work one of the most interesting 
of modern histories. 


ScuppeEr’s Lire anp Letrers.*—A little more than two years 
ago, an universal interest was awakened by the accounts which 
were published of the sudden death, by drowning, in India, of a 
young American missionary—David Coit Scudder. He was at- 
tempting to cross, by swimming, a river that had been much 
swollen by the rains. He had just about reached the very middle, 
when a reservoir above gave way, and an immense wave came 
down upon him, sufficient to overwhelm even so powerful and 





* Life and Letters of David Coit Scudder, missionary in Southern India, By 
Horace E, Scypprr. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1864, 12mo, pp. 402. 
New Haven: Judd & White. Price $2. 
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practised a swimmer as he was known to be. We have now this 
memoir of his life, prepared by his brother. It is a book which 
will immediately attract the attention of all who are interested in 
missionary operations in India, for the fullness, freshness, and 
minuteness of its descriptions of all that is peculiar in the life of 
a missionary in that country. The volume is made up to a great 
extent of the letters of Mr. Scudder, which are just such letters 
as the reader would wish to receive from a member of his own 
family, who was similarly situated. He describes the house in 
which he lives, every part of it; his domestics; his home life for 
a day; the peculiarities and troubles of housekeeping in India, 
and how he has to send his horse thirty-six miles to be shod ; his 
church ; its individual members ; the character of his work among 
them ; a children’s party which he gives, where he entertains them 
with a stereoscope and teaches them to play blind man’s buff; the 
way in which he travels on his missionary tours; and his adven- 
tures and conversations with the people he meets. To all who 
are going as missionaries to India for years to come, this memoir 
will be invaluable for these pictures of every day life. 

But the book has another value. It is a memorial of a young 
man whose career at college and at the theological seminary, 
though perfectly unostentatious, may be studied with profit. We 
have not space to follow it. It must suffice to say, that when the 
news of his death reached Andover, the senior professor said in 
his lecture room to his class, “ You could trace his course through 
this seminary as a river through a meadow, by the greenness of 
its banks. If he had died immediately upon leaving us, he would 
have done a life’s work.” We can only add that we consider it a 
very fortunate circumstance that so competent a biographer was 
at hand to prepare this memoir of one whose beautiful character 
and example, deserve long to be remembered. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, 


Rirrer’s Comparative Grocrapuy.*—Shortly after Ritter’s 
death, three of his courses of lectures were given to the public 
in Germany, and one of these is now translated by Mr. Gage. 
The volume furnishes within a brief compass a good view of the 





* Comparative Geography. By Cart Rirrer. Translated by Wu. L. Gace. 
Philadelphia: 1865. 12mo. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.50. 
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principles and methods which guided the investigations of Ritter, 
and have influenced the work of that school of physical geogra- 
phers which he trained up. Confining himself to the solid earth, 
the author inquires into all the forms of mountains, plateaus, low- 
lands, and depressions which diversify the world, often entering 
into detailed descriptions of interesting regions and comparing 
their principal features with those of other countries. As the 
seas, the climate, the animal life, the vegetation, and the races of 
men are not discussed in the present work, it can hardly be called 
a complete introduction to the science of physical geography ; 
but on the topic to which it is devoted, the land-forms of the 
globe, there is no better manual. It affords an excellent notion 
of the lectures which were so attractive to Ritter’s pupils. The 
treatise is divided into three parts. After a brief introduction, in 
which the true character of geographical science is set forth, the 
surface of the earth is considered in its most general relations. 
The spheroidal form of the globe, the contrast of the lard and 
water hemispheres, the shape, size and situations of the conti- 
nents, and the historical element in geographical science, are the 
topics successively taken up. This portion of the work is followed 
by a more minute investigation of the elevations and depressions 
of the earth’s surface. Under successive heads, every form of the 
land structure is discussed. Comparisons are instituted between 
the different similar regions, and generalizations of a striking and 
original character are frequently made. In the third or conclud- 
ing section, the superficial dimensions and articulation of the 
continents, and the form and position of islands are considered. 
Throughout the entire work, there is less of sharp and precise 
statement than most students will wish for,—but it must be borne 
in mind that the volume consists of lectures intended to awaken 
thought and stimulate enthusiasm, and that it cannot be judged 
as a rigidly scientific treatise. Moreover it is printed without 
any sanction or revision of the author. 

Mr. Gage, the translator, shows increased facility in the work 
to which he is devoting himself, and the version which he promises 
of Ritter’s Views of Palestine may be anticipated with interest 
by those who are not familiar with the original. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays 1n Criticism.*—Matthew Arnold, a son of the greatly 
honored, or we might better say the tenderly reverenced Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby, has been known, at least to a few American 
readers, as one of the ablest critics now living in England. We 
by no means affirm that his critical judgments are always to be 
trusted. On the contrary, they often seem to be one-sided, or at 
least over-strained. Sometimes they are capricious and extrava- 
gant almost to the extreme of perverseness. But they have this 
grand superiority, that they are removed above and beyond the 
interest of any party in religion, politics, or literature, and seek 
to be founded on truth in respect to both matter and form. They 
aim to be theoretically just and true. It may be that the 
theory of the author is not always sound, but it is a theory to 
which he is usually faithful. It will be found also that his ideals 
are never mean, but always noble; that he moves in a sphere 
which is above the petty passions of any present controversy, and 
wider than that prescribed by the limited prejudices of a single 
nation, or the blinding fashions of any transient period. He is in 
a good sense cosmopolitan, generous, and therefore candid and 
reverential—or at least he aims to be. 

What is very remarkable for an Englishman, and for a professor 
in and a devotee of Oxfurd, he urges the claims of French educa- 
tion, of French literature, and of the French Academies, as coun- 
ter to some of the most inveterate English prejudices, and the 
most fixed of English peculiarities. 

But he is not the less bold and even trenchant in exposing the 
faults of favorite writers, because he is so grandly catholic; nor 
is he the less skillful in illustrating his principles by concrete 
examples from individual writers, both living and dead. What- 
ever may be his occasional dizarrerie of opinion, his influence upon 
the current thought and writing of England cannot but be most 
salutary, and we welcome this republication of his critical essays 
to a similar healthful influence in our own country, which of all 
things stands most in need of intelligent, bold, and well-considered 
criticism in literature. 





* Essays in Criticism. By Matruew Arnovp, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 12mo. pp. 506. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.75. 
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Ratpn Watpo Emerson’s Poems anv Essays.*—Mr. Emerson 
has succeeded in forming a school of thinkers and writers which, 
however few in numbers or short-lived in duration, possesses cer- 
tain marked characteristics of its own. Mr. Emerson may himself 
be said to have been originally an offshoot from Carlyle, or, with 
more truth, to have been an original seedling that sprung up in the 
shade of that strange exotic in English literature. The force of 
Mr. Emerson’s character, the audacity of his half-suggested and 
half-uttered opinions, the coolness and dryness of his shrewd 
observations, the exhaustless wealth of his illustrations, the poetic 
mysticism with which he adorns and conceals doctrines at once 
the most hideous and repulsive, the clear and laconic ring of his 
elaborate and yet apparently simple style, all combine to invest 
his writings with a singular fascination, and to secure for his 
lectures and essays a large circle of admiring and bewildered 
readers. 

We cannot think that Mr. Emerson was either born or has yet 
been made a Poet. His Prose is far better Poetry than are his so- 
called Poems. When he writes verse, he seems to us to be obey- 
ing to the letter his own directions. “ Doubt not, O poet, but 
persist. Say, ‘It is in me, and shall out.’ Stand there, balked 
and dumb, stuttering and stammering, hissed and hooted, stand 
and strive, until, at last, rage draw out of thee that dream- 
power which every night shows thee is thine own.” Rage has 
not yet got possession of Mr. Emerson, at least not so far as to 
draw out in many harmonious lines the dream-power which un- 
questionably visits him not only every night but every day. 

We would that “Rage” might seize him for one good day, or 
what were even better, that earnestness might lead him to forget 
the stringely artificial and factitious manhood that he has wrought 
for himself and seeks to express in his writings, vainly struggling 
the while to believe that he is obeying the impulses and the inspi- 
ration of Nature. Could he be but transported by the fire of in- 
tense and overmastering feeling, so as to forget the réle which he 
deems it his duty to play, he might become not only a Poet, but 
Philosopher, Theologian, and even a Christian and a Calvinist ! 


* Poems, By R. W. Emerson, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. New Haven : 
T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 

Essays. By R. W. Emerson. First and Second Series, Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50 
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Meanwhile, we accept with thankfulness the good that we find 
in his writings, and are especially grateful that these writings are 
furnished in the editions before us in so attractive a form—and 
that the volume of his Poems is embellished with so good a port- 
rait of the anthor. 


Carr Cop.*—Mr. Thoreau belongs unmistakably to the school 
of Mr. Emerson, though he is anything but an imitator of his 
master. He is the personification of that tendency which, at 
times, seizes multitudes of boys and not a few cultivated men, to 
flee society and to take to the woods, that they may converse with 
the universe, and live according to nature. With him this ten- 
dency became a passion. He understood and loved nature as but 
few men have ever done. Now and then a practised woodsman, 
or a hawk-eyed Indian, may have had a keener observation than 
he, but he possessed an unmeasured advantage above them, in 
that he had thought and studied before he began to use his eyes. 

This book on Cape Cod abounds in that interest which sharp 
observation, and minute and faithful recording, even of the most 
trivial objects, never fail to impart. The descriptions are graphic 
in the extreme. They would almost enable a boy born upon the 
prairies to see and hear the roar of the ocean. The waste ot 
hardened beach, the flying sloops and schooners ever on the wing, 
or standing all day in the horizon, the battered and half-covered 
hulks, the fish flakes of Provincetown, the simple, shrewd, yet 
earnest dwellers upon the Cape, are all painted to the life. 

But Mr. Thoreau is hard and scornful, as we might expect from 
a stoney-eyed observer who looks through nature and finds no 
God. His comments upon everything that pertains to the 
faith of Christian men, or the worship of the Supreme, are 
sarcastic and bitter. The humor and wit scarcely redeem the 
inhumanity and irreverence combined, which characterize these 
sallies. 

Now and then, however, this hard and scornful man relents to 
a kindlier word. The soul of human sympathy gushes out in a 
strange tenderness, and when he muses upon the fate of a few 
score of shipwrecked emigrants, he reaches upward and forward 





* Cape Cod. By Henry D. Tuorgav. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
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with irrepressible faith to an immortal life, where there is love 
and worship and peace. 

Thoreau’s collected writings are unique in the history of litera- 
ture, and will take and hold a peculiar place hereafter, when what 
is peculiarly American in our writers becomes the subject of 
critical comment and research. 


Tae Intap or Homer Renperep into Eneusn Bank 
Vense.*--Of all the attempts to render the Iliad into English 
verse, this, by the Earl of Derby, will, on the whole, be pro- 
nounced the most successful. Chapman, Hobbes, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, and others, have given us versions, each with some special 
excellence—unless we except that of Hobbes—but Lord Derby 
comes the nearest to the original Homer. He is sensuous, yet 
rhythmical ; faithful, yet flowing ; spirited, yet not failing in ease 
and grace. We can read the version almost as though it were an 
original poem, and yet we cannot read it with the satisfaction that 
we have a faithful reproduction of the work of another. Chap- 
man is quaint and tedious, though often fresh and striking. 
Hobbes is rough and doggerel-like. Pope gives us the artificial 
verse of the times of Queen Anne, as far as possible removed from 
the natural melody of the times of the old bard, besides taking all 
manner of liberties with the sense and imagery of the original. 
Cowper is faithful, but homely, literal, but harsh. Sotheby is 
elegant and flowing, but too refined for the fresh and musical 
Greek. The Earl of Derby has surpassed them all, as you may 
prove by putting the translation into the hands of any boy who is 
fond of Robinson Crusoe, or any girl who delights in the Tales of 
the Arabian Nights. 

Mr. Scribner has published this first edition of this charming 
book in a beautiful style. 


SkirMisHEs AND Sketcues.}—It has been the fashion for some 
time to speak disparagingly of Gail Hamilton. Whether it is 
that, after her first successes, her elation was too perceptible; or 





* The Iliad of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse. By Epwanp, Eat 
or Dersy. In two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1865. New 
Haven: Judd & White. Price $5. 

+ Skirmishes and Sketches. By Ga. Hamitron. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo pp. 447. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $2. 
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her naturally exuberant spirits betrayed her into speaking too 
freely and confidently of herself; it is not important now to 
decide. At any rate, many persons were repelled who had been 
at first attracted by the humor with which her descriptions 
abounded, and the fearless manner in which she spoke out her 
mind. The volume before us contains nearly thirty of her most 
characteristic papers. They are on a great variety of topics. 
Several of them we remember to have seen and heard when they 
first appeared as contributions to the newspapers and magazines 
of the day. Her analysis of the song “Glory Hallelujah,” which 
we find here, is an admirable piece of criticism. The scathing 
rebuke of the “ New School of Biography,”—with its “ Bobbin 
Boy,” its “ Pioneer Boy,” et id omne genus—well deserves to be 
republished. Her exposure of the weak points in the organiza- 
tion and management of many Sabbath Schools deserves serious 
attention. In fact, as we look through the book, we are quite 
willing to confess that few writers of the day can give to the 
public so readable a volume as this. 


Atrrep Hacarr’s Hovusrnoip.*—This story was first issued 
in “Good Words,” and is very sweet and touching, true to Scot- 
tish life, and true to human nature. No one can read it without 
being at first amused, and then softened to tears. 


Tue Man Wirnovrt a Country.t—This inimitable story, which 
is certainly a product of genius, deserves to be reprinted in a 
separate form; and deserves to be sold by the ten-thousand. 








* Alfred Hagart’s Household, By Atexanper Samira. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1. 

+ The Man Without a Country. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1865. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. Price 10 cents, 








